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WASHINGTON AND HIS MOTHER 

**The Last Farewell." 

Rarely has a great man and a man of action been so pro- 
foundly influenced by a mother as was George Washington. 
It was his mother who formed his character and directed his 
education. And it was her wise counsel that decided him against 
the naval career by which he was tempted after a brief service 
in the expedition against Carthagena, under Admiral Vernon, 
after whom Mount Vernon was named; and his filial devotion 
to her throughout his glorious career is one of the tenderest 
legends of American history. When the Revolutionary War 
broke out, Washington made a new and safer home for his 
mother at Fredericksburg; there she spent the remainder of her 
days and there he parted with her for the last time, when, in 
1789 he left for New York to take the oath of office as President 
of the United States. The fear that this would be their last 
meeting on earth intensified the interest of the interview. " You 
will see me no more," she said. "I trust in God; I am prepared 
for a better world. But go, George, and fulfill the high destiny 
which Heaven appears to assign you. Go, my son, and may 
that Heaven, and your mother's blessing, be always with you." 
Her prophecy proved true. His mother survived only a few 
months longer, and her son never saw her again. 
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PREFACE 

"There was a child went forth every day and the first object 
he looked upon, that object he became; and that object became 
part of him for the day or a certain part of the day, or for many 
years, or stretching cycles of years.'* — Walt Whitman. 

The teacher of to-day says: 

"There was a child went forth every day and the Reading 
Book he looked within, that Reading Book he became aiid that 
Reading Book became part of him for the day or a certain part 
of the day or for many years, or stretching cycles of years." 

Educators agree that one of the most important periods of life 
is that of adolescence. At that time is a child peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to all influences. His activities, his recreations, his 
friends, his books cannot then be too carefully selected. 

All Reading Books are important, but the Reading Book for 
this period is especially so. 

The Eighth-Grade Reading Book is distinctively the one of 
adolescence. 

At the age when this book is introduced into the school-life 

« 

the mechanical part of reading has supposedly already been 
taught, atnd henceforth the specific work of the school Reading 
Book through the instructive, literary, and moral value of its 
selections should be to directly .build character and to fix literary 
standards. 

S 
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Great men look back and tell us their first impulse to real 
patriotism came when at the age of thirteen or fourteen they 
read some stirring selection in an old school Reading Book. 

Patrick Henry's speech and a Reading Bx)ok produced soldiers 
for three wars. Soldiers may always be produced in that way. 

William Gary at twelve read in school of Brainard's work 
among the North American Indians. Brainard's heroism plus 
the school Reading Book made, of him the foremost missionary 
of his day. 

Whittier's genius received impetus from the Reading Book of 
the Red School House, and Abraham Lincoln first believed in 
his own possibilities when one night, by the light of the burning 
logs he read in a school Reading Book of another poor boy, who 
in spite of poverty had succeeded in giving himself an education. 

Many a child leaves his Eighth-Grade Reading Book to never 
again be under regular school instruction. Whether he will 
continue in life tq read largely depends on the interest, value 
and scope of his last Reading Book. 

To the child fortunate enough to continue in higher schools, 
his liking for, and therefore his success in, studying general 
literature will be influenced by the character of the last Reading 
Book he has used. 

To give selections based on actual experiences of child-life of 
such high instructive, literary, and moral value, that the most 
desirable of all things would seem that they indeed should 
"become a part of him, for the day or a certain part of the day, 
or for many years, or stretching cycles of years," is the object 
of this Eighth-Grade Reading Book. 
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WASHESfGTON 

The Defender of his Country, 

The founder of Liberty, 

The friend of Man. 

History and Tradition are explored in vtun 

For a parallel to his character; 

In the annals of modern greatness 

He stands alone; 

And the noblest names of Antiquity 

Lose their lustre in his presence. 

Bom the benefactor of mankind. 
He was equally endowed with all the quaUties 
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Appropriate to his illustrious career. 

Nature made him great 

And (Heaven directed) 

He made himself virtuous. 

Called by his country to the defence of her soil . 

And the vindication of her liberties, 

He led to the field 

Her patriot Armies; 

And, displaying in rapid and brilliant succession 

The united powers 

Of consummate prudence 

And heroic valor. 

He triumphed in Arms 

Over the most powerful Nation of Modem Europe; 

His sword giving Freedom to America, — 

His councils breathing Peace to the World. 

After a short repose 
From the tumultuous vicissitudes 
Of sanguinary War, 
The commanding energies of 'Washington 

Were again destined 

To a new career of glory and usefulness: 

The Civic Wreath 

Was spontaneously placed, by the gratitude of the Nation, 

On the brows of the Deliverer of his Country: 

He was twice invested 

With the powers of supreme Magistracy, 

By the unanimous vote of a free people; 
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And in this exalted and arduous Station, 

The wisdom of his Cabinet 

Transcended the glories of the Field. 

The destinies of Washington 

Were now completed. 

Having passed the meridian of a devoted Ufe, 

Having founded on the pillars of National Independence 

The splendid fabric 

Of a great Republic, 

And having firmly established 

The Empire of the West, 

He solemnly deposited on the Altar of his Country 

His laurels and his sword; 

And retired to the shades 

Of private life. 

A spectacle so new and so sublime 

Was contemplated by mankind 

With the profoundest admiration; 

And the Name of Washington, 

Adding new lustre to humanity. 

Resounded to the remotest regions of the Earth. 

Magnanimous in youth; 

Glorious through life; 

Great in death: 

His highest Ambition the happiness of mankind; 

His noblest victory 
The conquest of himself — 
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Bequeathing to ^Vmerica the Inheritance o( his fame. 

And building his Monument 

In the hearts td his countiviDen; 

He lived. 

The Ornament of the eigbteeoth ceotuiy; 

He died. 

Lamented by a MoumiDg WixkL 



Tomb op WASHiNGroN, Mr. Veknon, Va. 

THE SEVEN AGES OF WASHINGTON 

Immortauty 

Go, when the day is fine, down the river to Mount Vernon, 
There, following the path up from the shore among the trees, 
you will slowly come to where his tomb is, the simple vault half 
up the hill, which vines partly cover, built according to his direc- 
tions. From this you will still ascend among gra^ and trees, and 
pass up by old buildings, old barns, and old coach-house with the 
coach in it, and so come to the level green" upon which the house 
gives with its connecting side offices at either flank. Inside the 
house, all through the rooms of bygone comfort so comfortable 
still, so mellowed with the long sense of home, you will feel the 
memory of his presence strangely, and how much his house 
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is like him. He seems to 
come from his battles 
and his austere fame, and 
to be here by the fire- 
place. Here are some of 
his very books on the 
. shelves, here the stairs 
he went up and down, 
here in the hall his swords, 
and the key of the Bas- 
tille that Lafayette sent 
to him. Upstairs is the 
room he died in, and 
the bed; still above this 
chamber the little room 
where Martha Washing- 
ton lived her last years 
after his death, and its 
windows looking out up- 
on the tomb where he 
■was first laid. Every- 
thing, every object, every 
comer, and step, seems 
to bring him close, not in 
the way of speaking of him or breathing of him, as some 
memorial places seem to speak and breathe their significance; 
a silence fills these passages and rooms, a particular motion- 
lessness, that is not changed or disturbed by constant moving 
back and forth of the visitors. What they do, their voices, 
their stopping and bending to look at this or that, does 
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not seem to affect, or even to reach, the strange influence 
that surrounds them. It is an exquisite and friendly serenity 
which bathes one's sense, that brings them so near, that seems 
to be charged all through with some meaning or message of 
beneficence and reassurance, but nothing that could be put in 
words. 

And then, not staying too long in the house, stroll out upon 
the grounds. Look away to the woods and fields, whence he 
rode home from hunting with Lord Fairfax, over which his 
maturer gaze roved as he watched his crops and his fences, and 
to which his majestic figure came back with pleasure and relief 
from the burdens and the admiration of the world. Turn into 
his garden and look at the walls and walks he planned, the box 
hedges, the trees, the flower beds, the great order and the great 
sweetness everywhere. And among all this, still the visitors 
are moving, looking, speaking, the men, women, and children 
from every corner of the country, some plain and rustic enough, 
some laughing and talking louder than need be, but all drawn 
here to see it, to remember it, to take it home with them, to be 
in their own ways and according to their several lights touched 
by it, and no more disturbing Lie lovely peace of it than they 
disturbed the house. For again, as in the house only, if possible 
more marvellously still, there comes from the trees, the box 
hedges, the glimpses of the river, that serenity with its message 
of beneficence and reassurance that cannot be put into words. 
It seems to lay a hand upon all and make them for a moment 
one. You may spend an hour, you may spend a day wandering, 
sitting, feeling this gentle power of the place; you may come back 
another time, it meets you, you cannot dispel it by familiarity. 

Then* go down the hill again, past the old buildings, past the 
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tomb, among the trees to the shore. As you recede from the 
shore, you watch the place grow into the compactness of distance 
and then it seems to speak: "I am still here, my countrymen, 
to do you what good I can." And as you think of this, and 
bless the devotion of those whose piety and care treasure the 
place, and keep it sacred and beautiful, you turn and look at the 
expanding river. Far behind a wooded point silent and far 
the nation's roof-tree, the dome of the Capitol, moves behind the 
point again; but now, on the other side of the wide water dis- 
tance, rises that shaft built to his memory, almost seeming to 
grow from the stream itself; presently, shaft and dome stand out 
against the sky, with the Federal City that he prophesied. 
Union's hearthstone and high-seat, stretching between them. 
— Owen Wistbh. 

FOR YOUR COUNTRY AND FOR THAT FLAG 

"Youngster, let that show you 
what it is to be without a family, 
without a home, and without a 
country. And if you are ever 
tempted to say a word or to do a 
thing that shall put a bar between 
you and your family, your home 
and your country, pray God in 
His mercy to take you that instant 
home to His own heaven. Stick 
by your family, boy; forget you 
Edward Everett Hale ^^^^ « ^'f- ^hile yon do every- 

(1882-1909) thing for them. Think of your 
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home, boy; write and send, and talk about it. Let it be nearer 
and nearer to your thought, the farther you have to travel from 
it; and rush back to it, when you are free, as that poor black 
slave is doing now. And for your country, boy," and the words 
rattled in his throat, "and for that flag," and he pointed to the 
ship's flag "never dream a dream but of serving her as she bids 
you, though the service carry you through a thousand hells. 
No matter what happens to you, no matter who flatters you or 
who abuses you, never look at another flag, never let a night 
pass but you pray God to bless that flag. Remember, boy, 
that behind all these men you have to do with, behind officers, 
and government, and people even, there is the Country Her- 
self, your Country, and that you belong to Her as you belong 
to your own mother." 

— Edward Everett Hale. 



THE LITTLE WISE MAN 

"Oh, Lady Mother! I've got it! I've got it," shouted Tad. 
**01d Santa sent it himself, sure enough! Three cheers for the 
North Pole old gentleman!" 

Tad's mother smiled, as she lay in bed, so white, and so pretty. 
And who wouldn't have smiled as the twelve year old boy came 
lugging, dragging, then pushing a Christmas tree, — so big, it 
half filled the little room, so piny that onions cooking down- 
stairs and cabbage boiling upstairs no longer were of any ac- 
count, and so full of promise, that Tad and Lady Mother forgot 
they were poor, forgot they had nothing but bread for dinner, 
forgot that rent was due, forgot everything, and Brother, Sister 
and Little One fairly danced around the tree in their joy. 
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Lady Mother pressed one of the overhanging branches against 
her cheek and her eyes filled with tears, as she drew Tad down 
close to her. "Oh, Boy," she said, "my own boy! How did 
you ever get it?" 

"Sent special order to Santa! Told him he'd be too busy to 
attend to it two weeks from now, so he had better send goods 
right off, — special deUvery!" "Oh, Tad, where did you get 
it?" For a moment Lady Mother looked a little anxious into 
Tad's brown eyes, but only for a moment, for Lady Mother 
knew Tad, and Tad had never done a mean or dishonest thing 
in his life. 

Hugging with one arm the fragrant branches, and with the 
other his mother's pillow. Tad finally told his story. He had 
been down in the railway yard, when a car of Christmas trees 
had arrived. Surely some good angel must have guided him 
there, for as soon as Ben Smith had seen him he had hallooed to 
him to come help him unload the trees, and he would give him 
one for pay. No, of course he hadn't told him how much he 
had wanted one, or how Lady Mother and Sister, Brother and 
Little One had longed for one. But he had got it! There it 
was! — and who cared whether there was anything on it or not? 
This was in a great tone of bravado so as not to make Lady 
Mother feel bad! 

"Tell us, about your tree. Mother, when you were a little girl. 
Was it as big as this? " 

"Oh, no. Boy," said Lady Mother. "This is much bigger, 
much sweeter. Do you know. Boy, I never saw one that smells 
so sweet as this in my life! Yes, we strung pop-corn and deco- 
rated iti with candles — " 

" Candles, lighted. Ma," said Little One. 
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"Yes, sure, I mustn't forget that. All lighted, and all colors, 
and apples, and oranges!" 

" One of each for every one, honest, Ma? " broke in Sister. 

"Yes, every one had both an apple and an orange, — and then 
at the top, away up in the branches, what do you think? " 

But the children couldn't wait. "The angel!" they cried. 
"Yes, the angel, a beautiful shiny gold paper angel — Oh, but 
it was beautiful!" and though poor Lady Mother shut her eyes 
quick she didn't shut them quick enough but what Boy saw a 
tear roll down the delicate white cheek he so dearly loved. 

With a parting squeeze to her hand, and a loving pat of the 
little branches as they slipped through his fingers. Tad hurried 
away, and was soon busy with a stub of pencil and a piece of 
brown paper on the kitchen table. 

"Home lessons," thought Lady Mother, as she watched the 
busy little face through the half -open door. 

But oh, no! something vastly more interesting than home 
lessons was being worked out on that torn piece of paper! If 
Lady Mother had only looked upon it what a strange home 
lesson she would have thought it ! 

Look! 

Pop-corn $ .10 

Apples and oranges — four of each 20 

Candles .10 

Angel (from Ten-cent Store) 10 

Total $ .50 

Tad smiled. He could hardly keep from shouting. Yes, he 
could do it! And what a surprise it would be! No one knew 
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about it! A bare Christmas tree! He guessed not! Not 
much. , 

Since that day in September he had been planning for it! 
Lady Mother had said that day, she beUeved, if she could once 
more see a Christmas tree, she believed she would get better! 
Tad had then and there said to himself, "She shall have one!" 
He hadn't been able to quite see how, but cent by cent he had 
saved, and earned, until, will you believe it, he had fifty cents — 
yes, fifty cents tied up in an old handkerchief that never left him 
day or night, — and remember, the fifty cents hadn't got to 
help towards the tree itself, for God had sent that. Tad firmly 
believed, but fifty cents, mind you, was all to go for trimmings! 
"And fifty cents 'will do it!" with a little laugh of joy. Do you 
blame Tad that he stood on his head, right then and there to the 
amazement o'f Brother, Sister, Little One, and Lady Mother! 

The kitchen was too small. He wanted the whole outdoors 
in which to rejoice. 

As he went downstairs he met the woman who lived below 
him crying. Now Tad could never go by anybody in trouble. 
Perhaps that was one reason all the neighbors liked Tad. So it 
was the most natural thing in the world for Tad to knock po- 
litely on Mrs. Shinn's door, and ask her what was the matter. 

Mrs. Shinn just sobbed and cried and pointed to the baby. 
"He's sick, the darlint; and the Doctor man has just been after 
leaving. He says he must have this medicine at once," and 
then she cried again. 

Tad liked baby Tommie, and many a time had kept the baby 
quiet amusing him. 

"Why, if that is all, Mrs. Shinn, I'll go right over to the dis- 
pensary and get it for the Uttle fellow." But Mrs. Shinn didn't 
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even thank him, but kept on crying. In a few minutes Tad 
found out the trouble. Mrs. Shinn had no money! — and 
medicine costs money! "How much will it cost?" he gravely 
asked. "Only ten cents," she answered, "but it might as well 
be after being ten dollars ! Oh, may the saints help us ! " 

Tad looked very serious. Should he, or should he not? Of 
course, they could get along without the pop-corn, but oh, he 
wanted it so to make the tree pretty for Lady Mother! But 
suppose Tommie died? No, he must do it. He took his hat. 
The pop-corn must go! A few minutes later a very sober look- 
ing little fellow was at the dispensary asking for ten cents' worth 

of "pop-corn!" Then he blushed, and stammered, and 

asked for Tommie's medicine instead. 

"Apples, oranges, one of each for each, and candles, lighted 
candles and the Christmas Angel are all left," he said hopefully. 
Surely, all that would still make a fine Christmas tree! 

The days went by. It was the night before Christmas, and 
the Christmas tree was beautiful, but it had nothing on it. It 
was most nine o'clock when a tired Uttle newsboy came into the 
room for his supper. There stood the tree, so bare, and he had 
planned so differently. He didn't want any supper. He just 
wanted Lady Mother. Hiding his face in the branches he told 
her all about it, — his hopes and his disappointments. 

How the pop-corn had gone for baby Tonmiie, how he had 
used the orange and apple money to get some mittens for sister's 
cold hands, how the candles had gone to get some milk for the 
hungry children upstairs, and how even the Christmas Angel 
had taken wings and flown when he had found Lady Mother 
coughing more than usual for lack of medicines he could not buy. 
He didn't want to look at her face as he poured out his story. 
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What if she should have that disappointed look he so hated to see 
there when any of them had done wrong! But no, what was 
Lady Mother saying? "Darling, I'm so happy!" Happy? 
Was it possible? "My Tad boy has given me the most beauti- 
ful Christmas tree I have ever seen!" 

Tad started up. Was she in earnest? Yes, though tears were 
in her eyesj Tad thought she had never looked so happy. What 
did she mean? 

A strange feeling of contentment crept over the heart of Tad. 
He didn't understand it at all. Lady Mother was so happy. 
Yes, she really was. Perhaps, he didn't know, mothers were 
such strange, dear things — perhaps it was because he had 
tried so hard. 

And he was happy, too. Yes, the tree now looked beautiful 
to him, and something told him, away down in his heart, that 
he would rather see that look in his mother's face than see a 
hundred decorated Christmas trees. 

— Emilia Bates Harvey. 

THE ATTACK ON RAB 

Four-and-thirty years ago Bob Ainslie and I were coming up 
Infirmary Street from the Edinburgh High School, our heads 
together, and our arms intertwisted, as only lovers and boys 
know how or why. 

When we got to the top of the street, and turned north, we 
espied a crowd at the Trom Church. "A dog-fight!" shouted 
Bob, and was off; and so was I, both of us all but praying that 
it might not be over before we got up! And is not this boy- 
nature? and human nature, too? and don't we all wish a house 
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on fire not to be out before we see it? Dogs like fighting; old 
Isaac says they "delight" in it, and for the best of all reasons; 
and boys are not cruel because they like to see the fight. They 
see three of the great cardinal virtues of dog or man — courage, 
endurance, and skill — in intense action. This is very different 
from a love of making dogs fight, and enjoying, and aggravating, 
and making gain by their pluck. A boy — be he ever so fond 
himself of fighting — if he be a good boy, hates and despises all 
this, but he would have run off with Bob and me fast enough; 
it is a natural and not wicked interest that all boys and men 
have in witnessing intense energy in action. 

Does any curious and finely ignorant woman wish to know how 
Bob's eye at a glance announced a dog-fight to his brain? He 
did not, he could not, see the dogs fighting; it was a flash of an 
inference, a rapid induction. The crowd round a couple of dogs 
fighting is a crowd masculine mainly, with an occasional active, 
compassionate woman fluttering wildly round the outside, and 
using her tongue and her hands freely upon the men as so many 
"brutes"; it is a crowd annular, compact, and mobile; a crowd 
centripetal, having its eyes and its heads all bent downwards 
and inwards, to one common focus. 

Well, Bob and I are up, and find it is not over; a small, thor- 
oughbred, white bull terrier is busy throttling a large shepherd 
dog, unaccustomed to war, but not to be trifled with. They are 
hard at it; the scientific little fellow doing his work in great style, 
his pastoral enemy fighting wildly, but with the sharpest of teeth 
and a great courage. Science and breeding, however, soon had 
their own; the Game Chicken, as the premature Bob called him, 
working his way up, took his final grip of poor Yarrow's throat, 
— and he lay gasping and done for. His master, a brown. 
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handsome, big young shepherd from Tweedsmuir, would have 
liked to have knocked down any man, would "drink up Esil, ' 
or eat a crocodile," for that part, if he had a chance; it was no 
use kicking the little dog; that would only make him hold the 
closer. Many were the means, shouted out in mouthfuls, of 
the best possible ways of ending it. "Water!" but there was 
none near, and many cried for it who might have got it from the 
well at Blackfriars Wynd. "Bite the tail!" and a large, vague, 
benevolent, middle-aged man, more desirous than wise, with 
some struggle got the bushy end of Yarrow's tail into his ample 
mouth, and bit it with all his might. . This was more than 
enough for the much-enduring, much -perspiring shepherd, who, 
with a gleam of joy over his broad visage, delivered a terrific 
facer upon our large, vague, benevolent, middle-aged friend — 
who went down like a shot. 

Still the Chicken holds; death not far off. "Snuflf! a pinch of 
snuflF!" observed a calm, highly dressed young buck, with an 
eyeglass in his eye. "Snuff, indeed!" growled the angry crowd, 
affronted and glaring. " Snuff ! a pinch of snuff ! " again observed 
the buck, but with more urgency; whereon were produced several 
open boxes. He took a pinch, knelt down, and presented it to 
the nose of the Chicken. The laws of physiology and of snuff 
take their course; the Chicken sneezes, and Yarrow is free! 

The young pastoral giant stalks off with Yarrow in his arms — 
comforting him. 

But the bull terrier's blood is up, and his soul unsatisfied; 
down Niddry Street he goes, bent on mischief; up the Cowgate 
like an arrow — Bob and I, and our small men, panting behind. 

There, under the single arch of the South Bridge, is a huge 
mastiff, sauntering down the middle of the causeway, as if with 
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hands in pockets: he is old, gray, brindled, as big as a little High- 
land bull, and has the Shakespearian dewlaps shaking as he goes. 

The Chicken makes straight at him, and fastens on his throat. 
To our astonishment, the great creature does nothing but stand 
still, hold himself up, and roar — yes, roar; a long, serious, re- 
monstrative roar. How is this? Bob and I are up to them. He 
is muzzled! The bailies had proclaimed a general muzzling, 
and his master, studying strength and economy mainly, had 
encompassed his huge jaws in a home-made apparatus, con- 
structed out of the leather of some ancient breechin. His mouth 
was open as far as it could; his lip curled up in rage — a sort of 
terrible grin; his teeth gleaming, ready, from out the darkness; 
the strap across his mouth tense as a bowstring; his whole frame 
stiff with indignation and surprise; his roar asking us all round, 
" Did you ever ^ee the like of this? " He looked a statue of anger 
and astonishment, done in Aberdeen granite. 

We soon had a crowd: the Chicken held on. "A knife!" 
cried Bob; and a cobbler gave him his knife: you know the kind 
of knife, worn away obliquely to a point, and always keen. I 
put its edge to the tense leather; it ran before it; and then! — 
one sudden jerk of that enormous head, a sort of dirty mist 
about his mouth, no noise — and the bright and fierce little 
fellow is dropped, limp and dead. A solemn pause: this was 
more than any of us had bargained for. I turned the little 
fellow over, and saw he was quite dead; the mastiff had taken 
him by the small of the back like a rat, and broken it. 

He looked down at his victim appeased, ashamed, and amazed; 
snuffed him all over, stared at him, and, taking a sudden thought, 
turned round. and trotted off. Bob took the dead dog up, and 
said, "John, we'll bury him after tea." "Yes," said I, and was 
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off after the mastiff. He made up the Cowgate at a rapid swing; 
he had forgotten some engagement. He turned up the Candle- 
maker Row, and stopped at the Harrow Inn. 

There was a carrier's cart ready to start, and a keen, thin, 
impatient, blackavised little man, his hand at his gray horse's 
head, looking about angrily for something. **Rab, ye thief!" 
said he, aiming a kick at my great friend, who drew cringing up, 
and avoiding the heavy shoe with more agility than dignity, and, 
watching his master's eye, slunk dismayed under the cart — his 
ears down, and as much as he had of tail down, too. 

What a man this must be — thought I — to whom my tre- 
mendous hero turns tail! The carrier saw the muzzle hanging, 
cut and useless, from his neck, and I eagerly told him the story, 
which Bob and I always thought, and still think. Homer, or King 
David, or Sir Walter alone were worthy to rehearse. The 
severe little man was mitigated, and condescended to say, "Rab, 
• my man, puir Rabbie," — whereupon the stump of a tail rose 
up/ the ears were cocked, the eyes filled, and were comforted; 
the two friends were reconciled. "Hupp!" and a stroke of the 
whip were given to Jess, and off went the three. 

Bob and I buried the Game Chicken that night (we had not 
much of a tea) in the back-green of his house in Melville Street, 
No. 17, with considerable gravity and silence. 

Rab I saw almost every week, on the Wednesday, and we had 
much pleasant intimacy. I found the way to his heart by fre- 
quent scratching of his huge head, and an occasional bone. 
When I did not notice him he would plant himself straight before 
me, and stand wagging that bud of a tail, and looking up, with 
his head a little to the one side. 

— Brown. 
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THE SCHOOL ALMANAC 

January — 

He catne to my desk with a quivering lip — 

The lesson was done ^^— 
Dear teacher, I want a new leaf," he said, 

I have spoiled this one." 
In place of the leaf so stained and blotted, 
I gave him a new one all unspotted. 
And into his sad eyes smiled — 
Do better now, my child." 

I went to the Throne with a quivering soul — • 

The old year was done — 
Dear Father, hast thou a new leaf for me? 

I have spoiled this one." 
He took the old leaf, stained and blotted, 
And gave me a new one all unspotted; 
And into my sad heart smiled — 
" Do better now, my child." 

"Of all sounds, of all bells most solemn and touching, is the 
peal which rings out the Old Year. I never hear it without a 
gathering up of my mind to a concentration of all the images 
that have been diflFused over the past twelve months. I begin 
to know the worth of that regretted time, as when a person dies." 

— Charles Lamb. 

Flowers are the sweetest things that God ever made and forgot 
to put a soul into. — Beecheb. 
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Ring out the old, ring in the new. 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow; 
The year is going, let him go; 
Ring out the.false, ring in the true. 

— Tennyson. 

I tell you the future can hold no terrors 

For my sad soul while the stars revolve, 
If he will but stand firm on the grave of his errors, 

And, instead of regretting, resolve, resolve! 
It is never too late to begin rebuilding. 

Though all into ruins your life seems hurled. 
For look! how the light of the New Year is gilding 

The worn, wan face of the bruised old world ! 

— Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

January. Darkness and light reign alike. Snow is on the 
ground, cold is in the air. The winter is blossoming in frost- 
flowers. Old sounds are silent in the forest and in the air. In- 
sects are dead, birds are gone, leaves have perished. So hath 
God wiped out the past; so hath he spread the earth, like an 
unwritten page, for a new year. — Beecher. 

PICKWICK'S DRIVE TO MANOR FARM 

Bright and pleasant was the sky, balmy the air, and beautiful 
the appearance of every object around, as Mr. Pickwick leaned 
over the balustrades of Rochester Bridge, contemplating nature, 
and waiting for breakfast. The scene was indeed one which 
might well have charmed a far less reflective mind than that to 
which it was presented. 
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On the left of the spectator lay the ruined wall, broken in 
many places, and in some overhan^ng the narrow beach below 
in rude and heavy masses. Huge knots of seaweed hung upon 
the pointed and jagged stones, 
trembling in every breath of wind; 
and the green ivy clung mournfully 
round the dark and ruined battle- 
ments. Behind it rose the ancient 
castle, its tower roofless, and its mas- 
sive walls crumbling away, but tell- 
ing us proudly of its old might and 
strength, as when, seven hundred 
years ago, it rang with the clash of 
arms, or resounded with the noise of 
feasting and revelry. On either side, 
Chaklbb Dickenb the banks of the Medway, covered 

(1812-1870) , , _ , , , •' . , 

With cornfields and pastures, with 

here and there a windmill or a distant church, stretched away as 
far as the eye could reach, presenting a rich and varied landscape, 
rendered more beautiful by the changing shadows which passed 
swiftly across it, as the thin and half-formed clouds skimmed 
away in the light of the morning sun. The river, reflecting the 
clear blue of the sky, glistened and sparkled as it flowed noise- 
lessly on; and the oars of the fishermen dipped into the water 
with a clear and liquid sound, as the heavy but picturesque 
boats glided slowly down the stream. 

IVIr. Pickwick was roused from the agreeable reverie into 
which he had been led by the objects before him, by a deep sigh 
and a touch on his shoulder. He turned round : and the dismal 
man was at his side. 
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Contemplating the scene? " inquired the dismal man. 
I was," said Mr. Pickwick. 

And congratulating yourself on being up so soon? " 
Mr. Pickwick nodded assent. 

"Ah! people need to rise early, to see the sun in all his splen- 
dor, for his brightness seldom lasts the day through. The 
morning of day and the morning of life are but too much 
alike." 

You speak truly, sir," said Mr. Pickwick. 
How common the saying," continued the dismal man, " *The 
morning is too fine to last!' How well might it be applied to 
our everyday existence! God! what would X forfeit to have the 
days of my childhood restored, or be able to forget them for- 
ever!" 

"You have seen much trouble, sir," said Mr. Pickwick, com- 
passionately. 

"I have," said the dismal man hurriedly; "I have. More 
than those who see me now would believe possible." He paused 
for an instant, and then said abruptly : 

"Did it ever strike you, on such a morning as this, that drown- 
ing would be happiness and peace? " 

" God bless me, no ! " replied Mr. Pickwick, edging a little from 
the balustrade, as the possibility of the dismal man's tipping 
over, by way of experiment, occurred to him rather forcibly. 

"I have thought so, often," said the dismal man without 
noticing the action. "The calm, cool water seems to me to 
murmur an invitation to repose and rest. A bound, a splash, 
a brief struggle; there is an eddy for an instant, it gradually 
subsides into a ripple; the waters have closed above your head, 
and the world has closed upon your miseries and misfortunes 
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forever." The sunken eye of the dismal man flashed brightly 
as he spoke, but the momentary brightness quickly subsided; 
and he turned calmly away as he said: 

"There — enough of that. I wish to see you on another 
subject. You invited me to read that paper, the night before 
last, and listened attentively while I did so." 

"I did," replied Mr. Pickwick; "and I certainly thought — " 

"I asked for no opinion," said the dismal man, interrupting 
him, " and I want none. You are traveling for amusement and 
instruction. Suppose I forward you a curious manuscript — 
observe not curious because wild and improbable, but curious as 
a leaf from the romance of real life. Would you communicate 
it to the club of which you have spoken so frequently? " 

"Certainly," replied Mr. Pickwick, "if you' wished it; and it 
would be entered on their Transactions." 

" You shall have it," replied the dismal man. " Your address" ; 
and, Mr. Pickwick having communicated their probable route, 
the dismal man carefully noted it down in a greasy pocket- 
book, and, resisting Mr. Pickwick's pressing invitation to break- 
ffl,st, left the gentleman at his inn, and walked slowly away. 

Mr. Pickwick found that his three companions had risen, and 
were waiting his arrival to commence breakfast, which was ready 
laid in tempting display. They sat down to the meal; and de- 
voured the broiled ham, eggs, tea, coffee, and sundries with a 
rapidity which at once bore testimony to the excellence of the 
fare and the appetites of the consumers. 

"Now, about Manor Farm," said Mr. Pickwick. "How shall 
we go?" 

"We had better consult the waiter, perhaps," said Mr. Tup- 
man, and the waiter was summoned accordingly. 
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"Dingley Dell, gentlemen — fifteen miles, gentlemen, — cross- 
road — post chaise, sir? " 

Post chaise won't hold more than two," said Mr. Pickwick. 
True, sir, — beg pardon, sir. Very nice four-wheeled 
chaise, sir — seat for two behind — one in front for the gentle- 
man that drives — oh! beg pardon, sir — that'll only hold 
three." 

What's to be done? " said Mr. Snodgrass. 
Perhaps one of the gentlemen Uke to ride, sir," suggested 
the waiter, looking towards Mr. Winkle; "very good saddle 
horses, sir — any of Mr. Wardle's men coming to Rochester, 
bring 'em back, sir." 

"The very thing," said Mr. Pickwick. "Winkle, will you go 
on horseback? " 

Now Mr. Winkle hid certain misgivings in the very lowest 
recesses of his, heart, relative to his equestrian skill; but as he 
would not have them even suspected on any account, he at once 
replied with great hardihood, " Certainly; I should enjoy it, of 
all things." 

Mr. Winkle had rushed upon his fate; there was no recourse. 

Let them be at the door by eleven," said Mr. Pickwick. 
Very well, sir," replied the waiter. 

The waiter retired, the breakfast concluded; and the travelers 
ascended to their respective bedrooms, to prepare a change of 
clothing to take with them on their approaching expedition. 

Mr. Pickwick had made his preliminary arrangements, and 
was looking over the coffee-room blinds at the passengers in the 
street when the waiter entered, and announced that the chaise 
was ready — an announcement which the vehicle itself confirmed 
by forthwith appearing before the coflPee-room blinds aforesaid. 
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It was a curious little green box on four wheels, with a low 
place like a wine bin for two behind, and an elevated perch for 
one in front, drawn by an immense brown horse: apparently a 
near relative of the one in the chaise, was another ready saddled 
for Mr. Winkle. 

"Bless my soul!" said Mr. Pickwick, as they stood on the 
pavement while the coats were being put in. "Bless my soul! 
who's to drive? I never thought of that." 
Oh! you, of course," said Mr. Tupman. 
Of course," said Snodgrass. 
I ! " 'exclaimed Mr. Pickwick. 

Not the shghtest fear, sir," interposed the hostler. "War- 
rant him quiet, sir; an infant in arms might drive him." 

"He don't shy, does he? " inquired Mr. Pickwick. 

"Shy, sir? He wouldn't shy if he was to meet a vaggin-load 
of monkeys, with their tails burnt off." 

The last recommendation was indisputable. Mr. Tupman 
and Mr. Snodgrass got into the bin; Mr. Pickwick ascended to 
his perch, and deposited his feet on a floor-clothed shelf, erected 
beneath it for that purpose. 

"Now, shiny Villiam," said the hostler to the deputy hostler, 
"give the gen'lm'n the ribbons." "Shiny Villiam" — so called, 
probably, from his sleek hair and oily countenance — placed 
the reins in Mr. Pickwick's left hand, and the upper hostler 
thrust a whip into his right. 

"Wo — o!" cried Mr. Pickwick, as the tall quadruped evinced 
a decided inclination to back into the coffee-room window. 

"Wo — o!" echoed Mr. Tupman and Mr. Snodgrass^ from 
the bin. 

"Only his playfulness, gen'lm'n," said the head hostler en- 
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couragingly; "just kitch hold on him, Villiam." The deputy 
restrained the animars impetuosity, and the principal ran to 
assist Mr. Winkle in mounting. • 

"T'other side, sir, if you please." 

"Blowed if the gen'lm'n worn't gettin' up on the wrong side," 
whispered a grinning post-boy, to the inexpressibly gratified 
waiter. 

Mr. Winkle, thus instructed, climbed into the saddle, with 
about as much diflSculty as he would have experienced in getting 
up the side of a first-rate man-o'-war. 

"AH right?" inquired Mr. Pickwick, with an inward presenti- 
ment that it was all wrong. 

All right," replied Mr. Winkle faintly. 

Let 'em go," cried the hostler. "Hold him in, sir"; and 
away went the chaise, and the saddle horse, with Mr. Pickwick 
on the box of the one, and Mr. Winkle on the back of the other> 
to the deUght and gratification of the whole inn yard. 

"What makes him go sideways?" said Mr. Snodgrass in the 
bin to Mr. Winkle in the saddle. 

"I can't imagine," replied Mr. Winkle. His horse was drift- 
ing up the street in the most mysterious manner — side first, 
with his head toward one side of the way, and his tail toward 
the other. 

Mr. Pickwick had no leisure to observe either this or any 
other particular, the whole of his faculties being concentrated 
in the management of the animal attached to the chaise, who 
displayed various peculiarities, highly interesting to a bystander 
but by no means equally amusing to any one seated behind him. 
Besides constantly jerking his head up, in a very unpleasant and 
uncomfortable manner, and tugging at the reins to an extent 
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which rendered it a matter of great difficulty for Mr. Pickwick 
to hold them, he had a singular propensity for darting now and 
then to th5 side of the road, then stopping short, and then rush- 
ing forward for some minutes, at a speed which it was wholly 
impossible to control. 

"What can he mean by this?" said Mr. Snodgrass, when the 
horse had executed his maneuver for the twentieth time. 

*"! don't know," replied Mr. Tupman; "it looks very like 
shying, don't it?" Mr. Snodgrass was about to reply, when he 
was interrupted by a shout from Mr. Pickwick. 

"Woo," said that gentleman, "I have dropped my whip." 

"Winkle," cried Mr. Snodgrass, as the equestrian came trot- 
ting up on the tall horse, with his hat over his ears, and shaking 
all over, as if he would shake to pieces with the violence of the 
exercise, "pick up the whip, there's a good fellow." Mr. 
Winkle pulled at the bridle of the tall horse till he was black 
in the face; and, having at length succeeded in stopping him, 
dismounted, handed the whip to Mr. Pickwick, and, grasping 
the reins, prepared to remount. 

Now, whether the tall horse, in the natural playfulness of his 
disposition, was desirous of having a little innocent recreation 
with Mr. Winkle, or whether it occurred to him that he could 
perform the journey as much to his own satisfaction without a 
rider as with one, are points upon which we can arrive at no defi- 
nite and distinct conclusion. By whatever motives the animal 
was actuated, certain it is that no sooner had Mr. Winkle touched 
the reins than he slipped them over his head, and darted back- 
ward at their full length. 

"Poor fellow," said Mr. Winkle soothingly, "poor fellow, 
good old horse." The poor "fellow" was proof against flattery: 
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the more Mr. Winkle tried to get nearer him the more he sidled 
away; and, notwithstanding all kinds of coaxing and wheedling, 
there were Mr. Winkle and the good old horse going round and 
round each other for ten minutes; at the end of which time each 
was precisely at the same distance from one another as when 
they first commenced — an unsatisfactory sort of thing under 
any circumstances, but particularly so in a lonely road, where 
no assistance can be procured. 

"What am I to do?" shouted Mr. Winkle, after the dodging 
had been prolonged for a long time. "What am I to do? I 
can't get him." 

"You had better lead him till you come to a turnpijce," repUed 
Mr. Pickwick from the chaise. 

"But he won't come," roared Mr. Winkle. "Do come, and 
hold him." 

Mr. Pickwick was the impersonation of kindness and human- 
ity ; he threw the reins on his horse's back, and, having descended 
from his seat, carefully drew the chaise into the hedge, lest any- 
thing should come along the road, and stepped back to the assist- 
ance of his distressed companion, leaving Mr. Tupman and Mr. 
Snodgrass in the vehicle. 

The horse no sooner saw Mr. Pickwick advancing toward 
him with the chaise whip in his hand, than he exchanged the 
rotary movement in which he had previously indulged for a 
retrograde movement of so determined a character that it at 
once drew Mr. Winkle, who was still at the end of the bridle, at a 
rather quicker rate than fast walking, in the direction from which 
they had just come. Mr. Pickwick ran to his assistance, but 
the faster Mr. Pickwick ran forward, the faster the horse ran 
backward. 
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There was a great scraping of feet and kicking up of the dust; 
and at last Mr. Winkle, his arms being nearly pulled out of their 
sockets, fairly let go his hold. The horse paused, stared, shook 
his head, turned round, and quietly trotted home to Rochester, 
leaving Mr. Winkle and Mr. Pickwick gazing on each other with 
countenances of blank dismay. A ratthng noise at a little dis- 
tance attracted their attention. They looked up. 

"Bless my soul!" exclaimed the agonized Mr. Pickwick, 
" there's the other horse running away ! " 

It was but too true. The animal was startled by the noise, 
and the reins were on his back. The result may be guessed. 
He tore oflF with the four-wheeled chaise behind him, and Mr. 
Tupman and Mr. Snodgrass in the four-wheeled chaise. The 
heat was a short one. Mr. Tupman threw himself into the 
hedge, Mr. Snodgrass followed his example, the horse dashed 
the four-wheeled chaise against a wooden bridge, separated the 
wheels from the body, and the bin from the perch; and finally 
stood stock still to gaze upon the ruin he had made. 

The first care of the two unspilt friends was to extricate their 
unfortunate companions from their bed of quickset — a process 
which gave them the unspeakable satisfaction of discovering 
that they had sustained no injury beyond sundry rents in their 
garments, and various lacerations from the brambles. The 
next thing to be done was to unharness the horse. This compli- 
cated process having been accomplished, the party walked slowly 
forward, leading the horse among them, and abandoning the 
chaise to its fate. 

An hour's walking brought the travelers to a road-side public 
house, with two elm trees, a horse trough and a sign-post in 
front; one or two deformed hayricks behind, a kitchen garden at 
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the side, and rotten sheds and moldering outhouses jumbled in 
strange confusion, all about it. A red-headed man was working in 
the garden, and to him Mr. Pickwick called lustily, "Hallo there!" 

The red-headed man raised his body, shaded his eyes with his 
hand, and stared long and coolly at Mr. Pickwick and his com- 
panions. 

Hallo there!" repeated Mr. Pickwick. 
Hallo!" was the red-headed man's reply. 

"How far is it to Dingley Dell?" 

" Better er seven mile. " 
Is it a good road?" 

No, faint." Having uttered this brief reply, and apparently 
satisfied himself with another scrutiny, the red-headed man re- 
sumed his work. 

"We want to put this horse up here," said Mr. Pickwick; "I 
suppose we can, can't we? " 

"Want to put that ere horse up, do ee?" repeated the red- 
headed man, leaning on his spade. 

"Of course," repUed Mr. Pickwick, who by this time had ad- 
vanced, horse in hand, to the garden rails. 

" Missus ! " — roared the man with the red head, emerging from 
the garden, and looking very hard at the horse — " Missus!" 

A tall,-^bony woman in a coarse blue pelisse, with the waist an 
inch or two below her armpits, responded to the call. 

"Can we put this horse up here, my good woman?" said Mr. 
Tupman, advancing, and speaking in his most seductive tones. 
The woman looked very hard at the whole party; and the red- 
headed man whispered something in her ear. 

"No," repUed the woman, after a little consideration, "I'm 
afeered on it." 
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please me so much as that delightful prospect; but I have been 
suddenly forced to change the execution of my favorite plan, and 
so I have had at last the happiness of receiving a letter from you; 
I know that you will approve of my prolonging my absence for 
poUtical motives. 

"And the army, my dear General! What is to be its future? 
K it is otherwise, I shall be very unhappy. Our part of the 
army, will they re^main united? If not I hope that we shall not 
lose our noble titles as officers and soldiers of the American army 
and that in a time of danger we can be recalled from all comers 
of the world, and reunited for the defence of a country which 
has been so heroically saved. 

"I am anxious to know the measure which will be taken. 
Truly I count upon your kindness to write me a very detailed 
letter, not only in the public interests, but also because I have 
the desire to be informed of all that which concerns you person- 
ally. 

"Adieu! adieu, my dear General. If the Spaniards had com- 
mon sense I should have been spared this wretched journey to 
Madrid, but I am called there by a duty to America. 

"Let us return at present to our affairs; for I will urge you to 
return to France with me. The best way to arrange it will be 
for Madame Washington to accompany you. She will render 
Madame de La Fayette and myself perfectly happy. I pray 
your excellency to offer my compliments to Tilghman, to 
George, to all the staff. Remember me to all my friends 
in the army. Have the kindness to speak to your re- 
spected mother, I wish her happiness, with all my soul. 
Adieu, yet once more, my dear General, with all the sentiments, 
etc." 
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AN ICEBERG 

And this iceberg has more significance than the great flood 
which the glaciers' southern sister — the broad Amazon — pours 
into the ocean from the slopes of the Andes and the mountains 
of Brazil. Solemn, stately, and erect in tempest and in calm it 
rides the deep. The restless waves resound through the broken 
archways and thunder against its adamantine walls. Clouds, 
impenetrable as those which shielded the graceful form of Are- 
thusa, clothe it in the morning; under the bright blaze of the 
noonday sun it is armored in glittering silver; it robes itself in 
the gorgeous colors of evening; and in the silent night the heav- 
enly orbs are mirrored in its glassy surface. Drifting snows whirl 
over it in the winter, and the sea-gulls swarm around it in sum- 
mer. The last rays of departing day Unger upon its lofty spires; 
and when the long darkness is past, it catches the first gleam of 
the returning light, and its gilded dome heralds the coming of 
mom. The elements combine to render tribute to its matchless 
beauty. Its loud voice is wafted to the shore, and the earth 
rolls it from crag to crag among the echoing hills. The sun 
steals through the veils of radiant fountains which flutter over it 
in the summer winds, and the rainbow on its pallid cheek betrays 
the warm kiss. The air crowns it with wreaths of soft vapor, 
and the waters around it take the hues of the emerald and the 
sapphire. In fulfilment of its destiny it moves steadily onward 
in its blue pathway, through the varying seasons and under the 
changeful skies. Slowly, as in ages long gone by, it arose from 
the broad waters, so does it sink back into them. It is indeed a 
noble symbol of the law, a monument of Time's slow changes. 
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more ancient than the Egyptian pyramids or the obelisk of 
Heliopolis. Its crystals were dewdrops and snowflakes long 
before the human race was born in Eden. — Hayes. 

GOODY BLAKE AND HARRY GILL 

Oh! what's the matter? what's the matter? 

What is it that ails young Harry Gill, 
That evermore his teeth they chatter. 

Chatter, chatter, chatter still?" 
Of waistcoats Harry has no lack, . 

Good duffle gray, and flannel fine; 
He has a blanket on his back. 

And coats enough to smother nine. 

In March, December, and in July, 

'Tis all the same with Harry Gill; 
The neighbors tell, and tell you truly. 

His teeth they chatter, chatter still. 
At night, at morning, and at noon, 

'Tis all the same with Harry Gill; 
Beneath the sun, beneath the moon. 

His teeth they chatter, chatter still. 

Young Harry was a lusty drover. 

And who so stout of limb as he? 
His cheeks were red as ruddy clover. 

His voice was like the voice of three. 
Auld Goody Blake was old and poor, 

111 fed she was, and thinly clad; 
And any man who passed her door 

Might see how poor a hut she had. 
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All day she spun in her poor dwelling 

And then her three hours' work at night ! 
Alas! 'twas hardly worth the telling. 

It would not pay for candle-light. 
This woman dwelt in Dorsetshire, ' 

Her hut was on a cold hill-side, 
And in that country coals are dear. 

For they come far by wind and tide. 

By the same fire to boil their potage, 

Two poor old dames, as I have known. 
Will often Uve in one small cottage, 

But she, poor woman, dwelt alone. 
*Twas well enough when summer came. 

The long, warm, lightsome summer day. 
Then at her door the canty dame 

Would sit, as any linnet gay. 

But when the ice our streams did fetter, 

O ! then how her old bones would shake ! 
You would have said, if you had met her, 

'Twas a hard time for Goody Blake. 
Her evenings.then were dull and dread; 

Sad case it was, as you may think. 
For very cold to go to bed. 

And then for cold not sleep a wink. 

O joy for her! whene'er in winter 

The winds at night had made a rout. 
And scattered many a lusty spUnter, 

And many a rotten bough about. 
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Yet never had she, well or sick, 
As every man who knew her says, 

A pile beforehand, wood or stick. 
Enough to warm her for three days. 

Now when the frost was past enduring. 

And made her poor old bones to ache, 
Could anything be more alluring 

Than an old hedge to Goody Blake? 
And now and then, it must be said, 

When her old bones were cold and chill. 
She left her fire, or left her bed. 

To seek the hedge of Harry Gill. 

Now Harry, he had long suspected. 

This trespass of old Goody Blake, 
And vow'd that she should be detected. 

And upon her vengeance take. 
And oft from his warm fire he'd go, 

And to the fields his road would take. 
And there, in night, in frost and snow. 

He watched to seize old Goody Blake. 

And once, behind a rick of barley, 

Thus looking out did Harry stand; 
The moon was full and shining clearly. 

And crisp with frost the stubble land. 
He hears a noise — he's all awake — 

Again! on tiptoe down the hill 
He softly creeps — 'Tis Goody Blake! 

She's at the hedge of Harry Gill. 
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Right glad was he when he beheld her : 

Stick after stick did Goody pull: 
He stood behind a bush of elder 

Till she had fill'd her apron full. 
When with her load she turned about, 

The by-road back again to take, 
He started forward with shout, 

And sprang upon poor Goody Blake. 

And fiercely by the arm he took her, 

And by the arm he held her fast, 
And fiercely by the arm he shook her, 

And cried, "I've caught you then at last." 
Then Goody, who had nothing said. 

Her bundle from her lap let fall; 
And kneeling on the sticks she prayed 

To God that is the Judge of all. 

She prayed, her withered hand uprearing. 

While Harry held her by the arm, — 
" God, thou art never out of hearing. 

Oh, may he never more be warm ! " 
The cold, cold moon above her head. 

Thus on her knees did Goody pray : 
Young Harry heard what she had said. 

And icy cold he turned away. 

He went complaining all the morrow 

That he was cold and very chill : 
His face was gloom, his heart was sorrow, 

Alas ! that day for Harry Gill ! 
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That day he wore a riding coat, 

But not a whit the warmer he : 
Another was on Thursday bought. 

And ere the Sabbath he had three. 

'Twas all in vain, a useless matter, 

And blankets were about him pinn'd : 
Yet still his jaws and teeth they clatter. 

Like a loose casement in the wind. 
And Harry's flesh it fell away ; 

And all who see him say 'tis plain 
That Uve as long as live he may, 

He never will be wann again. 

No word to any man he utters. 

Abed or up, to young or old; 
But ever to himself he mutters, 

"Poor Harry Gill is very cold." 
Abed or up, by night or day. 

His teeth they chatter, chatter still : 
Now think ye farmers all, I pray. 

Of Goody Blake and Harry Gill. 

— WpRDSWORTH. 



JUST FOR TO-DAY 

Let me be slow to do my will. 

Prompt to obey, 
Help me to sacrifice myself 

Just for to-day. 
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AMERICA'S GIFT TO HER CHILDREN 

What more could America give a child? Ah, much more! 
As I read how the patriots planned the Revolution, and the wo- 
men gave their sons to die in battle, and the heroes led to victory, 
and the rejoicing people set up the Republic, it dawns on me 
gradually what was meant by my country. The people all 
desiring noble things, and striving for them together, defying 
their oppressors, giving their lives for each other — all this it 
was that made my country. It was not a thing that I under- 
stood; I could not go home and tell Frieda about it, as I told her 
other things I learned at school. But I knew one could say "nay 
country" and feel it, as one felt "God" or "myself." My 
teacher, my schoolmates, George Washington himself, could 
not mean more than I when they said "my country," after I had 
once felt it. For the Country was for all the Citizens, and I was 
a Citizen. And when we stood up to sing "America," I shouted 
the words with all my might. I was in veryearnest proclaiming 
to the world my love for my new-found country. 

" I love thy rocks and rills. 
Thy woods and templed hills." 

Boston Harbor, Crescent Beach, Chelsea Square — all was hal- 
lowed ground to me. — Selection from " The Promised Land, " 
by Mary Antin, a little girl who came from Russia. 

Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatso- 
ever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if 
there be any praise, think on these things. — Paul. 
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A LETTER TO HIS MOTHER 

Honored Mother: 

We received your kind letter of the 2nd instant, by which we 
were glad to hear you still enjoy such a measure of health not- 
withstanding your great age. We read your writing very easily. 
I never met with a word in your letters but what I could easily 
understand, for, though the hand is not always the best, the 
sense makes everything plain. My leg, which yoii enquire after, 
is now quite well. I shall keep these servants; but the man not 
in my own house. I have hired him out to the man that takes 
care of my Dutch printing-office, who agrees to keep him in 
victuals and clothes, and to pay me a dollar a week for his work. 

Sally grows a fine girl, and is extremely industrious with her 
needle and delights in her work. She is of a most affectionate 
temper and perfectly dutiful and obliging to her parents, and to 
all. Perhaps I flatter myself too much, but I have hopes that 
she will prove an ingenious, sensible, notable, and worthy woman 
like her aunt Jenny. She goes now to the dancing-school. 

For my own part, at present I pass my time agreeably enough. 
I enjoy, through mercy, a tolerable share of health. I read a 
a great deal, ride a little, do a little business for myself, now and 
then for others, retire when I can, and go into company when I 
please; so the years roll round, and the last will come, when I 
would rather have it said, "He lived usefully," than, "He died 
rich." 

— Benjamin Franklin. 

GENIUS 

Genius is merely a capacity for hard work. 
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THE NATIONAL ENSIGN 

Behold it! Listen to it! Every star has a tongue; every 
stripe is articulate. There is no language or speech where their 
voices are not heard. There is magic in the web of it. It has 
an answer for every question of duty. It has a solution for every 
doubt and perplexity. It has a word of good cheer for every 
hour of gloom or despondency. 

Behold it! Listen to it! It speaks of earlier and of later 
troubles. It speaks of victories, and sometimes reverses on the 
sea and on the land. It speaks of patriots and heroes among 
the living and the dead. 

But before all and above all other associations and memories, 
whether of glorious men, or glorious deeds, or glorious places, its 
voice is ever of Union 'and Liberty, of the Constitution and the 
Laws. 

Behold it! Listen to it! Let it tell the story of its birth to 
these gallant volunteers, as they march beneath its folds by day, 
or repose beneath its sentinel stars by night! Let it recall to 
them the strange eventful history of its rise and progress; let it re- 
hearse to them the wonderful tale of its trials and its triumphs, in 
peace as well as in war, and never let it be prostituted to any un- 
worthy or unchristian purpose of revenge, depredation or rapine. 

And may a merciful God cover the head of each one of its 
brave defenders in the hour of battle. — R. C. Winthrop. 

So many plans, so many creeds, 
So many paths that wind and wind 
When just the art of being kind 

Is all this sad world needs. 
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THE SCHOOL ALMANAC 

February 

The Republic may perish; the wide 
arch of our raised Union may fall; star 
by star its glories may expire; stone 
after stone its columns and its capitol 
may molder and crumble; all other 
names which adorn its annals may be 
forgotten; but as long as human hearts 
shall anywhere pant, or human tongue 
shall anywhere plead, for a sure, 
rational, constitutional liberty, those 
hearts shall enshrine the memory, and 
George Washington those tongues shall prolong the fame, 
{I73!i-I79») of George Washington. 

— R. C. WiNTHHOP. 

February. As the month wears on its silent wqrk begins, 
though storms rage. The earth is hidden yet, but not dead. 
The sun is drawing near. He whispers words of deliverance 
into the ears of every sleeping seed and root that Ues beneath 
the snow. The day opens, but the night shuts the earth with 
its frost-lock; but day steadily gains upon the night. 

Die when I may, I want it said of me, by those who knew me 
best, that I always plucked a thistle and planted a flower when 
I thought a flower would grow. — Lincoln. 
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RALEIGH'S FIRST INTERVIEW WITH THE QUEEN 

The royal barge, manned with Queen Elizabeth's watermen, 
richly attired in the regal liveries, and having the banner of 
England displayed, lay at the great stairs which ascended from 
the river Thames, and along with it two or three other boats for 
transporting such part of her retinue as were not in immediate 
attendance on the royal person. Th^ yeomen of the guard, the 
tallest and most handsome men whom England could produce, 
guarded with their halberds the passage from the palace-gate to 
the riverside, and all seemed in readiness for the Queen's coming 
forth, although the day was yet early. 

Walter Raleigh caused his boat to be pulled toward a landing 
place at some distance from the principal one, which it would 
not at that moment have been thought respectful to approach, 
and jumped on shore, followed by his cautious and timid com- 
panions. As they approached the gate of the palace, one of the 
sergeant porters told them they could not at present enter, as 
her majesty was in the act of coming forth. 

"Nay, I told you as much before," said Blount; "do, I pray 
you, my dear Walter, let us take boat and return." 

"Not till I see the Queen come forth," returned the youth 
composedly. 

Thou art mad, stark mad, by the mass," answered Blount. 
And thou," said Walter, "art turned coward of the sudden. 
I have seen thee face half a score of shag-headed Irish kerns to 
thy own share of them, and now thou wouldst blink and go back 
to shun the frown of a fair young lady." 

At this moment the gates opened, and ushers began to issue 
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fortli in array, headed and flanked by the band of Gentlemen 
Pensioners. And after this, amid a crowd of lords and ladies, yet 
so disposed around her that she could see and be seen on all 
sides, came Elizabeth herself, then in the prime of womanhood, 
and in the full glow of what in a sovereign was called beauty, 
and who would in the lowest rank of life have been judged a 
noble figure joined to a striking and commanding physiognomy. 
She leant on the arm of Lord Hunsdon, whose relation to her by 
her mother's side often procured for him such marks of Eliza- 
beth*s intimacy. 

Walter had probably never yet approached so near the person 
of his sovereig^, and he pressed forward as far as the line of 
warders permitted, in order to avail himself of the present op- 
portunity. His companion, on the contrary, cursing his impru- 
dence, kept pulling him backward, till Walter shook him off 
impatiently, and let his rich cloak drop carelessly from one 
shoulder; a natural action, which served, however, to display 
to the best advantage his well-proportioned person. 

Unbonneting at the same time, he fixed his eager gaze on the 
Queen's approach, with a mixture of respectful curiosity and 
modest yet ardent admiration, which suited so well with his fine 
features, that the warders, struck with his rich attire and noble 
countenance, suffered him to approach the ground over which 
the Queen was to pass, somewhat closer than was permitted to 
ordinary spectators. 

Thus the adventurous youth stood full in Elizabeth's eye, an 
eye never indifferent to the admiration which she deservedly 
excited among her subjects, or to the fair proportions of external 
form which chanced to distinguish any of her courtiers. Ac- 
cordingly she fixed her glance on the youth, as he approached 
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the place where she stood, with a look in which surprise at his 
boldness seemed to be mingled with resentment, while a trifling 
accident happened which attracted her attention toward him 
yet more strongly. 

The night had been rainy, and just where the young gentle- 
man stood, a small quantity of mud interrupted the Queen's 
passage. As she hesitated to pass on, the gallant, throwing his 
cloak from his shoulders, laid it on the miry spot so as to insure 
her stepping over it dry shod. Elizabeth looked at the young 
man, who accompanied this act of devoted courtesy with pro- 
found reverence and a blush that overspread his whole counte- 
nance. The Queen was confused, and blushed in return, nodded 
her head, hastily passed on, and embarked in her barge without 
saying a word. 

"Come along. Sir Coxcomb," said Blount; "your gay cloak 
will need the brush to-day, I wot." 

"This cloak," said the youth, taking it iip arid folding it, "shall 
never be brushed while in my possession." 

"And that will not be long, if you learn not a little more 
economy." 

Their discourse was here interrupted by one of the band of 
Pensioners. "I was sent," said he, after looking at them at- 
tentively, " to a gentleman who hath no cloak, or a muddy one. 
You, sir, I think," addressing the younger cavalier, "are the 
man; you will please to follow me." 

"He is in attendance on me," said Blount — "on me, the 
noble Earl of Sussex's master of horse." 

"I have nothing to say to that," answered the messenger; 
"my orders are directly from her Majesty, and concern this 
gentleman only." 
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So saying, he walked away followed by Walter, leaving the 
others behind, Blount's eyes almost starting from his head with 
the excess of his astonishment. At length he gave vent to it in 
an exclamtion: "Who in wonder would have thought this?" 
And shaking his head with a mysterious air, he walked to his 
own boat, embarked and returned to Deptford. 

The young cavalier was in the meanwhile guided to the water 
side by the Pensioner, who showed him considerable respect, a 
circumstance which, to persons in his situation, might be consid- 
ered as an augury of no small consequence. He ushered him 
into one of the wherries which lay ready to attend the Queen's 
barge, which was already proceeding up the river. 

The two rowers used their oars with such expedition at the 
signal of the Gentleman Pensioner that they soon brought their 
little skiff under the stern of the Queen's boat, where she sat 
beneath an awning, attended by two or three ladies and nobles 
of her household. She looked more than once at the wherry 
in which the young adventurer was seated, spoke to those around 
her, and seemed to laugh. 

At length one of the attendants, by the Queen's order appar- 
ently, made a sign to the wherry to come alongside, and the 
young man was desired to step from his own skiff into the 
Queen's barge, which he performed with graceful agility at the 
fore part of the boat, and was brought aft to the Queen's pres- 
ence. The youth underwent the gaze of Majesty, not the less 
gracefully that his self-possession was mingled with embarrass- 
ment. The muddied cloak still hung on his arm and formed 
the natural topic with which the Queen introduced the conversa- 
tion. 

" You have this day spoiled a gay mantle in our service, young 
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man. We thank you for your service, though the manner of 
offering it was unusual, and something bold." 

"In a sovereign's need," answered the youth, "it is each 
liegeman's duty to be bold." 

"By my word, that was well said, my lord," said the Queen, 
turning to a grave person who sat by her, and answered with a 
grave inclination of the head and something of a mumbled 
assent. "Well, young man, your gallantry shall not go unre- 
warded. Go to the wardrobe keeper, and he will have orders to 
supply the suit which you have cast away in our service. Thou 
shalt have a suit, and that of the newest cut, I promise thee, on 
the word of a princess. " 

"May it please your Grace," said Walter hesitating, "it is not 
for so humble a servant of your Majesty to measure out your 
bounties ; but if it became me to choose " 

"Thou wouldst have gold, I warrant me," said the Queen, 
interrupting him; "fie, young man. I take shame to say, that 
in our capital, such and so various are the means of thriftless 
folly, that to give gold to youth is giving fuel to fire, furnishing 
them with the means of self-destruction. If I live and reign 
those means of unchristian excess shall be abridged. Yet thou 
mayst be poor," she added, "or thy parents may be. It shall 
be gold if thou wilt, but thou shalt answer to me for the use 
on t. 

Walter waited patiently until the Queen had done, and then 
modestly assured her that gold was still less in his wish than the 
raiment her Majesty had before offered. 

"How, boy," said the Queen, "neither gold nor garment? 
What is it thou wouldst have of me, then? " 

"Only permission. Madam — if it is not asking too high an 
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honor — permission to wear the cloak which did you the trifling 



service." 



"Permission to wear thine own cloak, thou silly boy?" said the 
Queen. 

" It is no longer mine," said Walter. "When your Majesty's 
foot touched it, it became a fit mantle for a prince, but far too 
rich a one for its former owner." 

The Queen again blushed, and endeavored to cover, by 
laughing, a slight degree of not unpleasing surprise and con- 
fusion. 

"Heard you ever the like, my lords .^^ The youth's head is 
turned with reading romances. I must know something of him 
that I may send him safe to his friends. What art thou ? '* 

"Raleigh is my name', most gracious Queen, the youngest son 
of a large but honorable family of Devonshire." 

"Raleigh?" said Elizabeth, after a moment's recollection; 
" have we not heard of your service in Ireland? " 

"I have been so fortunate as to do some service there, 
Madam," replied Raleigh, "scarce, however, of consequence 
suflScient to reach your Grace's ears." 

"They hear farther than you think of," said the Queen gra- 
ciously, "and have heard of a youth who defended a ford in 
Shannon against a whole band of wild Irish rebels, until the 
stream ran purple with their blood and his own." 

"Some blood I may have lost," said the youth, looking down, 
"but it was where my best is due, and that is in your Majesty's 



service." 



The Queen paused and then said hastily, "You are very young 
to have fought so well, and to speak so well. Hark ye. Master 
Raleigh; wear thy muddy cloak till our pleasure be farther 
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known. And here," she added, giving him a jewel of gold in the 
form of a chessman, " I give thee this to wear at the collar," 

Raleigh, to whom nature had taught intuitively, as it were, 
those courtly arts which many scarce acquire from long experi- 
ence, knelt, and, as he took from her hand the jewel, kissed the 
fingers which gave it. He knew, perhaps better than almost 
any of the courtiers who surrounded her, how to mingle the 
devotion claimed by the Queen with the gallantry due to her 
personal beauty; and in this, his first attempt to unite them, he 
succeeded so well as at once to gratify Elizabeth's personal 
vanity and her love of power. — Scott. 

The magnetism of Longfellow's 
touch Ues in the broad humanity of 
his sympathy which commends his 
poetry to the universal heart. His 
artistic sense is so exqubite that 
each of his poems is a literary study. 
Longfellow's mind takes a simple, 
childhke hold of Ufe. His delight- 
ful familiarity with the pure litera- 
ture of all languages and limes 
must rank him among the learned 
poets 
Hbnby W. LoNomj/sw _ George William Curtis. 

(1807-1882) 

A FATHER'S LETTER 

You must study to be frank with the worid. Frankness is the 
child of honesty and courage. Say just what you mean to do, 
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on every occasion, and take it for granted that you mean to do 
right. If a friend ask a favor, you should grant it, if it is rea- 
sonable; if not, tell him plainly why you cannot; you would 
wrong him and wrong yourself by equivocation of any kind. 

Never do a wrong thing to make a friend or keep one; a man 
who requires you to do so is dearly purchased at a sacrifice. 
Deal kindly but firmly with all your classmates; you will find 
it the policy which wears best. Above all, do not appear to 
others what you are not. 

If you have any fault to find with any one,' tell him, not others, 
of what you complain; there is no more dangerous experiment 
than that of undertaking to be one thing before a man's face and 
another behind his back. We should live, act, and say nothing 
to the injury pf any one. It is not only for the best as a matter 
of principle, but it is the path of peace and honor. 

In regard to duty, let me, in conclusion of this hasty letter, 
inform you that nearly a hundred years ago there was a day of. 
remarkable gloom and darkness, — still known as "the dark 
day," — a day when the light of the sun was slowly extinguished 
as if by an eclipse. 

The Legislature of Connecticut was in session, and as its 
members saw the unexpected and unaccountable darkness com- 
ing on, they shared in the general awe and terror. It was sup- 
posed by many that the last day — the day of judgment — had 
come. 

Then there arose an old Puritan legislator, Davenport, of 
Stamford, and said that, if the last day had come, he desired to 
be found at his place doing his duty, and therefore moved that 
candles be brought in, so that the House could proceed with its 
duty. 
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There was quietness in that man's mind, the quietness of 
heavenly wisdom and inflexible willingness to obey present duty. 
Duty, then, is the sublimest word in our language. Do your 
duty in all things like the old 
Puritan. You cannot do more; you 
should never wish to do less. Never 
let your mother or me wear one gray 
hair for any lack of duty on your part. 
— - From Robert E. Lee to his son, 
G. W. Custis Lee. 



His heart was aa great as the world, 
but there was no room in it to hold 
the memory of a wrong. ^^^^^^ ^;^^^ 

— Said (^ Lincoln. (1809-1865) 

THE LOVELY SHELL 

See what a lovely shell. 

Small and pure as a peail. 
Lying close to my foot. 

Frail, but a work divine. 
Made so fairily well 

With delicate spire and whorl. 
How exquisitely minute, 

A miracle of design ! 

What is it? A learned man 
Could give it a clumsy name. 
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Let him name it who can. 
The beauty is still the same. 

The tiny cell is forlorn, 

Void of the living will 
That made it stir on the shore. 

Did he stand at the diamond door 
Of his house in a rainbow frill? 

Did he push, when he was uncurl'd, 
A golden foot or a fairy horn 

Thro' his dim water world? 

Slight, to be crushed with a tap 

Of my finger on the sand ! 
Small, but a work divine ! - 

Frail, but of force to withstand, 
Year upon year, the shock 

Of cataract seas that snap 
The three decker's oaken spine 

Athwart the ledges of rock 
Here on the Briton strand ! 

— Tennyson. 



GLORIOUS OLD BANNER 

Is it any wonder that the old soldier loves the flag under whose 
folds he fought and for which his comrades shed so much blood? 

He loves it for what it is and for what it represents. It em- 
bodies the purposes and history of the government itself. It 
records the achievements of its defenders upon land and sea. 
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It heralds the heroism and sacrifices of our Revolutionary fathers 
who planted free government on this continent and dedicated it 
to liberty forever. 

It attests the struggles of our army and the valor of our citi- 
zens in all the wars of the Republic. It has been sanctified by 
the blood of our best and our bravest. It records the achieve- 
ment of Washington and the martyrdom of Lincoln. 

It has been bathed in the tears of a sorrowing people. It has 
been glorified in the hearts of a freedom-loving people, not only 
at home but in every part of the world. 

Our flag expresses more than any other flag; it means more 
than any other national emblem. It expresses the will of a free 
people, and proclaims that they are supreme and that they ac- 
knowledge no earthly sovereign but themselves. 

It never was assaulted that thousands did not rise up to smite 
the assailant. Glorious old banner ! 

— McKlNLEY. 

ROAST PIG 

Mankind, says a Chinese manuscript which my friend M. was 
obliging enough to read and explain to me, for the first seventy 
thousand ages ate their meat raw, clawing or biting it from the 
living animal. The manuscript goes on to say that the art of 
roasting or broiling was accidentally discovered in the following 
manner : The swineherd, Hoti, having gone out into the woods 
one morning, as his manner was, to collect mast for his hogs, 
left his cottage in the care of his eldest son, Bobo, a great, lubberly 
boy, who, being fond of playing with fire, as younkers of his age 
conxmonly are, let some sparks escape into ^ bundle of straw, 
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which, kindling quickly, spread the conflagration over every 
part of their mansion till it was reduced to ashes. Together 
with the cottage, — a sorry antediluvian makeshift of a build- 
ing, you m^y think it, — what was of much more importance, 
a fine litter of pigs, no less than nine in number, perished. China 
pigs have been esteemed a luxury all over the East from the 
remotest periods that we read of. Bobo was in the utmost con- 
sternation, as you may think, not so much for the sake of the 
tenement, which his father and he could easily build up again 
with a few dry branches and the labor of an hour or two at any 
time, as for the loss of the pigs. 

While he was thinking what he should say to his father, and 
wringing his hands over the smoking remnants of one of those 
untimely sufferers, an odor assailed his nostrils unlike any scent 
which he had ever before experienced. What could it proceed 
from? — not from the burnt cottage, — he had smelt that smell 
before, — indeed, this was by no means the first accident of the 
kind which had occurred through the negligence of this unlucky 
young firebrand. Much less did it resemble that of any known 
herb, weed, or flower. A premonitory moistening at the same 
time overflowed his nether lip. He knew not what to think. 
He stooped down to feel the pig, if there were any signs of life 
in it. He burnt his fingers, and to cool them he applied them 
in booby fashion to his mouth. Some of the crumbs of the 
scorched skin had come away with his fingers, and for the first 
time in his lif6, — in the world's life indeed, for before him no 
man had known it^ — he tasted — crackling! Again he felt 
and fumbled the pig. It did not burn him so much now; still 
he licked his fingers from a sort of habit. The truth at length 
broke into his slow understanding, that it was the pig that 
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smelt so, and the pig that tasted so delicious; and, surrendering 
himself up to the new bom pleasure, he fell to tearing up whole 
handfuls of the scorched skin with the flesh next it, and was 
cramming it down his throat in his beastly fashion when his sire 
entered amid the smoking rafters, armed with retributory cudgel, 
and, finding how affairs stood, began to rain blows upon the 
young rogue's shoulders as thick as hailstones, which Bobo 
heeded not any more than if they had been flies. The tickling 
pleasure which he experienced in his lower regions had rendered 
him quite callous to any inconveniences he might feel in those 
remote quarters. His father might lay on, but he could not 
beat him from his pig till he had fairly made an end of it, when, 
becoming a little more sensible to his situation, something like 
the following dialogue ensued : 

"You graceless whelp, what have you got there devouring? 
Is it not enough that you have burnt me down three houses with 
your dog's tricks, and be hanged to you ! but you must be eating 
fire, and I know not what ? What have you got there, I say ? " 

"O, father, the pig, the pig! do come and taste how nice the 
burnt pig eats ! " 

The ears of Hoti tingled with horror. He cursed his son, and 
he cursed himself that ever he should beget a son that should 
eat burnt pig. 

Bobo, whose scent was wonderfully sharpened since morning, 
soon raked out another pig, and fairly rending it asunder, thrust 
the lesser half by main force into the fists of Hoti, still shouting 
out, "Eat, eat, eat the burnt pig, father; only taste; O Lord! " — 
with such like barbarous ejaculations, cramming all the while 
as if he would choke. 

Hoti trembled in every joint while he grasped the abominable 
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thing, waverings whether he should not put his son to death for 
an unnatural monster, when the crackling scorching his fingers, 
as it had done his son's, and, applying the same remedy to them, 
he in turi^ tasted some of the flavor, which, make what sour 
mouths he would for a pretence, proved not altogether displeas- 
ing to him. In conclusion, both father and son fairly sat down 
to the mess, and never left off till they had dispatched all that 
remained of the litter. 

Bobo was strictly enjoined not to let the secret escape, for the 
neighbors would certainly have stoned them for a couple of 
abominable wretches, who could think of improving upon the 
good meat which God had sent them. Nevertheless, strange 
stories got about. It was observed that Hoti's cottage was 
burnt down now more frequently than ever. Nothing but fires 
from this time forward. Some would break out in broad day, 
others in the night time. As often as the sow farrowed, so sure 
was the house of Hoti to be in a blaze; and Hoti himself, which 
was the more remarkable, instead of chastising his son, seemed 
to grow more indulgent to him than ever. 

At length they were watched, the terrible mystery discovered, 
and father and son summoned to take their trial at Pekin, then 
an inconsiderable assize town. Evidence was given, the obnox- 
ious food itself produced in court, and verdict about to be pro- 
nounced, when the foreman of the jury begged that some of the 
burnt pig, of which the culprits stood accused, might be handed 
into the box. He handled it, and they all handled it; and burn- 
ing their fingers, as Bobo and his father had done before them, 
and nature prompting to each of them the same remedy, against 
the face of all the facts, and the clearest charge which judge had 
ever given — to the surprise of the whole court, townsfolk. 
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strangers, reporters, and all present — without leaving the box, 
or any manner of consultation whatever, they brought in a 
simultaneous verdict of Not Guilty. 

The judge, who was a shrewd fellow, winked at the manifest 
iniquity of the decision; and when the court was dismissed, went 
privily, and bought up all the pigs that could be had for love or 
money. In a few days his Lordship's town-house was observed 
to be on fire. The thing took wing, and now there was nothing 
to be seen but fire in every direction. Fuel and pigs grew 
enormously dear all over the district. The insurance ofiices 
one and all shut up shop. People built slighter and slighter 
every day, until it was feared that the very science of architec- 
ture would in no long time be lost to the world. 

Thus this custom of firing houses continued, till in process of 
time, a sage arose who made a discovery that the flesh of swine, 
or indeed of any other animal, might be cooked — burnt as they 
called it — without consuming a whole house. Then first began 
the rude form of a gridiron. Roasting by the string or spit came 
in a century later ; I forget in whose dynasty. 

By such slow degrees do the most useful, and seemingly the 
most obvious, arts make their way among mankind. 

— Charles Lamb. 

THE FLAG GOES BY 

Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky. 

Hats off! 
The flag is passing by ! 
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Blue, and crimson, and white it shines. 
Over the steel-tipped, ordered lines. 

HatsoflF! 
The colors before us fly ; 
But more than the flag is passing by. 

Sea fights and land fights, grim and great, 
Fought to make and to save the state; 
Weary marches and sinking ships; 
Cheers of victory on dying lips ; 
Days of plenty, and years of peace, 
March of a strong land's increase; 
Equal justice, right, and law. 
Stately honor and reverend awe; 
Sign of a Nation, great and strong. 
To ward her people from foreign wrong ; 
Pride, and glory, and honor, all 
Live in the colors to stand or fall. 

Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums; 
And loyal hearts are beating high. 

Hats off! 

The flag is passing by ! 

— Bennett. 

No cheating or bargaining will ever get a single thing out of 
nature at half price. Do we want to be strong? We must 
work. To be happy? We must be kind. To be wise? We 
must look and think. — Ruskin. 
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THE SPACIOUS FIRMAMENT 

The spacious firmament on high 

With all the blue ethereal sky. 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 

Their great original proclaim. 

The unwearied sun, from day to day. 

Does his Creator's power display, 

And publishes to every land 

The work of an Almighty hand. 

4 

Soon as the evening shades prevail, . 
The moon takes up its wondrous tale. 
And nightly, to the listening earth, 
Rei>eats the story of its birth. 
While all the stars around her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn. 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

What though in solemn silence all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball? 
What though no real voice nor sound 
Amid the radiant orbs be found? 
In reason's ear they all rejoice. 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 
Forever singing a^ they shine, 
"The hand that made us is divine." 

— Addison. 
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OUR DESTINY OUR OWN 

Our destiny is our own and it must be worked out — perhaps 
in fear and trembling — in our own way. If there be a cher- 
ished American doctrine, the controlling question must be: Is 
it right? If yea, then let us stand by it like men; if nay, have 
done with it and move forward to other issues. 

— William McKinley. 

THE TRUE USE OF WEALTH 

There is a saying which is in all good men's mouths, namely, 
that they are stewards or ministers of whatever talents are en- 
trusted to them. Only, is it not a strange thing that while we 
more or less accept the meaning of that saying, so long as it is 
considered metaphorical, we never accept its meaning in its own 
terms? You know the lesson is given us under the form of a 
story about money. Money was given to the servants to make 
use of; the unprofitable servant dug in the earth, and hid his 
Lord's money. Well, we in our poetical and spiritual applica- 
tion of this say that of course money doesn't mean money — it 
means wit, it means intellect, it means influence in high quarters, 
it means everything in the world except itself. 

And do you not see what a pretty and pleasant come off there 
is for most of us in this spiritual application? Of course, if we 
had wit, we would use it for the good of our fellow-creatures; 
but we haven't wit. Of course, if we had influence with the 
bishops, we would use it for the good of the church; but we 
haven't any influence with the bishops. Of course, if we had 
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political power, we would use it for the good of the nation; but 
we have no political power; we have no talents entrusted to us of 
any sort or kind. It is true we have a little money, but the 
parable can't possibly mean anything so vulgar as money; our 
money's our own. 

I believe, if you think seriously of this matter, you will feel 
that the first and most literal application is just as necessary a 
one as any other — that the story does very specially mean 
what it says — plain money; and that the reason we don't at 
once believe it does so is a sort of tacit idea that while thought, 
wit, and intellect, and all power of birth and position, are indeed 
given to us, and, therefore, to be laid out for the Giver, — our 
wealth has not been given to us; but we have worked for it, and 
have a right to spend it as we choose. I think you will find that is 
the real substance of our understanding in this matter. Beauty, 
we say, is given by God — it is a talent; strength is given by 
God — it is a talent; but money is proper wages for our day's 
work — it is not a talent, it is a due. We may justly spend it 
on ourselves if we have worked for it. 

And there would be some shadow of excuse for this were it 
not that the very power of making money is itself only one of 
the applications of the intellect or strength which we confess 
to be talents. Why is one man richer than another? Because 
he is more industrious, more persevering and more sagacious. 
Well, who made him more persevering and more sagacious than 
others? That power of endurance, that quickness of appre- 
hension, that calmness of judgment, which enable him to seize 
opportunities that others fail — are these .not talents? — are 
they not, in the present state of the world, among the most dis 
tinguished and influential of mental gifts? 
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And is it not wonderful that while we should be utterly 
ashamed to use a superiority of body in order to thrust our 
weaker companions aside from some place of advantage, we un- 
hesitatingly use our superiorities of mind to thrust them back 
from whatever good that strength of mind can attain? You 
would be indignant if you saw a strong man walk into a theatre 
or a lecture-room, and, calmly choosing the best place, take his 
feeble neighbor by the shoulder and turn him out of it into the 
back seats or the street. You would be equally indignant if 
you saw a stout fellow thrust himself up to a table where some 
hungry children are being fed, and reach his arm over their heads 
and take their bread from them. 

But you are not the least indignant if when a man has stout- 
ness of thought and swiftness of capacity, and, instead of being 
long-armed only, has the much greater gift of being long-headed 
— you think it perfectly just that he should use his intellect to 
take the bread out of the mouths of all the other men in the town 
who are in the same trade with him; or use his breadth and sweep 
of sight to gather some branch of the commerce of the country 
into one great cobweb, of which he is himself the central spider, 
making every thread vibrate with the points of his claws, and 
commanding every avenue with the facets of his eyes. You see 
no injustice in this. 

But there is injustice; and, let us trust, one of which honorable 
men will at no very distant period disdain to be guilty. In 
some degrees, however, it is indeed not unjust; in some degrees it • 
is necessary and intended. It is assuredly just that idleness 
should be surpassed by energy; that the widest influence should * 
be possessed by those who are best able to wield it; and that a 
wise man, at the end of his career, should be better oflF than a 
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fool. But, for that reason, is the fool to be wretched, utterly 
crushed down, and left in all the suffering which his conduct and 
capacity naturally inflict? Not so. 

What do you suppose fools were made for? That you might 
tread upon them, and starve them, and get the better of them in 
every possible way? By no means. They were made that wise 
people might take care of them. That is the true and plain fact 
concerning the relations of every strong and wise man to the 
world about him. He has his strength given him, not that he 
may crush the weak, biit that he may support and guide them. 
In his own household he is to be the guide and the support of his 
children; out of his household he is still to be the father, that is, 
the guide and support, of the weak and the poor; not merely of 
the meritoriously weak and innocently poor, but of the guiltily 
and punishably poor; of the men who ought to be ashamed of 
themselves. 

It is nothing to give pension and cottage to the widow who has 
lost her son; it is nothing to give food and medicine to the work- 
man who has broken his arm, or the decrepit woman wasting in 
sickness. But it is something to use your time and strength in 
war with the waywardness and thoughtlessness of mankind; to 
keep the erring workman in your service till you have made him 
an unerring one; and to direct your fellow-merchant to the 
opportunity which his dulness would have lost. 

This is much, but it is yet more, when you have fully achieved 
the superiority which is due to you, and acquired the wealth 
which is the fitting reward of your sagacity, if you solemnly 
accept the responsibility of it, as it is the helm and guide of labor 
far and near. For you who have it in your hands are in reality 
the pilots of the power and effort of the State, It is entrusted 
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to you as an authority to be used for good or evil, just as com- 
pletely as kingly authority was ever given to a prince, or mili- 
taiy command to a captain. And according to the quantity of 
it you have in your hands you are arbiters of the will and work 
of the nation; and the whole issue, whether the work of the State 
shall suffice for the State or not, depends upon you. 

You may stretch out your sceptre over the heads of the la- 
borers, and say to them, as they stoop to its waving, "Subdue 
this obstacle that has baffled our fathers; put away this plague 
that consumes our children; water these dry places, plough these 
desert ones, carry this food to those who are in hunger; carry 
this light to those who are in darkness; carry this life to those 
who are in death;" or on the other side you may say: "Here am 
I; this power is in my hand; come, build a mound here for me to 
be throned upon, high and wide; come, make crowns for my head, 
that men may see them shine from far away; come, weave tapes- 
tries for my feet, that I may tread softly on the silk and purple; 
come, dance before me, that I may be gay, and sing sweetly to 
me, that I may slumber; so shall I live in joy, and die in honor." 
And better than such an honorable death it were that the day 
had perished wherein we were born. 

I trust that in a little while there will be few of our rich men 
who, through carelessness or covetousness, thus forfeit the glori- 
ous office which is intended for their hands. I said, just now, 
that wealth ill used was as the net of the spider, entangling and 
destroying; but wealth well used is as the net of the sacred 
Fisher who gather souls of men out of the deep. A time will 
come — I do not think it is far from us — when this golden net 
of the world's wealth will be spread abroad as the flaming meshes 
of morning cloud over the sky; bearing with them the joy of 
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light and the dew of the morning, as well as the summons to 
honorable and peaceful toil. — Ruskin. 

FLASH 

Flash was a white-foot sorrel, an' run on Number Thre^: 
Not much stable manners — an average horse to see; 
Notional in his methods — strong in loves and hates; 
Not very much respected, or popular 'mongst his mates. 

Dull an' moody an' sleepy, an' " off " on quiet days : 
Full o' turbulent, sour looks, an' small, sarcastic ways; 
Scowled an' bit at his partner, an' banged the stable floor • 
With other means intended to designate life a bore. 

But when, be 't day or night time, he heard the alarm-bell j'ing. 
He'd rush for his place in the harness with a regular tiger spring; 
An' watch, with nervous shivers, the clasp of bickle an' band. 
Until 'twas plainly evident he'd like to lend a hand. 

An' when the word was given, away he would rush and tear, 
As if a thousand witches was rumplin' up his hair. 
An' craze the other horses with his magnetic charm, 
Till every hoof -beat sounded a regular fire-alarm! 

Never a horse a jockey would an' admire 

Like Flash in front of his engine a-runnin' to a fire; 

Never a horse so lazy, so dawdlin', an' so slack. 

As Flash upon his return trip, a-drawin' the engine back. 

Now, when the different horses gets tender footed an' old 
They're no use in our business; so Flash was finally sold 
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To quite a respectable milkman, who found it not so fine 
A-bossin one o' God's creatures outside its natural line. 

Seems as if I could see Flash a-mopin' along here now, 
Feeling that he was simply assistant to a cow; 
But sometimes he'd imagine he heard the alarm-bell's din, 
An' jump an' rear for a season before they could hold him in. 

An' once, in spite o' his master, he strolled in 'mongst us chaps. 
To talk with the other horses, of former fires, perhaps; 
Whereat the milkman kicked him; whereat, us boys to please, 
He begged that horse's pardon upon his bended knees. 

But one day, for a big fire as we was makin' a dash. 
Both o' the horses we had on somewhat resemblin' Flash, 
Yellin', and ringin' an' rushin', with excellent voice and heart, 
We passed the poor old fellow, a-tuggin' away at his cart. 

If ever I see an old hoss grow upward into a new. 
If ever I see a milkman whose traps behind him flew, 
'Twas that old hoss, a-rearin', an' racin' down the track. 
An' that respectable milkman a-tryin' to hold him back. 

Away he rushed like a cyclone for the head o' "Number Three,'^ 
Gained the lead, and kept it, an' steered his journey free; 
Dodgin' wagons an' horses, an' still on the keenest " Silk " 
An' furnishin' all the neighborhood with good, respectable milk. 

Crowd a-yellin' an' runnin', an' vainly hollerin' "Whoa!" 
Milkman bracin' an' sawin', with never a bit o' show; 
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Fireman laughin' an' chucklin', an' shoutin' " Good ! go in ! " 
Hoss a-gettin' down to it, an' sweepin' along like sin. 

Finally came where the fire was — halted with a " thud " 
Sent the respectable milkman heels over head in mud; 
Watched till he see the engines properly workin' there, 
After which he reliuquished all interest in the affair. 

Moped an' wilted an' dawdled, "faded away " once more, 
Took up his old occupation — considerin' life a bore; 
Laid down in his harness, an' — sorry I am to say — 
The milkman he had drawn there took his dead body away. 

That's the whole o' my story : I've seen, more'n once or twice, 
That poor dead animal's actions is full o' human advice; 
An' if you ask what Flash taught, I'll simply answer, then, 
That poor old horse was a symbol of some intelligent men. 

An' if, as some consider, there's anhnals in the sky, 

I think the poor old fellow is gettin' another try; 

But if he should sniff the big fire that plagu6s the abode o' sin. 

It'll take the strongest angel to hold the old fellow in. 

— Will Carleton. 



THE TRUE SPORTSMAN 

The true sportsman would infinitely prefer to be beaten than 
to win unfairly or by any trick or cheating. Codes of honor 
differ, but the spirit of all rules of all games is to so play that the 
intrinsically best man or team shall win. Honor should be the 
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very religion of the gymnasium and the athletic field. The 
best definition of it I know is that it is an instinct for ideal 
conduct. 

— G. Stanley Hall. 

PSALM XIX 

The heavens declare the glory of God; and the firmament 
sheweth his handiwork. 

Day unto day uttereth speech and night unto night sheweth 
knowledge. 

There is no speech nor language where their voice is not heard. 

Thier line is gone out through all the earth and their works to 
the end of the world. In them hath He set a tabernacle for tte 
sun. 

THE GOOD SAMARITAN 

A certain man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell 
among thieves, which stripped him of his raiment, and wounded 
him, and departed, leaving him half dead. 

And by chance there came down a certain priest that way; 
and when he saw him he passed by on the other side. 

And likewise a Levite, when he was at the place, came and 
looked on him and passed by on the other side. 

But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came where he was 
and when he saw him, he had compassion on him, 

And went to him and bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and 
wine, and set him on his own beast, and brought him to an inn, 
and took care of him. 

And on the morrow when he departed, he took out two pence, 
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and gave them to the host, and said unto him, ''Take care of him 
and whatsoever thou spendest more, when I come again, I will 
repay thee." 

Which now of these three, thinkest thou, was neighbor unto 
him that fell among thieves? 

If any little word of mine can make one life the brighter; 

If any little song of ours can make one heart the lighter; 

God help us speak that little word, and take our bit of singing, 

And drop it in some lonely vale, and set the echoes ringing. 

MY BROTHER 

I was walking in the street. A beggar stopped me, — a 
frail old mdn. His inflamed, tearful eyes, blue lips, rough 
rags, — oh, how horribly poverty had disfigured the unhappy 
creature. 

He stretched out his red, swollen hand. He groaned and 
whimpered for alms. I felt in all my pockets — no purse, watch, 
or handkerchief did I find. I had left them all at home. 

The beggar waited. His outstretched hand twitched and 
trembled slightly. 

Embarrassed and confused, I seized his dirty hand and pressed 
it. "Don't be vexed with me, Brother; I have nothing with 
me. Brother." 

The beggar raised his bloodshot eyes to mine; his blue lips 
smiled, and he returned the pressure of my chilled fingers. 

"Never mind. Brother," stammered he; "thank you for this 
— this, tod, was a gift. Brother." 

— Ivan Toubgueneff^ 
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THE BARRIER REEF 

Australia 

A thousand miles the waves beat back and thunder, 
A thousand miles the firm reef spouts its spray ; 

Who reared, my soul, these ocean walls of wonder, 
That here the mighty hosts of breakers stay? 

Without, all currents of the angry billows ; 

Within, the placid splendor of the calm. 
Where spreads the chambered sea her warded pillows. 

Safe from the gales as isles of pine and balm. 

O coral builder, who this reef made glorious 
That stands among the parables of time. 

As thou hast lifted, 'gainst the seas, victorious. 
These fortress walls, stupendous and sublime. 

So man may add by simple gelf -denials 

Virtue, till his perils cease; 
Without the billows baflBed in their trials; 

Within the havens and the ports of peace. 

O coral builder, least of all earth's creatures. 

Thy will has climbed where failed the aims of man ! 

The simplest yet the grandest of life's teachers. 
Finite in work, but infinite in plan ! 

In thee, achievement finds her noblest story. 
He wins whose purpose upward climbs like thee; 
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Man maps the earth, and builds his towers of glory — 
But thou alone hast ordered back the sea ! 

— Percival. 

. THE CORAL GROVE 

Deep in the wave is a coral grove 

Where the purple mullet and goldfish rove; 

Where the sea flower spreads its leaves of blue, 

That never are wet with the falling dew; 

But in bright and changeful beauty shine 

Far down in the green and glassy brine. 

The floor is of sand, like the mountain's drift, 

And the pearl shells spangle the flinty snow ; 

From the coral rocks the sea plants lift 

Their boughs, where the tides and billows flow; 

The water is still and calm below. 

For the winds and waves are absent there. 

And the sands are bright as the stars that glow 

In the motionless fields of upper air. 

There, with its waving blade of green. 

The sea flag streams through the silent water, 

And the crimson leaf of the dulse is seen 

To blush like a banner bathed in slaughter. 

There, with a light and easy motion. 

The fan coral sweeps through the clear deep sea; 

And the yellow and scarlet tufts of ocean 

Are bending like corn on the upland lea. 

And life in rare and beautiful forms 

Is sporting amid those bowers of stone. 
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And is safe, when the wrathful spirit of storms 
Has made the top of the waves his own; 
And when the ship from his fury flies. 
When the myriad voices of ocean roar, 
. When the wind-god frowns in the murky skies, 
And demons are waiting the wreck on shor^, 
Then far below, in the peaceful sea. 
The purple mullet and goldfish rove. 
Where the waters murmur tranquilly 
Through the bending twigs of the coral grove. 

— Percival. 

THE FOOTBALL GAME 

It is 'Varsity's kick. Campbell takes it carefully, and places 
it in touch well within the McGill twenty-five. After the throw 
in, the teams settled down to scrimmage as steady as at the first, 
with this difference, however, that 'Varsity shows perceptibly 
weaker. Back step by step their scrimmage is forced toward 
the centre, the retreat counterbalanced somewhat by the splen- 
did individual boring of Campbell and Shock. But both teams 
are alert and swift at the quarters, fierce in tackle and playing 
with amazing steadiness. 

Suddenly Carroll nips up the ball and passes hard and swift to 
the half-back immediately behind him, who in turn passes far 
out to Bunch on the left wing. With a beautiful catch Bunch, 
never slacking speed, runs round the crowd, dodges the quarters, 
knocks off Martin, and with a crowd of men of both teams close 
upon his heels, makes for the line. 

Before him stands Bate alone. From his tall, lank make, one 
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might easily think him none too secure on his legs. Bunch 
determines to charge, and like a Uttle bull rushes full at 
him. 

But Bate's whole football life has been one long series of de- 
ceptions, and so he is quite prepared for this kind of attack. 
As Bunch comes at him he steps lightly aside, catches the half- 
back about the neck, swings him round and lands him prone 
with such terrific impact that the ball flies out of his grasp. 

Immediately little Brown has it, passes to Martin, who on be- 
ing tackled passes to The Don. The field before him is full of 
the enemy, but The Don never hesitates. Doubling, twisting, 
knocking oflF, he eludes man after man, while the crowds on the 
line grow more and more frantic, and at length, clearing the main 
body, he sets off across the field to more open countly on the 
'Varsity left. Behind him come -Canipbell, Shock, Martin and 
others, following hard; before him stand three of the McGill 
defence. Dorion, McDonnell, and Mooney. He has already 
made a great run, and it looks as if he cannot possibly make 
through. 

First Dorion springs at him, but The Don's open hand at the 
end of a rigid arm catches him full in the neck, and Dorion goes 
down like a stick. 

Big McDonnell bears swiftly down upon him and leaps high 
at him, but The Don lowers his shoulder, catches McDonnell 
below the wind and slides him over his back; but before he can 
get up speed again little Carroll is clutching at his hips, and 
Mooney, the McGill full-back, comes rushing at him. Swinging 
round. The Don shakes Carroll partly off, and with that fierce 
downward cut of his arm which is his special trick, sends the 
little quarter flying, and just as Mooney tackles, passes the ball 
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over his shoulder to Shock, who is immediately pounced upou by 
half a dozen McGill men, but who, ere he is held, passes to Camp- 
bell, who in turn works forward a few yards, and again on being 
tackled, passes to The Don. It is a magnificent bit of playing. 
For a few moments both teamshang in the balance, neither giving 
an inch, when old Black, yelling and waving wildly, attracts the 
attention of Bate. 

"Go in!" he cries. "Go in!" and Bate, coming up with a 
rush, throws himself behind the scrim. 

His weight turns the scale. Slowly at first, but gaining mo- 
mentum with every inch, the mass yields, sways and begins to 
move. The McGill men, shoving, hacking, struggling, fighting 
fiercely, finally dropping on their knees, strive to check that 
relentless advance. It is in vain. Their hour has come. 

With hoarse cries, regardless of kicks and blows, trampling 
on prostrate foes, and followed by a mob of spectators tumultu- 
ously cheering, the 'Varsity wedge cleaves its way, till on the 
other side The Don appears with the ball hugged to his breast 
and Huntingdon hanging to his throat. A final rush and the 
ball is down. 

"The ball is down!" cries the referee, and almost immediately 
time is called. 

The great match is over. By four points 'Varsity holds the 
championship of the Dominion. 

"The greatest match ever played on this ground," cries old 
Black, pushing through the crowd to Campbell, with both hands 
outstretched. 

After him comes the Montreal captain. "I congratulate you 
most heartily," he says, in a voice that breaks in spite of all he 
can do. 
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"ThankS) old man," says Campbell quietly. "It was a case 
of sheer luck." 

Not a bit of it," replies Huntingdon, recovering himself. 
You have a great team . I never saw a better. ' ' 

Well," replied Campbell heartily, "I have just seen as good, 
and there's none we would rather win from than McGill." 

"And none," replies Huntingdon, "McGill would rather lick 
than 'Varsity." 

Meantime Shock, breaking from a crowd of admirers who are 
bound to carry him in on their shoulders, makes for the Fair- 
banks carriage, and greets his mother quietly. 
Well, mother, it's over at last." 

Ay, it is. Poor fellows, they will be feeling bad. But come 
along, laddie, you will be needing your supper, I doubt." 

Shock laughs loudly. He knows his mother and needs 
no words to tell him her heart is bursting with pride and 
triumph. 

" Come in. Let us have the glory of driving you home," cries 
Betty. 

" In this garb ?" laughs Shock. 

"That's the garb of your glory," says Helen, her fine eyes 
lustrous with excitement. 

"Come, Hamish man, you will get your things and we will be 
waiting for you . " ' 

"Very well," he replies, turning away. "I will be only a 
minute." 

He is not allowed to escape, but with a roar the crowd seize 
him, lift him shoulder high, and chanting, "Shock! Shock! we 
— like — '■ Shock ! " bear him away in triumph. 

"Eh, what are the daft laddies saying now?" inquires the old 
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lady, struggling hard to keep out of her voice the pride that 
shines in her eyes. 

"Listen," cries Helen, her eyes shining with the same light. 
"Listen to them," and beating time with her hand she joins in 
the chant, " Shock ! Shock ! we — like — Shock." 

— Ralph Connor. 



FRANKLIN'S LETTER TO JAY 

Passy, 10 September, 1783. 
John Jay : 

Sir — I have received a letter from a very respectable person 
in America, containing the following words, viz : 

It is confidently reported, propagated and believed by some 
among us, that the Court of France was at the bottom against 
our obtaining the fishery and territory in that great extent, in 
which both are secured to us by the treaty; that our minister at 
that court favored, or did not oppose, this design amongst us; 
and that it was entirely owing to the firmness, sagacity and dis- 
interestedness of Mr. Adams,- with whom Mr. Jay united, that 
we have obtained these important advantages. 

It is not my purpose to dispute any share of the honor of that 
treaty which the friends of my colleagues may be disposed to 
give them, but, having now spent fifty years of my life in public 
offices and trusts, and having still one ambition left, that of car- 
rying the character of fidelity, at least to the grave with me, I 
cannot allow that I was behind any one of them in zeal and 
faithfulness. I therefore think that I ought not to suflFer an 
accusation, which falls little short of treason to my country, to 
pass without notice, when the means of eflFectual vindication are 
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at hand. You, Sir, were a witness of my conduct in that affair. 
To you and my other colleagues I appeal, by sending to each a 
similar letter with this, and I have no doubt of your readiness to 
do a brother Commissioner justice, by certificates that will 
entirely destroy the effect of that accusation. I have fhe honor 
to be, with much esteem, etc., 

— B. Franklin. 
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The United States Frigate Constitution has come back to 
Boston and Massachusetts. She floats again upon the waters 
into which she rushed as she left the builder's ways a hundred 
years ago. Curious inquirers have been at pains to tell us that 
of the ship launched in 1797 scarcely anything remains; that in 
her long career she has been made over from truck to keel. 
Whether the statement is true or false matters not. It is not a 
given mass of wood and iron which touches our hearts and stirs 
our pride. It is the old ship herself, because she is the visible 
symbol of a great past charged with noble memories and repre- 
senting sentiments, aspirations, and beliefs far more lasting than 
brass eternal, slave to mortal rage. Everyone is familiar with 
Turner's famous picture of "The Fighting Temeraire Towed to 
Her Last Berth." The splendor of the execution arrests the 
eye at once. The crowded river, the disturbed waters, the 
smoky mist, the marvelous effects of clouds and color, of light 
and shade, all fill the gazer with wonder and delight. But there 
is much more than this. As we look at the old brown hulk 
dragged slowly vtp the murky stream, we see that the canvas 
before us is not only a picture, but a poem full of pathos and 
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memories. The old ship's course is run. She will never face the 
seas nor front the foes again. The end of a great career, always 
pathetic to the finite mind, is here very present to us. 

But that is not all which genius has put upon the canvas. 
Turner was painting more than water, sky, and ship. He has 
touched the scene with the enchanter's wand, and we behold, 
as in the magic mirror, the story of England's navy. The long 
roll of her sea fights stretches out before us. All the great fig- 
ures are there, from Grenville sinking on the Revenge, ringed 
round by foes, and Blake burning the Spanish ships at Cadiz 
and sweeping through the Mediterranean, to Nelson dying vic- 
torious at Trafalgar. 

Above all, the "Fighting Temeraire" speaks to us of that 
supreme period of England's naval history when she had crushed 
France and Spain and ruled the ocean unopposed, the great sea 
power of the world. Against that mighty power in full flush of 
victory we took up arms, and England suddenly discovered that, 
ship for ship and man for man, she had more than met her match. 

It was by no fault of their own that the United States found 
themselves pitted in a terrible, unequal struggle against this 
great antagonist. From the renewal of the Napoleonic wars 
after the rupture of the peace of Amiens, there was no insult, no 
humiliation, no outrage that the two great combatants, England 
and France, failed to inflict on the United States. 

If we were to have peace or honor or national existence, we 
had to fight. Thus war begun. We were utterly unprepared 
on land. At sea the case was very different. The career of the 
Constitution illustrates that of the American navy throughout 
the war. Commanded by Captain Isaac Hull, she left the 
Chesapeake on the 12th of July, 1812. On the 17th she almost 
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ran into a British squadron, consisting of a ship of the line of 
sixty rfour guns and four frigates. They gave chase. For three 
days through perilous calms when he towed and warped his ship 
along, through light and baffling breezes, through squalls and 
darkness, Hull worked his way until the last enemy dropped 
below the horizon. He outmaneuvered and outsailed his foes, 
and escaped from an overwhelming force flying the flag of the 
mistress of the seas. 

On July 26th the Constitution reached Boston, and on August 
2nd set sail again and stood to the eastward. On the 19th she 
sighted the Guerriere, one of the ships that had pursued her, and 
bore down at once. . There was an hour of long-range firing, and 
then the Constitution closed and they exchanged broadsides 
within pistol shot. The sea was rough, but the American aim 
was deadly. The Constitution was but little damaged, while 
the Guerriere'? mizzenmast went by the board. Then Hull 
luffed under his enemy's bows and raked her, theft wore and 
raked again. So near were the two ships now that they became 
entangled. 

Finally the sea forced the ships apart after this brief hand-to- 
hand conflict, and as they separated the foremast and mainmast 
of the Guerriere went by the board, and she rolled, a helpless 
hulk, upon the waves. Hull drew off, repaired damages, and 
bore down again when the Guerriere struck her flag. The next 
day Hull took off all the British crew, and the Guerriere, shot to 
pieces and a mere wreck, was set on fire and blown up. We had 
a better ship, more men, and threw a greater weight of metal. 
But we also fought our ship better and were better gunners, for 
while the Constitution lost fourteen, killed and wounded, the 
Guerriere lost seventy-nine and was herself utterly destroyed. 
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Hull returned in triumph to Boston, and the news of his vic- 
tory filled the country with pride and England with alarm. At 
that period England, naturally, considered herself invincible. 
The results hitherto had justified their confidence, but now 
sprang up a people who had faster ships, sailed better, and shot 
straighter than they, and who were always quite as ready as 
they to come to close quarters by boarding. One frigate was 
nothing, but the facts flashed out in this first fight of the Consti- 
tution were impressive indeed. 

The men who fell upon the decks of the Constitution or who 
died at Gettysburg and Shiloh represented the highest and 
noblest spirit of which a race is capable. Without that spirit of 
patriotism, courage, and self-sacrifice no nation can long exist, 
and the greatest material success in the hands of the cringing 
and timid will quickly turn to dust and ashes. The Constitu- 
tion, as she lies in our harbor to-day, is an embodiment and 
memorial of that lofty patriotism. 

Built, launched, and saved here in Boston, is it any wonder 

that we have a peculiar attachment to the old frigate and should 

feel that this ought to be her home and resting-place? And yet 

we know that she is not our ship. She did not win her victories 

for Massachusetts, but for the United States. She was the 

nation's ship and fought the nation's battle beneath the nation's 

flag. 

— Henry Cabot Lodge. 

AN INSCRIPTION 

He that cannot think, is a fool. 
He that will not, is a bigot. 
He that dare not, is a slave. 
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OLD moNsroES 

Ay, tear her tattered ensign down ! 

Long has it waved on high. 
And many an eye has danced to see 

That banner in the sky ; — 

Beneath it rang the battle shout. 

And burst the cannon's roar; 
The meteor of the ocean air 

Shall sweep the clouds no more. 

Her deck once red with heroes' blood. 

Where knelt the vanquished foe. 
When winds were hurrying o'er the flood. 

And waves were white below, 

No more shall feel the victor's tread 

Or know the conquered knee; 
The harpies of the shore shall pluck 

The eagle of the sea ! 

O, better that her shattered hulk 

Should sink beneath the wave; 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep. 

And there should be her grave ! 

Nail to the mast her holy flag, 

Set every threadbare sail, 
And give her to the god of storms — 

The lightning and the gale ! 

— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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TOM BROWN'S LAST VISIT TO RUGBY 

(Part First) . 

Tom Brown stopped once again at the well-known station; 
and leaving his bag and fishing rod with a porter walked slowly 
and sadly up toward the town. It was now July. He had 
rushed away from Oxford the moment that term was over, for a 
fishing ramble in Scotland with two college friends, and had 
been for three weeks living on oatcake and mutton-hams in the 
wildest part of Skye. 

They had descended one sultry evening on the little inn at 
Kyle Rhea ferry, and while Tom and another of the party put 
their tackle together and began exploring the stream for a sea- 
trout for supper, the third strolled into the house to arrange for 
their entertainment. Presently he came out in a loose blouse 
and slippers, a short pipe in his mouth and an old newspaper in 
his hand, and threw himself on the heathery scrub whi<ih met 
the shingle, within easy hail of the fishermen. 

There he lay, the picture of free-and-easj^oafing, hand-to- 
mouth young England, "improving his mind," as he shouted 
to them, by the perusal of the fortnight-old weekly paper, the 
legacy of the last traveller, which he hunted out from the kitchen 
of the little hostelry, and being a youth of a communicative turn 
of mind, began imparting the contents to the fishermen as he 
went on. 

"What a bother they are making about these wretched corn 
laws! here's three or four columns full of nothing but sliding 
scales and fixed duties. Hang this tobacco, it's always going 
out ! — Ah, here's something better — a splendid match between 
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Kent and England, Brown! Kent winning by three wickets. 
FqUx fifty-six runs without a chance, and not out ! " 

Tom, intent on a fish which had risen at him twice, answered 
only with a grunt. 

Anything about the Goodwood?" called out the third man. 
Rory O'More drawn. Butterfly cold amiss," shouted the 
student. 

"Just my luck," grumbled the inquirer, jerking his flies off 
the water, and throwing again with a heavy, sullen splash, and 
frightening Tom's fish. 

"I say, can't you throw lighter over there? We ain't fishing 
for grampuses," shouted Tom across the stream. 

"Hullo, Brown! here's something for you," called out the 
reading man next moment. " Why, your old master, Arnold of 
Rugby, is dead." 

Tom's hand stopped halfway in his cast, and his line and flies 
went all tangling round and round his rod; you might have 
knocked him over with a feather. Neither of his companions 
took any notice of him, luckily; and with a violent effort he set 
to work mechanically to disentangle his line. He felt completely 
carried off his moral and intellectual legs, as if he had lost his 
standing-point in the invisible world. 

As he wearily labored at his line, the thought struck him, "It 
may all be false, a mere newspaper lie," and he strode up to the 
recumbent smoker. 

"Let me look at the paper," said he. 

" Nothing else in it," answered the other, handing it up to him 
listlessly. "Hullo, Brown! what's the matter, old fellow? ain't 
you well?" 

"Where is it?" said Tom turning over the leaves, his 
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hands trembling, and his eyes swimming, so that he could not 
read. 

"What? What are you looking for?" said his fpend, jump- 
ing up and looking over his shoulder. 
That — about Arnold," said Tom . 

Oh, here,"said the other, putting his finger on the paragraph. 
Tom read it over and over again; there could be no mistake of 
identity, though the account was short enough. 

"Thank you," said he at last, dropping the paper. "I shall 
go for a walk : don't you and Herbert wait supper for me." And 
away he strode up over the moor at the back of the house to be 
alone, and master his grief if possible. 

His friend looked after him, sympathizing and wondering, 
and knocking the ashes out of his pipe, walked over to Herbert. 
After a short parley they walked together up to the house. 

" I'm afraid that confounded newspaper has spoiled Brown's 
fun for this trip." 

"How odd that he should be so fond of his old master!" said 
Herbert. 

The two, however, notwithstanding Tom's prohibition, waited 
supper for him and had everything ready when he came back 
some half an hour afterwards. But he could not join in their 
cheerful talk, and the party was soon silent, notwithstanding 
the efforts of all three. One thing only had- Tom resolved, 
and that was that he couldn't stay in Scotland any longer; he 
felt an irresistible longing to get to Rugby, and then home; 
and soon broke it to the others, who had too much tact to 
oppose. 

By daylight the next morning Tom Brown was marching 
through Rosshire, and in the evening hit the Caledonian canal, 
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took the next steamer, and travelled as fast as boat and railway 
would carry him to the Rugby station. 

As he walked up to the town he felt shy and afraid of being 
seen, and took the back street; why, he didn't know, but he fol- 
lowed his instinct. At the school-gates he made a dead pause; 
there was not a soul in the quadrangle — all was lonely, and si- 
lent, and sad. So with another effort he strode through the 
quadrangle, and into the school-house oflSces. 

He found the little matron in her room, in deep mourning; 
shook her hand, tried to talk, and moved nervously about: she 
was evidently thinking of the same subject as he, but he couldn't 
begin talking. 

"Where shall I find Thomas?" said he at last, getting desper- 
ate. 

"In the servants' hall, I think, sir. But won't you take any 
refreshments? " said the matron, looking rather disappointed. 

"No, thank you," said he, and strode off again to find the old 
verger, who was sitting in his little den as of old, puzzling over 
hieroglyphics. 

He looked up through his spectacles, as Tom seized his hand 
and wrung it. 

" Ah ! you've heard all about it, sir, I see," said he. 

Tom nodded, and then sat down on the shoe-board, while the 
old man told his tale, and wiped his spectacles, and fairly flowed 
over with quaint, homely, honest sorrow. 

By the time he had done, Tom felt much better. "Where is 
he buried, Thomas? " said he at last. 

"Under the altar in the chapel, sir," answered Thomas. 
" You'd like the key, I dare say." 

"Thank you, Thomas — yes, I should very much." And the 
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old man fumbled among his bunch of keys and then got up, as 
though he would go with him; but after a few steps, stopped 
short and said, " Perhaps you'd like to go by yourself, sir? " 

• Tom nodded, and the keys were handed to him with an in- 
junction to be sure and lock the door after him, and bring them 
back before eight o'clock. 

He walked quickly through the quadrangle and out into the 
close. The longing which had been upon him and driven him 
thus far, like the gad-fly in the Greek legends, giving him no rest 
in mind or body, seemed all of a sudden not to be satisfied, but 
to shrivel up, and pall. "Why should I go on.'^ It's no use," 
he thought, and threw himself at full length on the turf, and 
looked vaguely and listlessly at all the well-known objects. 

There were a few of the town-boys playing cricket, their 
wicket pitched on the best piece in the middle of the big-side 
ground, a sin equal to sacrilege in the eyes of a captain of the 
eleven. He was very nearly getting up to go and send them off. 
"Pshaw! they won't remember me. They've more right there 
than I," he muttered. And the thought that his sceptre had 
departed, and his mark was wearing out, came home to him for 
the first time, and bitterly enough. 

He was lying on the very spot where he had fought six years 
ago his first and last battle. He conjured up the scene till he 
could almost hear the shouts of the ring, and his chum's whispei' 
in his ear; and, looking across the close to the doctor's private 
door, half expected to see it open, and the tall figure in cap and 
gown come striding under the elm trees toward him. 

No, no! that sight could never be seen again. There was no 
flag flying on the round tower; the school-house windows were all 
shuttered up; and when the flag went up again, and the shutters 
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came down, it would be to welcome a stranger. All that was 
left of him whom he had loved and honored was lying cold and 
still under the chapel floor. He would go in and see the place 
once more, and then leave it once for all. New men and new 
methods might do for other people; let those who would worship 
the rising star, he at least would be faithful to the sun which had 
set. And so he got up, and walked to the chapel door and un- 
locked it, fancying himself the only mourner in all the broad 
land, and feeding on his selfish sorrow. 

He passed through the vestibule, and then paused for a mo- 
ment to glance over the empty benches. His heart was still 
proud and high, and he walked up to the seat which he had last 
occupied as a sixth-form boy, and sat himself down there to col- 
lect his thoughts. 

And, truth to tell, they needed collecting and setting in order 
not a little. The memories of eight years were all dancing 
through his brain, and carrying him about whither they would; 
while beneath them all his heart was throbbing with the dull 
sense of a loss that could never be made up to him. The rays 
of the evening sun came solemnly through the painted windows 
above his head, and fell in gorgeous colors on the opposite wall, 
and the perfect stillness soothed his spirit by little and little. 
And he turned to the pulpit, and looked at it, and then, leaning 
forward, with his head on his hands, groaned aloud. 

If he could only have seen the Doctor again for one five 

minutes, to have told him all that was in his heart, what he owed 
him, how he loved and reverenced him, and would, by God's 
help, follow his steps in life and death, he could have borne it all 
without a murmur. But that he should have gone away for- 
ever without knowing it all, was too much to bear. 
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"But am I sure that he does not know it all?" The 

thought made him start. "May he not even now be near me, 
in this very chapel? If he be, am I sorrowing as he would have 
me sorrow — as I shall wish to have sorrowed when I meet him 
agam? 

He raised himself up and looked round; and after a minute 
rose and walked humbly down to the lowest bench, and sat down 
on the very seat which he had occupied his first Sunday atRugby. 
And then the old memories rushed back again, but softened and 
subdued, and soothing him as he let himself be carried away 
by them. And he looked up at the great painted window above 
the altar, and remembered how, when a little boy, he used to 
try not to look through it at the elm trees and the rocks, before 
the painted glass came -:- and the subscription for the painted 
glass and the letter he wrote home for money to give to it. And 
there, down below, was the very name of the boy who sat on 
his right hand on that first day, scratched rudely in the oak 
panelling. 

And then came the thought of all his old schoolfellows, and 
form after form of boys, nobler, and braver, and purer than he, 
rose up and seemed to rebuke him. Could he not think of them, 
and what they had felt and were feeling; they who had honored 
and loved from the first the man whom he had taken years to 
know and love? Could he not think of those yet dearer to him 
who was gone, who bore his name and shared his blood, and were 
now without a husband or a father? 

Then the grief which he began to share with others became 
gentle and holy, and he rose up once more, and walked up the 
steps to the altar; and while tears flowed freely down his cheeks, 
knelt down humbly^ and hopefully, to lay down there his share 
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of a burden which had proved itself too heavy for him to bear 
in his own strength. 

Here let us leave him — where better could we leave him, 
than at the altar, before which he had first caught a glimpse of 
the glory of his birthright, and felt the "drawing of the bond 
which links all living souls together in one brotherhood? — at 
the grave beneath the altar of him who had opened his eyes to 
see that glory, and softened his heart till it could feel that bond. 

— Thomas Hughes. 



Forenoon and afternoon and night, — 
Forenoon and afternoon and night, — 

Forenoon, and what ! 

The empty song repeats itself. No more? 

Yea, that is life : make this forenoon sublime, 
This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer. 

And time is conquered, and thy crown is won. 

— Sill. 



TROUBLES 

A crowd of troubles passed him by 

As he with courage waited; 
He said, " Where do your troubles fly 

When you are thus belated.'^ " 
We go," they say, "to those who mope, 

Who look on life dejected. 
Who weakly say ' good-bye ' to hope. 

We go where we're expected." 



« 



UNDER THE OLD EIM 



The Wasbikoton Blu, Cambbtdge, Mass. 

("Uttder thia tree Washington took command of the 

American Army, July 3, 177fi") 



UNDER THE OLD ELM 

Washington 

Soldier and statesmaD, rarest unison ; 
High-poised example of great duties done 
Simply as breathing, a world's honors worn 
As life's indifferent gifts to all men born; 
Dumb for himself, unless it were to God, 
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But for his barefoot soldiers eloquent, 
Tramping the snow to coral where they trod. 
Held by his awe in hollow-eyed content; 
Modest, yet firm as Nature's self; unblamed 
Save by the men his nobler temper shamed; 
Never seduced through show of present good 
By other than unsetting lights to steer 
New-trimmed in Heaven, nor than his steadfast mood 
More steadfast, far from rashness as from fear; 
Rigid, but with himself first, grasping still 
In swerveless poise the wave-beat helm of will. 
Not honored then or now because he wooed 
The popular voice, but that he still withstood : 
Broad-minded, higher-souled, there is but one 
Who was all this and ours, and all men's, — Washington ! 

— Low^ELL. 

FRANKLIN'S WIT 

For nine years Benjamin Franklin represented the United 
States in France, and was the pride and pet of the people. His 
sound sense, his good humor, his distinguished personality, gave 
him the freedom of society everywhere. He had the ability to 
adapt himself to conditions, and was everywhere at home. 

Once he attended a memorable banquet in Paris, shortly after 
the close of the Revolutionary War. Among the speakers was 
the English Ambassador, who responded to the toast, "Great 
Britain." The Ambassador dwelt at length on England's great- 
ness, and likened her to the sun that sends its beneficent rays on 
all. The next toast was "America," and Franklin was called 
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upon to respond. He began very modestly by saying: "The 
Republic is too young to be spoken of in terms of praise; her 
career is yet to come, and so instead of America, I will name you 
a man, George Washington — the Joshua who successfully com- 
manded the sun to stand still." 

In point of all-round development, Eranklin must stand as the 
foremost American. The one intent of his mind was to purify 
His own spirit, to develop his intellect on every side, and make his 
body the servant of his soul. We know of no man who ever 
lived a fuller life, a happier life, a life more useful to other men, 
than Benjamin Franklin. 



<< 



Wealth depends on two words; industry and frugality — 
that is, waste neither time nor money, but make the best use of 
both." — Franklin. 



THE SCHOOL ALMANAC 

March 

I sift the snow on the mountains below. 
And their great pines grown aghast. 
And all the night 'tis my pillow white 
While I sleep on the arms of the blast." 



it 



DAFFODILS 

I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o'er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

« 

A host of golden daffodils. 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 
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Continuous as the stars that shine 

And twinkle on the milky way. 
They stretched in never-ending line 

Along the margin of a bay ; 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance, . 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee ; 

A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company, 

I gazed — and gazed -r- but little thought 

What wealth the show to me had brought. 

For oft, when on my couch I lie. 

In vacant or in pensive mood. 
They flash upon that inward eye 

Which is the bliss of solitude; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 

And dances with the daffodils. 

— Wordsworth. 



A TRIBUTE TO LINCOLN 

Among the world's greatest heroes and statesmen Lincoln 
stands preeminent as the ideal martyr-hero. 

Alexander, Frederick the Great, Napoleon, Gladstone, and 
Washington were great men, but their greatness is avershadcv^ed 
as we think of Lincoln. 

Every true American is thrilled with pride as he remembers 
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that Lincoln belongs to him; but he is too big to be owned even 
by a nation. He belongs to the whole world. 

He was one of Christ's disciples sent to thb world. He was 
God-sent "Twilight" to the 
Western World, — a saint whose 
unselfish life shall live through 
infinite time. 

We yet stand too near him to 
fully understand him. At the 
end of centuries he will look even 
bigger than he does now. I have 
visited cities where America has 
been both loved and bated. In 
the strange tribes of Asia, in the 
deserts of Africa, I have heard 
the New World discussed by 
people who have no i«al Ian- ^""^ ^=° Tomtoi 

L L L . 1-..1 (1828-1910) 

guage, who have but little re- 
ligion, and who have but a faint idea of civilization; but 
wherever I have been I have found that there is one 
man that all know and love, and that name is "Abraham 
Lincoln." 

The greatest blessings are those that come from unselfish love, 
truth, and compassion. Lincoln was the best exponent of these 
qualities. Love was his strongest trait, and it is that love that 
has made his memory immortal. 

He hved and died a hero, and as long as the world shall last 
his life shall be a blessing to humanity. 

— Tolstoi. 
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THE SKELETON IN ARMOR 

" Speak ! speak ! thou fearful guest ! 
Who, with thy hollow breast 
Still in rude armor drest, 
• Comest to daunt me ! 
Wrapt not in Eastern balms. 
But with thy fleshless palms 
Stretched, as if asking alms, 
Why dost thou haunt me?'* 

Then, from those cavernous eyes 
Pale flashes seemed to rise. 
As when the northern skies 

Gleam in December; 
And, like the waters flow ^ 

Under December's snow. 
Came a dull voice of woe 

From the heart's chamber. 

" I was a Viking old. 
My deeds, though manifold, 
No Skald in song has told. 

No Saga taught thee. 
Take heed that in thy verse 
Thou dost the tale rehearse. 
Else dread a dead man's curse; 

For this I sought thee. 
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**Far in the Northern Land, 
By the wild Baltic's strand, 
I, with my childish hand. 

Tamed the gerfalcon, 
And, with my skates fast-bound, 
Skimmed the half -frozen sound. 
That the poor whimpering hound 

Trembled to walk on. 

" Oft to his frozen lair 
Tracked I the grizzly bear. 
While from my path the hare 

Fled like a shadow. 
Oft through the forest dark, 
Followed the werewolf's bark. 
Until the soaring lark 

Sang from the meadow.' 



« 



But when I older grew 
Joining a corsair's crew. 
O'er the dark sea I flew 

With the marauders. 
Wild was the life we led; 
Many the souls that sped. 
Many the hearts that bled. 

By our stern orders. 

Many a wassail bout 
Wore the long winter out; 
Often our midnight shout 
Set the cocks crowing, 



I 
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As we the Berserk's tale. 
Measured in cups of ale. 
Draining the oaken pail. 
Filled to o 'erflowing. 



« 



« 



« 



Once, as I told in glee. 
Tales of the stormy sea, 
Softieyes did gaze on me, 

Burning, yet tender; 
And as the white stars shine 
On the dark Norway pine, 
On that heart of mine 

Fell their soft splendor. 

I wooed the blue-eyed maid. 
Yielding yet half afraid. 
And in the forest shade 

Our vows were plighted. 
Under its loosened vest 
Fluttered her little breast 
Like birds within their nest 

By the hawk frighted. 

Bright in her father's hall 
Shields gleamed upon the wall. 
Loud sang the minstrels all. 

Chanting his glory ; 
When of old Hildebrand 
I asked his daughter's hand. 
Mute did the minstrels stand 

To hear my story. 



« 



« 



« 
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While the brown ale he quaffed, 
Loud then the Champion laughed. 
And as the wind gusts waft 

The sea foam brightly. 
So the loud laugh of scorn, 
Out of those lips unshorn 
From the deep drinking horn. 

Blew the foam lightly. 

She was a Prince's child, 

I but a Viking wild. 

And though she blushed and smiled^ 

I was discarded. 
Should not the dove so white 
Follow the seamew's flight. 
Why did they leave that night 

Her nest unguarded? 

Scarce had I put to sea. 
Bearing the maid with me. 
Fairest of all was she 

Among the Norsemen, 
When, on the white sea strand. 
Waving his armed hand. 
Saw we old Hildebrand, 

With twenty horsemen. 

Then launched they to the blast; 
Bent like a reed each mast ; 
Yet we were gaining fast. 
When the wind failed us. 
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And, with a sudden flaw. 
Came round the gusty Skaw, 
So that our foe we saw 
Laugh as he heard us. 

"And as to catch the gale 
Round veered the flapping sail. 
Death ! was the helmsman's hail. 

Death without quarter ! 
Midships, with iron keel 
Struck we her ribs of steel; 
Down her black hull did reel 

Through the black water ! 



« 



« 



As with his wings aslant. 
Sails the fierce cormorant. 
Seeking some rocky haunt 

With his prey laden. 
So toward the open main. 
Beating to sea again 
Through the wild hurricane. 

Bore I the maiden. 

Three weeks we westward bore. 
And when the storm was o'er. 
Cloud-like we saw the shore 

Stretching to leeward. 
There for my lady's bower 
Built I the lofty tower. 
Which, to this very hour. 

Stands looking seaward. 
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** There lived we many years. 
Time dried the maiden's tears; 
She had forgot her fears, 

She was a mother. 
Death closed her mild blue eyes. 
Under that tower she lies ; 
, Ne'er shall the sun arise 

On such another ! 

"Still grew my bosom then. 
Still as a stagnant fen. 
Hateful to me were men. 

The sunlight hateful. 
In the vast forest here, 
Clad in my warlike gear. 
Fell I upon my spear. 

Oh, death was grateful ! 

"Thus seamed with many scars, 

Bursting these prison bars. 

Up to its native stars. 

My soul ascended. 

There from the flowing bowl 

Deep drinks the warrior's soul. 

Skoal ! to the Northland ! Skoal ! " 

Thus the tale ended. 

— Longfellow. 
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SONGS 

Barbara was lame and Barbara's father was blind. The 
mother was dead, and Barbara and her aunt spent their life in 
surrounding the blind father with love. 

Before he was blind they had had plenty of money, but now 
they were very poor, but he did not know that, for Barbara and 
her aunt knew it would make him feel so badly that they still 
let him think they were rich while they spent many, many long 
hours in sewing to get money that he might miss no usual com- 
fort. 

The father loved music dearly and as he wandered oyer the 
hills blind and helpless he used to compose little songs that he 
loved to tell to Barbara, his little "Flower of the Dusk" as he 
called her. 

" Where were you to-day. Father? " 

"On the summit of the highest hill, almost at the top of the 
world. I think I heard a robin, but I am not sure. The winter 
has been so long ! " 

"Did you make a song? " 

"Yes, two. I'll tell you about them afterward. Always 
make a song, Barbara, no matter what comes." 

The fire had gone down, but Barbara was again on her endless 
stitching. Her father's hand sought hers. 

" You told me you made two songs, Father." 

"One is about the river," he began. 

" In winter, a cruel fairy put it to sleep in an enchanted tower, 
far up in the mountains, and walled up the door with crystal. 
All the while the river was asleep, it* was dreaming of the green 
fields and the soft fragrant winds. 
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" It tossed and murmured in its sleep; at last it woke, too soon, 
for the cruel fairy's spell could not have lasted much longer. 
When it found the door barred, it was very sad. Then it grew 
rebellious and hurled itself against the door, trying to escape, 
but the barrier only seemed more unyielding. So, making the 
best of things, the river began to sing about the dream. 

" From its prison house, it sang of the green fields and fragrant 
winds, the blue violets that starred the meadow, the strange 
singing harps of the marsh grasses, and the wonder of the sea. 
A good fairy happened to be passing and she stopped to hear 
the song. She became so interested that she wanted to see 
the singer, so she opened the door. The river laughed and 
ran out, still singing and carrying the door along. It never 
stopped until it had taken every bit of the broken crystal far 
out to sea. 

"Oh, Barbara!" he cried passionately, " last night I dreamed 
that you could walk and I could see ! " 

"So we can. Daddy," said Barbara Very gently. "Our souls 
are neither blind nor lame. Here I am eyes for you and you are 
feet for me, so we belong together." "And past the sunset, 
past the sunset," repeated the old man dreamily, "soul and 
body shall be as one. We must wait, for life is made up of wait- 
ing — and make what songs we can." " I think. Father, that a 
song should be in poetry, shouldn't it?" "Some of them are, 
but more are not. Some are music and some are words, and 
some like prayers are feeling. The real song is in the thrush's 
heart, not in the silvery rain of sound that comes from the green 
boughs of Spring. When you open the door of your heart and 
let all the joy rush out, laughing, then you make a song." 

"But — is there always joy? " 
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"Yes, though sometimes it is sadly covered up with other 
things. We must find it, for only in that way it grows." 

— Mthtlb Reed. 



OUR LR^ES ARE SONGS 

"Our lives are songs 
God writes the words;_. 
And we set them to music at 

leisure. 
And the song is sad or the song 

is glad 
As we choose to fashion the 

measure. 

We must write the song 
Whatever the words, 
(1803-1888) Whatever its rhyme or meter; 

And if it is sad, we must make it 
glad 
And if sweet, we must make it sweeter." 

SKY BORN MUSIC 

Let me go wher'ere I will 
I hear a sky bom music still. 
It sounds from all things old, 
It sounds from all things young. 
From all that's fair, from all that's foul. 
Peals out a cheerful song. 



Ralph Waldo Euebson 
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It is not only in the rose, 

It is not only in the bird, 

Not only where the rainbow glows. 

Nor in the song of woman heard. 

But in the darkest, meanest things 

There alway something sings. 

'Tis not in the high stars alone. 

Nor in the cups of budding flowers. 

Nor in the redbreast's mellow tone. 

Nor in the bow that smiles in showers. 

But in the mud and scum of things 

There alway, alway, something sings. 

— Emerson. 

IF I WERE A VOICE 

If I were a voice, a persuasive voice. 

That could travel the wide world through, 

I would fly on the beams of the morning light, 

And speak to men with a gentle might. 
And tell them to be true. 

I'd fly, I'd fly o'er land and sea, 

Wherever a human heart might be. 

Telling a tale, or singing a song, 

In praise of the right, in blame of the wrong. 

If I were a voice, a consoling voice, 

I'd fly on the wings of air ; 
The homes of sorrow and guilt I'd seek. 
And calm and truthful words I'd speak. 

To save them from despair. 
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"And he has been here sixty years. Red Fox has been 
here only thirty years, and he also has a scalp for every 
year of his life !" argued, the young man. 

And then there came a pause. 

"Give us Forked Lightning for our chief !" said a voice in 
the council. " *Not a braver man have I in battle,' used to 
say our old chief, recounting the deeds of Forked Lightning ; 
*not a braver or a wiser !' he often said." 

"Give us. Red Fox!" cried another voice. **He Is brave 
and strong. He is our noblest warrior." 

6. "Give us Forked Lightning!" cried one voice, and then 
another. "Give us Forked Lightning ; and then our old chief 
in his grave will rule us with his counsel still." 

6. "If we all be equal, then, in valor and in wisdom," said 
Red Fox, stepping out before the council, "give us him who 
is our highest leaper, who is our strongest and most active 
wrestler, who shoots the straightest with the bow and arrow !" 

7. "Have we a higher leaper than Forked Lightning, or a 
stronger and more active wrestler, or one who shoots 
straighter with the bow an!d arrow?" asked a friend of 
Forked Lightning. 

8. "Perhaps so; perhaps not. We can ascertain tomor- 
row !" answered Red Fox. 

Then the council adjourned, and word went \:hroughout 
the village and other villages that on the morrow Red Fox 
and Forked Lightning would contest to determine who should 
be the chieftain of his tribe. 
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9. By sunrise a great crowd was In the village from far 
and near to witness the contest. 

**Eat with us beside our wigwams, then smoke with us, and 
be our guests till the contest is ended," said the men of the 
village, welcoming the visitors. 

And they sat down beside the wigwams and ate, and then 
they smoked and told tales of their tribes, or guessed as to 
whether Red Fox or Forked Lightning would win in the con- 
tests ; and the maidens peeped through rents in the wigwams 
at the young men who had come to the village. 

10. The council selected a chief from a neighboring tribe 
to conduct the contests and decide the winner. 

At the appointed time this big chief moved to a long, broad 



level by the grove back of the village, followed by all the men 
and boys. Red Fox and Forked Lightning were in their 
gayest costumes, and each was surrounded by his friends. 



HOW FORKED LIGHTNING BECAME CHIEF — II 

« 

1. When the grove was reached, the spectators arranged 
themselves to witness the contests. 

"Red Fox and Forked Lightning, stand forth !" demanded 
the chieftain who was umpire. 

Red Fox and Forked Lightning stood forth. 

"The one of you who to-day," began the stern chief, "shall 
show himself the higher leaper, the stronger and more active 
wrestler, the more skillful with the bow and arrow, and the 
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swifter runner, or who shall show himself superior in any 
three of these, that one, whichever he may be, shall be chief- 
tain of his tribe, unless it should be that one of you should 
show himself to-day to be what neither of you has shown 
himself to be hitherto — wiser and braver than the other. He 
who is the wiser and tlie braver shall be chieftain, whoever 
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may be swifter, or stronger and more active, or higher in 
leaping, or more skillful with the bow and arrow.'' 

2. And all the men wondered why this chief, a man known 
far and wide for wisdom, should talk about wisdom and 
bravery in such contests as these, and thought within them- 
selves that he was not so wise as they had heard. But they 
said nothing, only thought. 

3. "Come here," said the chief, speaking to Big Cloud and 
Black Hawk, Indians from other tribes. "Poise this stick 
on the tips of your fingers, chin-high." 

The stick was poised. 
^ "Red Fox !" commanded the chief. 

Red Fox cleared the stick with a beautiful leap. 

"Forked Lightning !" 

Forked Lightning rose high above the stick, descending in 
a graceful curve. 

"Eye-high !" 

The stick rose eye-high. 

"Bed Fox r 

Red Fox cleared the stick again. 
• "Forked Lightning !" 

Forked Lightning again rose over the stick. 

4. "Above your heads !" ordered the chief. 

Up rose the stick high in the air, and all the Indians rose 
in anxiety. 
"Red Fox!" 
In an instant from far back among the trees, like a thing 
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flying In the air, came Red Fox, and like a thing flying In the 
air he rose and described a beautiful semicircle over the stick. 
A great shout rent the air. "I have never seen a leap so 
high!" said some. 

5. "Forked Lightning!" 

From far back among the trees came Forked Lightning, 
every nerve strained, and determination In his whole face. 
High rose he in the air, but the soles of his moccasins touched 
the stick and it fell rattling to the ground. 

"Won by Red Fox!" announced the grim chief; and a 
mighty shout rose from the friends of the winner. 

6. "We shall now determine who is the better wrestler," 
said the chief. 

"Red Fox is older and heavier than Forked Lightning, 
and it is not fair that they should wrestle unless they are of 
the same age and weight !" said the friends of Forked Light- 
ning, and hotly they argued with the friends of Red Fox; 
but Forked Lightning took no note of what his friends were 
saying, and while they were arguing, he stripped himself for 
the wrestling bout. 

7. Long he and Red Fox wrestled. Red Fox was the 
stronger, but Forked Lightning was the more ag'lle, and 
often his friends thought he was going to win; but finally 
Red Fox massed his strength, arid with a mighty effort 
pressed Forked Lightning to the earth. 

"Won by Red Fox !" announced the chief, and a loud shout 
rose again from the friends of the winner. 
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8. **We shall now decide who has the more skill with the 
bqw and arrow !" rang out the voice of the chieftain. 

"Red Fox is older and has had more practice with the bow 
and arrow than Forked Lightning, and it is not fair that 
they should be matched in such a contest !" said the friends 
of Forked Lightning; and they and the friends of Red Fox 
disputed long; but Forked Lightning took no note of what 
his friends were saying, and while they were arguing he came 
forth with his bow and quiver, saying he was ready for the 
match. 

9. Far out among the trees on the breast of a mighty oak 
they placed the target. . Straight to the center of the target 
flew the arrow from the bow of Red Fox. 

Straight to the center of the target flew the arrow of 
Forked Lightning. Straight again to the center of the tar- 
get flew the arrow from the bow of Red Fox. 

Away flew the arrow from the bow of Forked Lightning, 
but it entered the center at an angle. 

"Red Fox has won !" cried the big chieftain ; and loud rose 
the shouts from the friends of the winner. "Red Fox is our 
chief ! Red Fox is our chief !" they shouted, and sent runners 
to announce it in the village. 

10. "Next is the contest in running," said the chief. 
"There is no need of a contest in running!" said the 

friends of Red Fox. "Red Fox has already won in three con- 
tests !" 
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"Now comes the contest in running," announced the chief, 
taking no notice of what was said to him. 

"There is no need of a contest in running," spoke up Red 
Fox. "Red Fox has won in three contests, and by the con- 
ditions is already chief." 

"Red Fox is afraid to run," said the friends of Forked 
Lightning. "A swifter runner than Forked Lightning has 
not been born in our tribe." 

11. "Now comes the contest in running!" exclaimed the 
umpire again, not heeding what was said by others. 

"Red Fox will not run ! Red Fox has already won ! Red 
Fox is already chief !" spoke out Red Fox, in a tone of anger. 
**There is no need of a contest by running." 

"Red Fox is right," said the stern chief. "There is no 
need of a contest by running." 

12. All the Indians gathered together to hear the umpire 
pronounce Red Fox the winner. 

**Whoever should win in all or three of these contests," he 
began, quietly, "should be made chief unless the other should 
show himself wiser and braver! Red Fox has honestly won 
in three of the contests, and might have won in the fourth 
had he not been afraid of defeat. Forked Lightning refused 
to enter no contest, although in all, unless it were the fourth, 
he knew the chances were against him. He did the best he 
could in each contest, willing to risk defeat for the chance of 
victory. This is true wisdom and bravery. He who is not 
willing to bear defeat is the greatest of cowards, and has 
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neither the wisdom nor the bravery that should be in the heart 
of a chieftain. Forked Lightning, therefore, I declare the 
winner and henceforth the chieftain of his tribe." 

. 13. Then there was a great silence, for the umpire had 
uttered a new thing, and they were thinking whether he was 
r'ght. Long they stood with their heads bowed. 

"The big chieftain is right," they began saying presently 
to each other. "The umpire was right!" they repeated on 
their way to the village. "The umpire was right! Forked 
Lightning should be our chief !" 

— The Independent (Adapted). 

Heney Wood Fugate (1866- ) is a native and School 
Superintendent of Russell County, Virginia. In the essay 
and short story he has done considerable work for a number 
of periodicals. 

AN EXTRACT FROM THE LIFE OF HELEN KELLER 

Helen made many friends, and among her correspondents we 
find the names of well-known people.* Sometimes she was 
taken to call upon these friends. She described her first meeting 
with Dr. Holmes in this way : 

" I remember well the first time I saw Dr. Holmes. He had 
invited Miss Sullivan and me to call uponliim in the spring just 
after I had learned to speak. We were shown at once to his 
library, where we found him seated in a big arm-chair by an open 
fire which glowed, and crackled on the hearth, thinking, he said, 
of other days. "And listening to the murmur of the River 
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Charles," I suggested. "Yes" he replied, "the Charles has 
many dear associations for me." There was an odor of paint 
and leather in the room which told me that it was full of books, 
and I stretched out my hands instinctively to find them. My 
fingers lighted upon a beautiful volume of Tennyson's poems, 
and when Miss Sullivan told me what it was, I began \o recite: — 

'Break, break, break 
On thy cold gray stones, O sea ! ' 

But I stopped suddenly; I felt tears on my hand. I had made 
my beloved poet weep and I was greatly disturbed. He made 
me sit in his arm-chair while he brought -different interesting 
things^'forme to examine, and at his request I recited 'The Cham- 
bered Nautilus,' which was then my favorite poem. After that 
I saw Dr. Holmes many times and learned to love the man as 
well as the poet." 

Not long after the call, Helen wrote this letter to Dr. Holmes: 

South Boston, Mass., 

March 1, 1890. 
Dear, Kind Poet: 

I have thought of you many times since that bright Sunday 
when I bade you good-by; and I am going to write you a letter 
because I love you. I am sorry that you have no little children 
to play with you sometimes; but I think you are very happy 
J^rith your books, and your many, many friends. 

On Washington's birthday a great many people came here to 
3eejthe blind children; and I read to them about some beautiful 
shells which came from a little island near Palos. 

I am reading a very sad story called "Little Jakey." Jakey 
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was the sweetest little fellow you can imagine, but he was poor 
and blind. I used to think — when I was small, and before I 
could read — that everybody was always happy, and at first it 
made me very sad to know that we could never learn to be brave 
and patient, if there were only joy in the world. 

I am studying about insects in zoology, and I have learned 
many things about butterflies. They do not make honey for us, 
like the bees, but many of them are as beautiful as the flowers 
they light upon, and they always delight the hearts of little 
children. They live a gay life, flitting from flower to flower, 
sipping the drops of honey dew, without a thought for the 
morrow. They are just like little boys and girls when they 
forget books and studies, and run away to the woods and the 
fields, to gather wild flowers, or wade in the ponds for fragrant 
lilies, happy in the bright sunshine. 

If my little sister comes to Boston next June, may I bring her 
to see you.f^ She is a lovely baby, and I am sure you will love 
her. 

Now I must tell my gentle poet good-by , for I have a letter to 
write home before I go to bed. 

From your loving little friend, 

Helen A. Keller. 



THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS 

This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 

Sails the unshadowed main — 

The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
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In gulfs enchanted, where the Siren sings 

And coral reefs lie bare, 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming hair. 

Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl, 

Wrecked is the ship of pearl ! 

And every chambered cell. 
Where its dim, dreaming life was wont to dwell. 
As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 

Before thee lies revealed, — 
Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed. 

Year after year beheld the silent toil 

That spread his lustrous coil; 

Still, as the spiral grew. 
He left the past years' dwelling for the new. 
Stole with soft step its shining archway through. 

Built up its idle door. 
Stretched in his last-found home, and knew the old no more. 

Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee. 

Child of the wandering sea, 

Cast from her lap, forlorn ! 
From thy dead lips a clearer note is borne 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathed horn ! 

While on my ears it rings, 
Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice that sings: — 

Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul. 
As the swift seasons roll ! 
* Leave thy low- vaulted past ! 
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Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast 

Till thou at length art ^ee. 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's unresting sea. 

— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

THE BISHOP'S HOSPITALITY 

The door opened. 

It opened quickly, quite wide, as if pushed by some one boldly 
and with energy. 

A man entered. 

That man we know already; it was the traveler we have seen 
wandering about in search of a lodging. 

He came in, took one step, and paused, leaving the door open 
behind him. He had his knapsack on his back, his stick in his 
hand, and a rough, hard, tired, and fierce look in his eyes, as 
seen by the firelight. He was hideous. It was an apparition 
of ill omen. 

Mme. Magloire had not even the strength to scream. She 
stood trembling with her mouth open. 

Mdlle. Baptistine turned, saw the man enter, and started 
out half alarmed; then, turning slowly backward toward the fire, 
she looked at her brother, and her face resumed its usual calm- 
ness and serenity. 

The bishop looked upon the man with a tranquil eye. 

As he was opening his mouth to speak, doubtless to ask the 
stranger what he wanted, the man, leaning with both hands oh 
his club, glanced from one to another in turn, and, without wait 
ing for the bishop to speak, said, in a loud voice ; 
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"See here! My name is Jean Valjean. I am a convict; I 
have been nineteen years in the galleys. Four days ago I was 
set free, and started for Pontarlier, which is my destination; 
during these four days I have walked from Toulon. To-day I 
have walked twelve leagues. When I reached this place this 
evening I went to an inn, and they sent me away on account of 
my yellow passport, which I had shown at the mayor's oflSce, as 
was necessary. I went to another inn; they said: 'Get out!* 
It was the same with one as with another; nobody would have 
me. I went to the prison and the turnkey would not let me in. 
I crept into a dog-kennel, the dog bit me, and drove me away as 
if he had been a man; you would have said that he knew who I 
was. I went into the fields to sleep beneath the stars; there 
were no stars. I thought it would rain, and there was no good 
God to stop the drops, so I came back to the town to get the 
shelter of some doorway. There in the square I lay down upon 
a stone; a good woman showed me your house, and said: 'Knock 
there!' I have knocked. What is this place? Are you an 
inn? I have money; my savings, 109 francs and 15 sous, which 
I have earned in the galleys by my work for nineteen years. I 
will pay. What do I care? I have money. I am very tired — 
twelve leagues on foot — and I am so hungry. Can I stay ? " 
"Mme. Magloire," said the bishop, "put on another plate.'* 
The man took three steps and came near the lamp which stood 
on the table. "Stop!" he exclaimed, as if he had not been 
understood. "Not that, did you understand me? I am a 
galley-slave — a convict — I am just from the galleys." He 
drew from his pocket a large sheet of yellow paper, which he 
unfolded. "There is my passport, yellow, as you see. That is 
enough to have me kicked out wherever I go. Will you read it? 
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I know how to read, I do. I learned in the galleys. There is a 
school there for those who care for it. See, here is what they 
have put in my passport: *Jean Valjean, a liberated convict, 

native of^ ,' you don't care for that, 'has been nineteen 

years in the galleys; five years for burglary; fourteen years for 
having attempted four times to escape. This man is very dan- 
gerous.' There you have it! Everybody has thrust me out; 
will yoii receive me? Is this an inn? Can you give me some- 
thing to eat and a place to sleep ? Have you a stable ? " 

"Mme. Magloire," said the bishop, "put some sheets on the 
bed in the alcove." 

We have already described the kind of obedience yielded by 
these two women. ^ 

Mme. Magloire went out to fulfil her orders. 

The bishop turned to the man. 

"Monsieur, sit down and warm yourself; we are going to take 
supper presently, and your bed will be made ready while you 
sup." 

At last the man quite understood; his face, the expression of 
which till then had been gloomy and hard, now expressed stupe- 
faction, doubt and joy, and became absolutely wonderful. He 
began to stutter Uke a madman. 

"True? What? You will keep me? You won't drive me 
away — a convict? You call Tie monsieur and don't say, *Get 
out, dog!' as everybody else does. I thought that you would 
send me away, so I told first oflF who I am. Oh ! the fine woman 
who sent me here; I shall have a supper! a bed like other peoplcj 
with mattress and sheets — a bed ! It is nineteen years that 1 
have not slept on a bed. You are really willing that I should 
stay? You are good people! Besides, I have money; I will 
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pay well. I beg your pardon, M. Innkeeper, what is your name? 
I will pay all you say. You are a fine man. You are an innkeeper, 
ain't you?" 

I am a priest who lives here," said the bishop. 

A priest," said the man. "Oh, noble priest! Then you do 
not ask any money? You are the cure, ain't you — the cur6 of 
this big church? Yes, that's it. How stupid I am, I didn't 
notice your cap . " 

While speaking he had deposited his knapsack and stick in 
the corner, replaced his passport in his pocket, and sat down. 
Mdlle. Baptistine looked at him pleasantly. He continued : 

" You are humane, M. 1 'Cure; you don't, despise me. A good 
priest is a good thing. Then you don't want me to pay you ? " 

"No," said the bishop, "keep your money. How much have 
you? You said 109 francs, I think." 

And 15 sous," added the man. 

One hundred and nine francs and fifteen sous. And how 
long did it take you to earn that? " 

Nineteen years." 

Nineteen years ! " 
The bishop sighed deeply. 

The man continued : " I have all my money yet. In four days 
I have spent only 25 sous which I earned by unloading wagons 
at Grasse. As you are an abbe I must tell you we have an 
almoner in the galleys. And then one day I saw a bishop; mon- 
seigneur, they call him. It was the Bishop of Majore from Mar- 
seilles. He is the cure over the cures. You see — beg pardon, 
how I bungle saying it, but for me it is so far oflF; you know what 
we are. He said mass in the centre of the place on an altar; he 
had a pointed gold thing on his head that shone in the sun; it 
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was noon. We were drawn up in line on three sides with cannon 
and matches lighted before us. We could not see him well. 
He spoke to us, but he was not near enough, we did not under-' 
stand him. That is what a bishop is." 

While he was talking the bishop shut the door, which he had 
left wide open. 

Mme. Magloire brought in a plate and set it on the table. 

"Mme. Magloire," said the bishop, "put this plate as near the 
fire as you can." Then turning toward his guest he added: 
"The night wind is raw in the Alps; you must be cold, mon- 
sieur." 

Every time he said the word monsieur with his gently solemn 
and heartily hospitable voice the man's countenance lighted up. 
Monsieur to a convict is a glass of water to a man dying of thirst 
at sea. Ignominy thirsts for respect. 

" The lamp," said the bishop, " gives a very poor light." 

Mme. Magloire understood him, and going to his bed chamber 
took from the mantel the two silver candlesticks, lighted the 
candles and put them on the table. 

"M. rCure," said the man, "you are good; you don't despise 
me. You take me into your house, you light your candles for me, 
and I haven't hid from you where I come from, anfl how miser- 
able I am." 

The bishop, who was sitting near him, touched his hand gently 
and said, "You need not tell me who you are. This is not my 
house; it is the house of Christ. It does not ask any comer 
whether he has a name, but whether he has affliction. You are 
suffering, you are hungry and thirsty, be welcome. And do not 
thank me, do not tell me that I take you into my house. This 
is the home of no man except him who needs an asylum. I tell 
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you who are a traveler, that you are more at home here than I 
am; whatever is here is yours. What need have I to know your 
name? Besides, before you told me, I knew it." 

The man opened his eyes in astonishment. 

" Really ? You knew my name ? " 
Yes;" answered the bishop, "your name is my brother." 
Stop, stop, M. rCur6," exclaimed the man. "Iwas famished 
when I came in, but you are so kind that now I don't know what 
lam, that is all gone." - 

The bishop looked at him again and said: "You have seen 
much suflFering ? " 

"Oh, the red blouse, the ball and chain, the plank to sleep on, 
the heat, the cold, the galley's screw, the lash, the double chain 
for nothing, the dungeon for a word, — even when sick in bed, 
the chain. The dogs, the dogs are happier! nineteen years! and 
I am 46, and now a yellow passport. That is all." 

"Yes," answered the bishop, "you have left a place of suffer- 
ing. But listen, there will be more joy in heaven over the tears 
of a repentant sinner than over the white robes of one hundred 
good men. If you are leaving that sorrowful place with hate 
and anger against men, you are worthy of compassion; if you 
leave it with good-will, gentleness, and peace, you are better 
than any of us." — Victor Hugo. 

THE TEMPLE CHURCH 

The Temple Church, which is one of the most interesting his- 
torical edifices in London, is at the same time one of the most 
chaste and beautiful in its architecture. I was struck with this 
at the very threshold, where I halted beneath the old semi- 
circular arched Norman doorway, to reach which I had to de- 
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scend a few steps, and the deep recess of which was superbly 
ornamented with sculptured figures, elaborately carved pillars, 
foliated capitals, and twisted, carved work overhead. Passing 
the leaves of the old Norman door, which closed behind me with 
a clang, as of the fall of a portcullis, I was within thi^ ancient 
structure, beautiful in its eflFect and majestic in its simplicity. 

No one who has read of the tremendous struggle of the cru- 
sades but has recognized the Knights Templars foremost in every 
onset, and bravest in every battle; and it is interesting to stand 
here in the very centre of their ancient home; here, where they 
were charged to be brave, honorable, and true as a duty; to stay 
not for mountain, sea, or desert, and spare not even life in the 
eflFort to reclaim the birthplace of Christianity from the grasp 
of the infidel; here they knelt and pronounced their vows, and • 
from here went forth on campaigns against the infidel. 

As I stood in the centre of this renowned temple, and looked 
up to the ring of Romanesque windows above the old Norman 
arches, and upon the six clustered pillars with their sculptured 
capitals upholding the vaulted roof, I could not help thinking 
that here might have been the very spot where, when with doors 
closely guarded, and brethren ranged around in robes and 
badges of the order, was the altar at which the novice knelt, and, 
after being instructed in his duty, with impressive ceremonies 
by the Grand Master, received arms and equipments, and a 
lecture with each, and lastly his sword, and the celebrated white 
mantle with the red cross. 

Here in this circular sanctuary have stood some of the bravest 
hearts that ever beat beneath a steel corselet; here have been 
raised some of the stoutest hands that ever swung mace or battle ' 
axe, in solemn oath to fight for the Christian religion, and to 
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wrench the Holy Places from the hand of the Mussulman; here 
have stood princes, kings, potentates, monks, priests, knights, — 
all men whose names and deeds are imperishable in history; aye, 
andhereatoi^r very feet rest the ashes of those who have marched 
over the blinding sands and under the burning sun of the East, 
beneath the banner of the cross, or ridden with the stalwart 
Richard at the battle of Acre, and fronted the forces of Saladin 
himself. 

Here rests one of those who forced King John at Runnymede 
to sign Magna Charta; and here, under the protection of the 
knights, dwelt John himself for a time, many of his public docu- 
ments being dated from this place. After a look around at the 
beautiful pillars, the lofty arches, and pictured windows, the eye 
falls to the most interesting objects, the monumental effigies of 
Knights Templars that lie in groups in the central aisle. 

This fine old church passed into the hands of the Knights 

Hospitallers in 1324, till Henry VIII abolished that order, and 

they leased it to students of law, in whose possession it has ever 

since remained. 

— Curtis Guild. 

LIVING AT ONE'S BEST 
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I do not deem that it matters not 

How you live your life below; 
It matter? much to the heedless crowd 

That you see go to and fro ; 
For all that is noble and high and good 

Has an influence on the rest. 
And the world is better for everyone 

Who is living at his best." 
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THE COTTON BLOSSOMS 

The cotton blossom is the only flower that is born in the 
shuttle of a sunbeam and dies in a loom. It is the most beautiful 
flower that grows, and needs only to become rare to be priceless 
— only to die to be idealized. 

For the world worships that which it hopes to attain, and our 
ideals are those things just out of our reach. 

Satiety has ten points and has possession of nine of them. 

If, in early August, the delicately green leaves of this most 
aristocratic of all plants, instead of covering acres of Southland 
shimmering under a throbbing sun, peeped daintily out from 
among the well-kept beds of some noble garden, men would flock 
to see that plant, which, of all plants, looks most like a miniature 
tree. 

A stout-hearted plant — a tree, dwarfed, but losing not its 
dignity. 

Then, one morning, with the earliest sunrise, and born of it, 
there emerges from the scalloped sea-shell of the bough an ex- 
quisite, pendulous, cream-white blossom, clasping in its centre 
a golden yellow star, pinked with dawn points of light, and, 
setting high up under its sky of milk-white petals flanked with 
yellow stars, it seems to the little nestling field-wrens born be- 
neath it to be the miniature arch of daybreak, ere the great eye 
of the morning star closes. 

Later, when the sun rises and the sky above grows pink and 
purple, it, too, changes its color from pink to purple, copying the 
sky from zone to zone, from blue to deeper blue, until, at late 
evening, the young nestlings may look up and say, in their bird 
language, "It is twilight." 
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What other flower among them can thus copy Nature, the 
great master? 

Under every sky is a sphere, and under this sky picture, when 
night falls and closes it, a sphere is born. And in that sphere is 
all of earth. 

Its oil and its minerals are there, and one day, becoming too 
full of richness, it bursts, and throws open a five-roomed granary 
stored with richer fabric than ever came from the shuttles of Fez 
and holding globes of oil such as the olives of Hebron dreamed 
not of. 

And in that fabric is the world clothed. 

Oh, little loom of the cotton-plant, poet that can show us the 
sky, painter that paints it, artisan that reaches out^ and, from the 
skein of a sunbeam, the loom of the air and the white of its own 
soul, weaves the cloth that clothes the world ! 

From dawn and darkness building a loom. From sunlight 
and shadow weaving threads of such fineness that the spider's 
were ropes of sand and the hoar frost's but clumsy icicles. 

Weaving — weaving — weaving them. And the delicately 
patterned tapestry of ever-changing clouds forming patterns of a 
fabric, white as the snow of the centuries, determined that since 
it has to make the garments of men, it will make them unsullied. 

Oh, little plant, poet, painter, master-artisan! 

It is true to Nature to the last. The summer wanes and the 
winter comes, and when the cotton sphere bursts, 'tis a ball of 
snow, but a dazzling white, spidery snow, which warms and does 
not chill, brings comfort and not care, wealth and the rich, warm 
blood, and not the pinches of poverty. 

There are those who cannot hear God's voice unless He speaks 
to them in the thunders of Sinai, nor see Him unless He flares 
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before them in the bonfires of a burning bush. They grumble 
because His Messenger came to -a tribe in the hill countries of 
Liong Ago. They wish to see the miracle of the dead arising. 
They see not the miracle of life around them. Death from Life 
is more strange to them than life from death. 

'Tis the silent voice that speaks the loudest. Did Sinai speak 
louder than this ? Hear it : 

"I am a bloom, and yet I reflect the sky from the morning's 
star to the midnight's. I am a flower, yet I show you the heaven 
from the dawn of its birth to the twilight of its death. I am a 
boll, and yet a miniature earth stored with silks and satins, oils 
of the oUves, minerals of all lands. And when I am ripe I throw 
open my five-roomed granary, each fitted to the finger and 
thumb of the human hand, with a depth between equalled only 
by the palm." 

:— John Trotwood Moore. 

THE BEND IN THE ROAD 

Anne was a poor little orphan girl who was adopted by an old 
farmer, Matthew, and his sister, Marilla. They were very kind 
to her, and through their kindness and Anne's own perseverance 
and hard work, her life ambition of going to college seemed 
about to be realized. She had passed her examinations with 
honor, and was in possession of a coveted scholarship. But 
while all these good things were coming to Anne, through some 
misfortune Matthew lost his money, and then died, leaving the 
beloved Green Gables in debt, and leaving Marilla alone, poor, 
ill, and lonely. 

Anne came back to find Marilla in the kitchen, sitting by the 
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table with her head leaning on her hand. Something in her de- 
jected attitude struck a chill io Anne's heart. She had never 
seen Marilla sit limply inert like that. 
Are you very tired, Marilla ? " 

Yes — no — I don't know," said Marilla wearily, looking 
up. " I suppose I am tired, but I haven't thought about it. It's 
not that." 

"Did you see the oCulist? What did he say?" asked Anne 
anxiously. 

"Yes, I saw him: He examined my eyes. He says that if I 
give up all reading and sewing entirely and any kind of work 
that strains the eyes, and if I'm careful not to cry, and if I wear 
the glasses he's given me, he thinks my eyes may not get any 
worse and my headaches will be cured. But if I don't he says 
I'll certainly be stone blind in six months. Blind! Anne, just 
think of it!" 

For a minute Anne, after her first quick exclamation of dismay, 
was silent. It seemed to her that she could not speak. Then 
she said bravely but with a catch in her voice : 

" Marilla, don't think of it. You know he has given you hope. 
If you are careful you won't lose your sight altogether; and if 
his glasses cure your headaches it will be a great thing." 

"I don't call it much hope," said Marilla bitterly. "What 
am I to live for if I can't read or sew or do anything like that? 
I might as well be blind — or dead. And as for crying, I can't 
help that when I get lonesome. But there, it's no good talking 
about it. If you'll get me a cup of tea I'll be thankful. I'm 
about done out. Don't say anything about this to any one for 
a spell yet, anyway. I can't bear that folks should come here to 
question and sympathize and talk about it." 
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When Marilla had eaten her lunch Anne persuaded her to go 
to bed. Then Anne went herself to the east gable and. sat down 
by her window in the darkness alone with her tears and her 
heaviness of heart. How sadly things had changed since she 
had sat there the night after coming home ! Then she had been 
full of hope and joy and the future had looked rosy with promise. 
Anne felt as if she had lived years since then, but before she went 
to bed there was a smile on her lips and peace in her heart. She 
had looked her duty courageously in the face and found it a 
friend — as duty ever is when we meet it frankly. • 

One afternoon a few days later Marilla came slowly in from 
the yard where she had been talking to a caller — a man whom 
Anne knew by sight as John Sadler from Carmody. Anne won- 
dered what he could have been saying to bring that look to 
Marilla's f ace. 

" What did Mr. Sadler want, Marilla? " 

Marilla sat down by the window and looked at Anne. There 
were tears in her eyes in defiance of the oculist's prohibition and 
her voice broke as she said : 

"He heard that I was going to sell Green Gables and he wants 
to buy it." 

"Buy it? Buy Green Gables?" Anne wondered if she had 
heard aright. "Oh, Marilla, you don't mean to sell Green 
Gables!" 

"Anne, I don't know what else is to be done. Fve thought it 
all over. If my eyes were strong I could stay here and make 
out to look after things and manage, with a good hired man. 
But as it is I can't. I may lose my sight altogether; and anyway 
I'll not be fit to run things. Oh, I never thought I'd live to see 
the day when I'd have to sell my home. But things would only 
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go behind worse and worse all the time, till nobody would want 
to buy it. Every cent of our money went in that bank; and 
there's some notes Matthew gave last fall to pay. Mrs. Lynde 
advises me to sell the farm and board somewhere — with her I 
suppose. It won't bring much — it's small and the buildings 
are old. But it'll be enough for me to live on, I reckon. I'm 
thankful you're provided for with that scholarship, Anne. I'm 
sorry you won't have a home to come to in your vacations, that's 
all, but I suppose you'll manage somehow." 

Marilla broke down and wept bitterly. 

" You mustn't sell Green G ables, ' ' said Anne resolutely. . 

"Oh, Anne, I wish I didn't have to. But you can see for 
yourself, I can't stay here alone. I'd go crazy with trouble 
and loneliness. And my sight would go — I know it would." 

"You won't have to stay here alone, Marilla. I'll be with 
you. I'm not going to college." 

" Not going to college ! " Marilla lifted her worn face from her 
hands and looked at Anne. " Why, what do you mean.'^ " 

"Just what I say. I'm not going to take the scholarship. 
I decided so the night after you came home from town. You 
surely don't think I could leave you alone in trouble, Marilla, 
after all you've done for me. I've been thinking and planning. 
Let me tell you my plans. Mr. Barry wants to rent the farm for 
next year. So you won't have any bother over that. And I'm 
going to teach. I've applied for the school here — but I don't 
expect to get it, for I understand the trustees have promised it 
to Gilbert Blythe. But I can have the Carmody school — Mr. 
Blair told me so last night at the store. Of course that won't 
be quite as nice or convenient as if I had the Avonlea school. 
But I can board home and drive myself over to Carmody and 
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back, in the warm weather at least. And even in winter I can 
come home Fridays. We'll keep a horse for that. Oh, I have it 
all planned out, Marilla. And I'll read to you and keep you 
cheered up. You sha'n't be dull or lonesome. And we'll be 
real cozy and happy here together, you and I." 

Marilla had listened like a woman in a dream. 

"Oh, Anne, I could get on real well if you were here, I know. 
But I can't let you sacrifice yourself so for me. It would be 
terrible." 

"Nonsense!" Anne laughed merrily. "There is no sacrifice. 
Nothing could be worse than giving up Green Gables — nothing 
could hurt me more. We must keep the dear old place. My 
mind is quite made up, Marilla. I'm not going to college; and 
I am going to stay here and teach. Don't you worry about me 
a bit." 

" But your ambitions — and " 

"I'm just as ambitious as ever. Only, I've changed the ob- 
ject of my ambitions. I'm going to be a* good teacher — and 
I'm going to save your eyesight. Besides, I mean to study at 
home here and take a little college course all by myself. Oh, 
I've dozens of plans, Marilla. I've been thinking them out for a 
week. I shall give life here my best, and I believe it will give its 
best to me in return. When I left Queen's my future seemed to 
stretch out before me like a straight road. I thought I could 
see along it for many a milestone. Now there is a bend in it. 
I don't know what lies around the bend, but I 'm going to be- 
lieve that the best does. It has a fascination of its own, that 
bend, Marilla. I wonder how the road beyond it goes — what 
there is of green glory and soft, checkered light and shadows — 
what new landscapes — what new beauties — what curves and 
hills and valleys further on." 
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"I don't feel as if I ought to let you give it up," said Marilla, 
referring to the scholarship. 

"But you can't prevent me. I'm sixteen and a half, 'obsti- 
nate as a mule,' as Mrs. Lynde once told me," laughed Anne. 
" Oh, Marilla, don't you go pitying me. 1 don't like to be pitied 
and there is no need of it. I'm heart glad over the very thought 
of staying at dear Green Gables. Nobody could love it as you 
and I do — so we must keep it." 

**You blessed girl!" said Marilla, yielding. "I feel as if 
you'd given me new life. I guess I ought to stick out and make 
you go to college — but I know I can't, so I ain't going to try. 
I'll make it up to you though, Anne." 

When it became noised abroad in Avonlea that Anne Shirley 
had given up the idea of going to college and intended to stay 
home and teach there was a good deal of discussion over it. 
Most of the good folks, not knowing about Marilla's eyes, 
thought she was foolish. Mrs. Allan did not. She told Anne so in 
approving words thai brought tears of pleasure to the girl's eyes. 
Neither did good Mrs. Lynde. She came up one evening and 
found Anne and Marilla sitting at the front door in the warm, 
scented summer dusk. They liked to sit there when the twi- 
light came down and the white moths flew about in the garden 
and the odour of mint filled the dewy air. 

Mrs. Rachel deposited her substantial person upon the stone 
bench by the door, behind which grew a row of tall pink and 
yellow hollyhocks, with a long breath of mingled weariness and 
relief. 

" I declare I'm glad to sit down. I've been on my feet all day, 
and two hundred pounds is a good bit for two feet to carry round. 
It's a great blessing not to be fat, Marilla. I hope you appre- 
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ciate It. Well, Anne, I hear you've given up your notion of 
going to college. I was real glad to hear it. You've got as much 
education now as a \^oman can be comfortable with. I don't 
believe in girls going to college with the men and cramming their 
heads full of Latin and Greek and all that nonsense." 

"But I'm going to study Latin and Greek just the same, Mrs. 
Lynde," said Anne laughing. "I'm going to take my Arts 
course right here at Green Gables." 

Mrs. Lynde lifted her hands in holy horror. 
'Anne Shirley, you'll kill yourself." 

Not a bit of it. I shall thrive on it. Oh, I'm not going to 
overdo things. As * Josiah Allen's Wife ' says, I shall be 'mejum.' 
But I'll have lots of spare time in the long winter evenings, and 
I've no vocation for fancy work. I'm going to teach over at 
Carmody , you know. " 

" I don't know it. I guess you're going to teach right here in 
Avonlea. The trustees have decided to give you the school. " 

"Mrs. Lynde!" cried Anne, springing to her feet in her sur- 
prise. "Why, I thought they had promised it to Gilbert 
Blythe!" 

"So they did. But as soon as Gilbert heard that you had 
applied for it he went to them — they had a business meeting 
at the school last night, you know — and told them that he with- 
drew his application, and suggested that they accept yours. He 
said he was going to teach at White Sands. Of course he gave 
up the school just to oblige you, because he knew how much 
you wanted to stay with Marilla, and I must say I think it was 
real kind and thoughtful in him, that's what. Real self-sacri- 
ficing, too, for he'll have his board to pay at White Sands, and 
everybody knows he's got to earn his own way through college. 
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So the trustees decided to take you. I was tickled to death 
when Thomas came home and told me." 

"I don't feel that I ought to take it," 'murmured Anne. "I 
mean — I don't think I ought to let Gilbert make such a sacrifice 
for — forme." 

"I guess you can't prevent him now. He's signed papers 
with the White Sands trustees. So it wouldn't do him any good 
now if you were to refuse. Of course you'll take the school. 
You'll get along all right, now that there are no Pyes going. 
Josie was the last of them, and a good thing she was, that's what. 
There-'s been some Pye or other going to Avonlea school for the 
last twenty years, and I guess their mission in life was to keep 
school-teachers reminded that earth isn't their home. Bless 
my heart! What does all that winking and blinking at the 
Barry gable mean? " 

"Diana is signalling for me to go over," laughed Anne. "You 
know we keep up the old custom. Excuse me while I run over 
and see what she wants. ' ' 

Anne ran down the clover slope like a deer, and disappeared 
in the firry shadows of the Haunted Wood. Mrs. Lynde looked 
after her indulgently. 

There's a good deal of thje child about her yet in some ways." 
There's a good deal of the woman about her in others," re- 
torted Marilla, with a momentary return of her old crispness. 

But crispness was no longer Marilla's distinguishing charac- 
teristic. As Mrs. Lynde told her Thomai^ that night. 

" Marilla Cuthbert has got mellow. That's what." 

Anne went to the little Avonlea graveyard the next evening 
to put fresh flowers on Matthew's grave and water the Scotch 
rose-bush. She lingered there until dusk, liking the peace and 
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calm of the Kttle plax^e, with its poplars whose rustle was like 
low, friendly speech, and its whispering grasses growing at will 
among the graves. When she finally left it and walked down the 
long hill that sloped to the Lake of Shining Waters, it was past 
sunset and Avonlea lay before her in a dreamlike afterlight — "a 
haunt of ancient peace." There was a freshness in the air as of 
a wind that had blcwn over honey-sweet fields of clover. Home 
light twinkled out here and there among the homestead trees. 
Beyond lay the sea, misty and purple, with its haunting, unceas- 
ing murmur. The west was a glory of soft mingled hues, and 
the pond reflected them all in still softer shadings. The beauty 
of it all thrilled Anne's heart, and she gratefully opened the gates 
of her soul to it. 

"Dear old world," she murmured, "you are very lovely, and 
I am glad to be alive in you." 

Half-way down the hill a tall lad came whistling out of a gate 
before the Blythe homestead. It was Gilbert, and the whistle 
died on his lips as he recognized Anne. He lifted his cap courte- 
ously, but he would have passed on in silence if Anne had not 
stopped and held out her hand. 

" Gilbert," she said, with scarlet cheeks, " I want to thank you 
for giving up the school for me. It. was very good of you — and 
I want you to know that I appreciate it." 

Gilbert took the oflFered hand eagerly. 

"It wasn't particularly gopd of me at all, Anne. I was 
pleased to be able to do you some small service. Are we going 
to be friends after this? Have you really forgiven me my old 
fault?" 

Anne laughed and tried unsuccessfully to withdraw her hand. 

"I forgave you that day by the pond landing, although I didn't 
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know it. What a stubborn little goose I was. I've been — 
I may as well make a complete confession — I've been sorry ever 
since." 

"We are going to be the best of friends," said Gilbert, jubi- 
lantly. "We were bom to be good friends, Anne. You've 
thwarted destiny long enough. I know we can help each other 
in many ways. You are going to keep up your studies, aren't 
you.^ So am I. Come, I'm going to walk home with you." 

Marilla looked curiously at Anne when the latter entered the 
kitchen. 

** Who was that came up the lane with you, Anne ? " 

"Gilbert Blythe," answered Anne, vexed to find herself blush- 

« 

ing. " I met him on Barry's hill." 

" I didn't think you and Gilbert Blythe were such good friends 
that you'd stand for half an hour at the gate talking to him," 
said Marilla, with a dry smile. 

" We haven't been — we've been good enemies. But we have 
decided that it will be much more sensible to be good friends in 
future. Were we really there half an hour? It seemed ju3t a 
few minutes. But, you see, we have five years' lost conversa- 
tions to catch up with, Marilla." 

Anne sat long at her window that night companioned by a 
glad content. The wind purred softly in the cherry boughs, 
and the mint breaths came up to her. The stars twinkled over 
the pointed firs in the hollow and Diana's light gleamed through 
the old gap. 

Anne's horizons had closed in since the night she had sat there 
after coming home from Queen's; but if the path set before her 
feet was to be narrow she knew that flowers of quiet happiness 
would bloom along it. The joys of sincere work and worthy 
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aspiration and congenial friendship were to be hers; nothing 
could rob her of her birthright of fancy or her ideal world of 
dreams. And there was always the bend in the road ! 

" *God's in his heaven, all's right with the world,' " whispered 
Anne softly. 

— Montgomery 

A PRAYER 

. "Others" 

Lord, help me live from day to day 
In such a self-f orgetf ul way. 
That even when I kneel to pray. 
My prayer shall be for " others/* 

Help me in all the work I do 
To ever be sincere and true. 
And know that all I do for you 
Must needs be done for " others.** 



PAGANINI 

He shambled awkward on the stage, the while 
Across the waiting audience swept a smile. 

With clumsy touch when first he drew the bow, 
He snapped a string. The audience'tittered lowc 

Another stroke ! Off flies another string ! 
With laughter now the circling galleries ring. 
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Once more ! The third string breaks its quivering strands. 
And hisses greet the player as he stands. 

* 

He stands ! a while his genius, unberef t. 
Is calm, one string and Paganini left! 

He plays. The one string's daring notes uprise 
Against that storm as if they sought the skies. 

A silence falls; then awe; the people bow. 
And they who erst had hissed are weeping now. 

And when the last note> trembling, died away. 
Some shouted " Bravo ! '* Some had learned to pray. 



A LITTLE LETTER FROM JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 

October 13, 1774. 
Sir: I have been trying ever since you went away to learn to 
write you a letter. I shall make poor work of it; but, sir, mamma 
says you will accept my endeavors, and that my duty toy ou may 
be expressed in poor writing as well as good. I hope I grow a 
better boy, and that you will have no occasion to be ashamed of 
me on your return. Mr. Thaxter says I learn my books well. 
He is a very good master. I read my books to mamma. We 
all long to see you. I am, sir. 

Your dutiful son, 

John Quincy Adams. 
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CHARACTER BUILDERS 

In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 

Each minute and unseen part ; 

For the Gods see everywhere. 

Let us do our work as well, 

Both the unseen and the seen; 

Make the house, where Gods may dwell. 

Beautiful, entire, and clean. 

— Longfellow. 

Look for goodness, look for gladness, 
You will meet them all the while; 
If you bring a smiling visage 
To the glass, you meet a smile. 



THE SCHOOL ALIVIANAC 

April 

A gush of bird song, a patter of dew, 

A cloud, and a rainbow's warning. 

Suddenly sunshine and perfect blue, 

An April day in the morning. 

— Spoffard. 

Among the famous men who have birthdays in April are 
Henry Clay, Shakespeare, and Thomas Jefferson. 
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CONCORD HYMN 

By the rude bridge that arched the flood,— 
Their flag to April's breeze unfurled ; 

Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And flred the shot heard round the world. 

The foe has long in silence slept : 
Alike the conqueror silent sleeps; 

And time the ruined bridge has swept 
Down the dark stream which seaward 
creeps. 

On this green bank, by this soft stream. 

We set to-day a votive stone. 
That memory may their deed redeem 

MONDMBNT TO .,,, ... 

Minute Men, Con- When like our sires our sons are gone. 

COBD, Mass. j. 



SONG FROM "PIPPA PASSES" 

The year's at the spring. 
And day's at the mom; 
Morning's at seven; 
The hillside's dew-pearled. 
The lark's on the wing; 
The snail 's on the thorn ; 
God's in His heaven — 
All's right with the world. 

— RoBEHT Browning. 
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THE CLOUDS 

I bring fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 

From the seas and the streams ; 
I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 

In their noon-day dreams ; 
From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 

The sweet buds every one, 
When rocked to rest on their mother's breast. 

As she dances about the sun. 
I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 

And whiten the green plains under. 
And then again I dissolve it in rain. 

And laugh as I pass in thunder. 

I sift the snow on the mountains below. 

And their great pines groan aghast ; 
And all the night 'tis my pillow white. 

While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 
Sublime on the towers of my skyey bowers. 

Lightning my pilot sits, 
In a cavern under is fettered the thunder. 

It struggles and howls by fits; 
Over 'earth and ocean, with gentle motion, 

This pilot is guiding me. 
Lured by the love of the genii that move 

In the depths of the purple sea; 
Over the rills and the crags and the hills. 

Over the lakes and the plains. 
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Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream, 

The spirit he loves remains; 
And I all the while bask in heaven's blue smile, 

Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 

The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes. 

And his burning plumes outspread. 
Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, 

When the morning star shines dead. 
As on the jag of a mountain crag. 

Which an earthquake rocks and swings. 
An eagle alit one moment may sit 

In the light of its golden wings. 
And when sunset may breathe, from the lit sea beneath. 

Its ardors of rest and love. 
And the crimson pall of eve may fall 

From the depth of heaven above. 
With wings folded I rest, on mine airy nest. 

As still as a brooding dove. 

I bind the sun's throne with the burning zone. 

And the moon's with a girdle of pearl; 
The volcanoes are dim, and the stars reel and swim. 

When the whirlwinds my banner unfurl. 
From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape 

Over a torrent sea. 
Sunbeam proof, I hang like a roof. 

The mountains its columns be. 
The triumphal arch, through which I march. 

With hurricane, fire and snow. 
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When the powei^ of the air are chained to my chair. 

Is the million-colored bow; 
The sphere-fire above its soft colors wove, 

Whilst the moist earth was laughing below. 

— Shelley. 



THE SEA 

The sea ! the sea. The open sea ! 

The blue, the fresh, the free ! 

Without a mark, without a bound. 

It runneth the earth's wide regions round; 

It plays with the clouds ; it mocks the skies; 

Or like a cradled creature lies. 

I'm on the sea ! I'm on the sea ! 

I am where I would ever be ; 

With the blue above, and the blue below. 

And silence wheresoe'er I go; 

It a storm should come, and awake the deep, 

What matter ? I shall ride and sleep. 

I love (oh ! how I love) to ride 
On the fierce, foaming, bursting tide. 
When every mad wave drowns the moon. 
Or whistles aloft his tempest tune, 
And tells how^ goeth the world below, 
And why the south-west blasts do blow. 
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I never was on the dull tame shore 
But I loved the great sea more and more, 
And backwards flew to her billowy breast, 
Like a bird that seeketh its mother's nest; 
And a mother she was and is to me; 
For I was born on the open sea ! 

The waves were white, and red the morn. 
In the noisy hour when I was born; 
And the whale it whistled, the porpoise rolled. 
And the dolphins bared their backs of gold; 
And never was heard such an outcry wild 
As it welcomed to life the ocean child ! 

I've lived since then, in calm and strife, ^ 
Full fifty summers a sailor's life. 
With wealth to spend and a power to range. 
But never have sought nor sighed for change; 
And Death, whenever he come to me. 
Shall come on the wild unbounded sea ! 

— Procter. 



A THOUGHT 

Trust in God, as Moses did, let the way be ever so dark; and 
it shall come to pass that your life at last shall surpass even your 
longing. Not, it may be, in the line of that longing, that shall be 
as it pleaseth God; but the glory is as sure as the grace, and the 
most ancient heavens are not more sure than that. 

— Robert Collyer. 
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FUNGINO THE HaND LiNE 

THE COAST-GUARD 

Do you wonder what I am seeing 

In the heart of the fire, aglow 
Like cliffs in a golden sunset. 

With a summer sea below ! 
I see, away to the eastward. 

The line of a stormbeat coast. 
And I hear the tread of the hurrying waves 

Like the tramp of the mailed host. 

And up and down in the darkness. 

And over the frozen sand, 
I hear the men of the coast-guard 

Pacing along the strand. 
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Beaten By storm and tempest, 

And drenched by the pelting rain. 
From the shores of Carolina 

To the wind-swept bays of Maine. 

No matter what storms are raging, 

No matter how wild the night, 
The gleam of their swinging lanterns 

Shines out with a friendly light. 
And many a shipwrecked sailor 

Thanks God, with his gasping breath. 
For the sturdy arms of the surf men 

That drew him away from death. 

Apd so, when the wind is wailing. 

And the air grows dim with sleet, 
I think of the fearless watchers 

Pacing along their beat. 
I think of a wreck fast breaking 

In the surf of a rocky shore. 
And the life boat leaping onward 

To the stroke of the bending oar. 

I hear the shouts of the sailors. 
The boom of the frozen sail, 
And the creak of the icy halyards 
Straining against the gale. 
"Courage! " the captain trumpets, 
"They are sending help from land ! '* 
God bless the men of the coast-guard. 
And hold their lives in His hand ! 

— Emily Huntington Miller. 
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THERE'S A WIDENESS 

There's a wideness in God's mercy. 
Like the wideness of the sea; 
There's a kindness in His justice, 
Which is more than liberty. 

For the love of God is broader 
Than the measure of man's mind; 
And the heart of the Eternal 
Is most wonderfully kind. 

If our love were but more simple. 
We should take Him at His word ; 
And our lives would be all sunshine 
In the sweetness of our Lord. 

— Faber. 

TRIPLEFOOT 

I opened up my cabin one winter morning, at daylight, to find 
the dooryard covered with two inches of light snow. A mass of 
fox tracks centred about a piece of meat, which was nailed to 
the trunk of a pine-tree. When the fox left, about daylight, it 

went down the old highway, and this is the trail it made: 

o o o ■ o o 

oo oo oo oo oo 

Two tracks started from a cluster near the meat, followed by 
a space, then three tracks followed by another space, and so on, 
in regular order, three tracks and a space. I had no difficulty 
in solving the mystery. 
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* 

The fox had been trapped some time in the past, and had re- 
gained its liberty by the loss of a foot. The space in the trail 
represented the missing foot. This fox was no stranger to my 
dooryard, and months before I had named her Triplefoot, be- 
cause she traveled on three feet. She had a charmed life, for 
the fox-hunters had failed in their efforts to shoot her, so far, 
although for over a year she was the only fox in this locality, and 
the hounds hazed her night and day. 

After breakfast I started on Triplefoot 's trail. There was a 

good tracking snow, and I was determined to trail the fox to 

her den. The trail led down the old highway, but turned off 

to visit Solomon's Orchard. This was a spot containing two 

ruined cellars, a large clump of barberry bushes, and some wild 

• 

apple-trees, descendants of a cultivated orchard. The fox did 

some foraging under the barberry bushes, and a drop or two of 
blood on the snow indicated that she was successful in capturing 
a wood-mouse. While I was looking for the trail out of the 
orchard I heard two hounds give tongue and the tone told me 
that they were hot on the trail. These hounds had come up the 
old highway, and had struck the fox's trail just south of Solo- 
mon's Orchard. Triplefoot had scented the hounds, and turned 
to the west, into Magnolia Swamp. I pushed my way through 
the dense shrubbery, the tracks of two dogs and a fox making a 
well defined trail. The trail led through the swamp and over 
the ridge to Wallace's Pond. The trail crossed on the ice, ahd 
led me over Magnolia Avenue, just below the lily pond. I had 
come to the conclusion that Triplefoot was hunting water, so as 
to throw the hounds off the scent. The cold weather was against 
her. All the brooks and ponds were covered with ice. The 
trail, after it crossed the road, led along the ridges to Mount 
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Ann. From this point the fox had shaped her course to Coffin's 
Beach. It was a long, weary tramp, but I had enlisted and was 
bound to see it through. 

When! had reached the sand-dunes of Coffin's Beach, I found 
the snow had melted under the combined influence of sun and 
sand. Here Triplefoot had thrown the hounds off, and had left 
me out of the hunt, too. Not a track could be seen in the shift- 
ing white sand. It was an old trick of the foxes, to resort to the 
sand-dunes, when there was a dearth of water. There was 6ne 
of two things for me to do : give up the hunt and go home, or 
skirt the woods for Triplefoot's trail, where she had left the 
beach. I decided on the latter course, and, as luck was with me, 
found the trail in less than ten minutes. The fox returned by 
way of Mount Ann and Dyke's Meadow, crossing Magnolia 
Swamp south of Solomon's Orchard, and took to the ridges near 
the old quarry. The den was under a big boulder, and, strange 
to tell, was only eight minutes' walk from my cabin. It was 
dark when I found the den, so I had thrown away a whole day* 
looking for a thing that was in my own dooryard, so to speak. 

Tripjefoot reared a family during the season. In April she 
stored two hens and a grouse in her den, so she would not have 
to hunt when her cubs were born. I saw the feathers of the 
fowls, and knew that the wise creature was putting food in cold 
storage for a day of need. 

When the fox cubs were old enough to come outside and play, 
I put in many hours watching them with a good glass. There 
was no time that I saw more than three, and I think that was 
the size of the family. There was a flat boulder over the den, 
which sloped from the ground upward. I was standing on this 
boulder one eve, when one of the cubs came out of the den, and 
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was in the act of climbing on the ledge when he saw me. He 
stopped, with his forepaws on the edge of the ledge, and coolly 
looked me over. After he had satisfied his curiosity he went 
into the den, and immediately returned with one of his mates. 
The little imp had probably asked his brother to come out and 
name the comical two-legged beast. The two cubs placed their 
feet on the ledge and looked at me for two minutes. They 
were not over six feet from me, and looked as fat and stocky as 
two young pigs. 

Triplefoot's life was one of worry and care, to say nothing . 
about danger from mankind and the hounds. She had to find 
food for her hungry cubs, and whichever way she turned, danger 
lurked on her trail. If she hunted for wood-mice, the hounds 
were there to pick up her trail. Then she had to seek water to 
throw them oflF. It would not do to go to the den, where the 
hounds would dig. out her little cubs, and shake the life from 
their tender bodies. If she returned to some poultry yard, the 
chances were that she would find herself looking into the muzzle 
of the farmer's shotgun. She was desperately wild, and so were 
the little cubs when she was with them. A warning note from 
the mother worked like magic. The little ones would crouch 
and creep to the mouth of the den, and disappear as silently as 
three ghosts. 

I saw Triplefoot return to the den on Sunday morning, empty- 
handed. The cubs came out and whined pitifully when they 
missed the Sunday breakfast. The old fox ordered them into 
the den, and then took the path for Fresh Water Cove. I knew 
that a large flock of hens ran in the bushes, near the highway, 
and Triplefoot knew it, too. In twenty minutes she was back 
to the den with a large hen over her neck. She called her cubs. 
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and tore the hen to pieces, giving each cub a piece, but reserving 
something for herself. The dining-room was about thirty feet 
west of the den. It was under some small hemlocks, and the 
ground was level and smooth. When all the foxes had had 
enough, there was a small piece left. Triplefoot buried this 
piece under the oak leaves. 

— Mason A. Walton. 

C'HermW') 



THE TEMPEST AND SHIPWRECK 

When the day broke it blew still harder. I had been in Yar- 
mouth when the seamen said it blew great guns, but I had never 
known the like of this, or anything approaching to it. We 
came to Ipswich very late, having had to fight every inch of 
ground since we were ten miles out of London; and found a clus- 
ter of people in the market place, who had risen from their beds 
in the night, fearful of falling chimneys. Some of these,, con- 
gregating about the inn yard while we were changing horses, 
told us of great sheets of lead having been ripped offahigh church 
tower, and flung into a by-street, which they then blocked up. 
Others had to telj of country people, coming in from neighboring 
villages, who had seen great trees lying torn out of the earth, 
and whole ricks scattered about the roads and fields. Still there 
was no abatement in the storm, but it blew harder. 

As we struggled on, nearer and nearer to the sea, from which 
this mighty wind was blowing dead on shore, its force became 
more and more terrific. Long before we saw the sea, its spray 
was on our lips, and showered salt rain upon us. The water 
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was over miles and miles of the flat country adjacent to 
Yarmouth; and every sheet and puddle lashed its banks, and 
had it^ stress of little breakers setting heavily towards us. When 
we came within sight of the sea, the waves on the horizon, 
caught at intervals above the rolling abyss, were like glimpses 
of another shore with towers and buildings. When we at last 
got into town, the people came out to their doors, all aslant, and 
with streaming hair, making a wonder of the mail that had 
come through such a night. . 

I put up at an old inn, and went down to look at the sea; 
staggering along the street, which was strewn with sand and sea- 
weed, and with flying blotches of sea-foam, afraid of falling 
slates and tiles, and holding by people I met at angry corners. 
Coming near the beach, I saw, not only the boatmen, but half 
the people of the town lurking behind buildings; some, now and 
then, braving the fury of the storm to look away to sea, and 
blown sheer out of their course in trying to get zigzag back. 

Joining these groups, I found bewailing women whose hus- 
bands were away in herring or oyster boats, which there was too 
much reason to think might have foundered before they could 
run in anywhere for safety. Grizzled old sailors were among 
the people, shaking their heads, as they looked from water to 
sky, and muttering to one another; ship owners, excited and 
uneasy; children, huddled together, and peering into older faces; 
even stout mariners, disturbed and anxious, levelling their 
glasses at the sea from behind places of shelter, as if they were 
surveying an enemy. 

The tremendous sea itself, when I could find sufficient pause 
to look at it, in the agitation of the blinding wind, the flying 
stones and sand and the awful noise, confounded me. As the 
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high watery- walls came rolling in, and at their highest tumbled 
into surf, they looked as if the least would engulf the town. As 
the receding wave swept back with a hoarse roar, it seemed to 
scoop out deep caves in the beach, as if its purpose were to under- 
mine the earth. 

When some white-headed billows thundered on, and dashed 
themselves to pieces before they reached the land, every frag- 
ment of the late whole seemed possessed by the full might of its 
wrath, rushing to be gathered to the composition of another 
monster. 

Undulating hills were changed to valleys, undulating valleys 
(with a solitary storm bird sometimes skimming through them) 
were lifted up to hills; masses of water shivered and shook the 
beach with a booming sound; every shape tumultuously rolled 
on, as soon as made, to change its shape and place, and beat 
another shape and place away. 

The ideal shore on the horizon, with its towers and buildings, 
rose and fell; the clouds flew fast and thick; I seemed to see a 
rending and upheaving of all nature. 

Not finding Ham among the people whom this memorable 
wind — for it is still remembered down there as the greatest 
ever known to blow upon that coast — had brought together, 
I made my way back to his house. It was shut, and as no one 
answered to my knocking, I went, by back ways and by-lanes, 
to the yard where he worked. I learned there that he had gone 
to Lowestoft to meet some einergency of ship repairing in which 
his skill was required, but that he would be back to-morrow 
morning in good time. 

I went back to the inn; and when I had washed and dressed, 
and tried to sleep, but in vain, it was five o'clock in the alter- 
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noon. I had not sat five minutes by the coflFee-room fire when 
the waiter coming to stir it, as an excuse for talking, told me that 
two colliers had gone down with all hands a few miles away, and 
that some other ships had been seen laboring hard in the Roads, 
and trying in great distress to keep off shore. "Mercy on 
them, and on all poor sailors," said he, "if we have another 
night like the last ! " 

I was very much depressed in spirits, very solitary, and felt 
an uneasiness in Ham's not being there, disproportionate to the 
occasion. 

In this state the waiter's dismal intelligence about the ships 
immediately connected itself, without any effort of volition, 
with my uneasiness about Ham. I was persuaded that I had an 
apprehension of his returning from Lowestoft by sea and being 
lost. This grew so strong with me that I resolved to go bp^ck 
to the yard before I took my dinner, and ask the boat builder 
if he thought his attempting to return by sea at all likely. 

I hastily ordered my dinner, and went back to the yard. I 
was none too soon, for the boat builder with a lantern in his 
hand was locking the yard gate. He quite laughed when I 
asked him the question, and said there was no fear; no man in 
his senses or out of them would put off in such a gale of wind, 
least of all Ham Peggotty , who was born to seafaring. 

So sensible of this beforehand that I had really felt ashamed 
of doing what I was nevertheless impelled to do, I went back to 
the inn. If such a wind could rise, I think it was rising. The 
howl and roar, the rattling of the doors and windows, the rum- 
bling in the chimneys, the apparent rocking of the very house 
that sheltered me, and the prodigious tumult of the sea, were 
more frightful than in the morning. But there was now a great 
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darkness besides; and that invested the storm with new terrors, 
real and fanciful. 

I could not eat, I could not sit still, I could not sit steadfast 
to anything. Something within me, faintly answering to the 
storm without, tossed up the depths of my memory, and made ^ 
tumult of them. Yet in all the hurry of my thoughts, wild run- 
tiijig with the thundering sea, the storm, and my uneasiness 
regarding Ham, were always in the foreground. 

I fell into a dull slumber before the fire, without losing my 
consciousness either of the uproar out of doors or of the place in 
which I was. Both became overshadowed by a new and inde- 
finable horror; and when I awoke — or rather when I shook oflF 
the lethargy that bound me in my chair — my whole frame 
thrilled with objectless and unintelligible fear. 

I walked to and fro, tried to read an old gazetteer, listened 
to the awful noises, looked at faces, scenes, and figures in the 
fire. At length the steady ticking of the undisturbed clock on 
the wall tormented me to that degree that I resolved to go to 
bed. 

It was reassuring on such a night to be told that some of the 
inn servants had agreed together to 'sit up until morning. I 
went to bed exceedingly weary and heavy; but on my lying down 
all such sensations vanished as if by magic, and I was broad 
awake with every sense re'fined. 

For hours I lay there listening to the wind and water; imagin- 
ing, now, that I heard shrieks out at sea; now, that I distinctly 
heard the firing of signal guns; and now, the fall of houses in 
town. 

At length my restlessness attained to such a pitch that I 
hurried on my clothes and went down stairs. In the large 
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kitchen, where I dimly saw bacon and ropes of onions hanging 
from the beams, the watchers were clustered together in various 
attitudes about a table, purposely moved away from the great 
chimney and brought near the door. 

I remained there, I daresay, two hours. Once I opened the 
yard gate and looked into the empty street. The sand, the s,ea- 
weed, and the flakes of foam were driving by, and I was obliged 
to call for assistance before I could shut the gate again, and 
make it fast against the wind. 

There was a dark gloom in my solitary chamber when I at 
length returned to it; but I was tired now, and, getting into bed 
again, fell into the depths of sleep. 

When I awoke it was broad day — eight or nine o'clock; the 
storm raging, and someone was knocking at my door. 

" What is the matter," I cried. 

"A wreck! Close by!" 

I sprang out of bed, and asked, '* What wreck ! " 

"A schooner from Spain or Portugal, laden with fruit and 
wine. Make haste, sir, if you want to see her! It's thought, 
down on the beach, she'll go to pieces every moment." 

The excited voice went clamorinjg along the staircase; and I 
wrapped myself in my clothes as quickly as I could, and ran 
into the street. 

Numbers of people were there before me, all running in one 
direction to the beach. I ran the same way, outstripping a good 
many, and soon came facing the wild sea, which, having upon it 
the additional agitation of the whole night, was infinitely more 
terrific than when I had last seen it. 

Every appearance it had then presented bore the expression 
of being awelUd; and the height to which the breakers rose, and, 
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looking over one another, bore one another down, and rolled in 
in interminable hosts was most appalling. 

In the diflBculty of hearing anything but wind and waves, and 
in the crowd, and the unspeakable confusion, and my first breath- 
less effort to stand against the weather, I was so confused that I 
looked out to sea for the wreck and saw nothing but the foaming 
heads of the great waves. A half-dressed boatman standing 
next to me pointed with his bare arm (a tattooed arrow oh it 
pointing in the same direction) to the left. Then, O great 
Heaven, I saw it close upon us ! 

One mast was broken short off six or eight feet from the deck 
and lay over on the side, entangled in a maze of sail and rigging; 
and all that ruin, as the ship rolled and beat — which she did 
without a moment's pause, and with a violence quite inconceiv- 
able — beat the side as if it would stave it in. Some efforts were 
even being made to cut this portion of the wreck away; for, as 
the ship, which was broadside on, turned towards us in her roll- 
ing, I plainly descried her people at work ,with axes, especially 
one active figure with long curling hair conspicuous among the 
rest. 

But a great cry, which was audible even above the wind and 
water, rose from the shore at this moment; the sea, sweeping 
over the rolling wreck, made a clean breach and carried men, 
spars, casks, planks, bulwarks, heaps of such toys into the boil- 
ing surge. 

The second mast was yet standing with the rags of a rent sail, 
and a wild confusion of broken cordage flapping to and fro. The 
ship had struck once, the same boatman said hoarsely in my ear, 
and then lifted in and struck again. I understood him to add 
that she was parting amidships, and I could readily suppose so, 
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for the rolling and beating were too tremendous for any human 
work to suflFer long. As he spoke there was another cry from the 
beach; four men arose with the wreck out of the deep, clinging 
to the rigging of the remaining mast; uppermost the active figure 
with the curling hair. 

There was a bell on board, and as the ship rolled and dashed 
like a desperate creature driven mad, now showing us the 
whole sweep of her deck, as she turned on her beam ends towards 
the shore, now nothing but her keel as she sprang wildly over 
and turned towards the sea, the bell rang and its sound was borne 
towards us on the wind. 

Again we lost her and again she rose. The agony on the 
shore increased. Men groaned and clasped their hands, women 
shrieked and turned away their faces. Some ran wildly up and 
down the beach crying for help where no help could be. The 
life boat had been bravely manned an hour ago, and could do 
nothing, and as no man would be so desperate as to attempt to 
wade off with a rope and establish communication with the 
shore, there was nothing else to try. 

Suddenly I noticed that some new sensation moved the people 
on the beach and saw them part and Ham come breaking through 
them to the front. I ran to him. The determination on his 
face awoke me to a knowledge of his danger. I held him 
with both arms, and implored the men not to let him stir back 
from off that sand. I might as hopefully have entreated the 
wind. 

"Mas'r Davy," he said, cheerily grasping me by both hands, 
"if my time is come, 'tis come. If 'taint, I'll bide it. Lord 
above bless you and bless all! Mates, make me ready! I'm 
a-going off!" 
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I was swept away, but not unkindly, to some distance, where 
the people around me made me stay, urging, as I confusedly per- 
ceived, that he was bent on going, with help or without, and 
that I should endanger the precautions for his safety by troub- 
ling those with whom they rested. 

I don't know what I answered, or what they rejoined, but I 
saw hurry on the beach and men running with ropes from a 
capstan that was there, and penetrating into a circle of figures 
that hid him from me. 

Then I saw him standing alone in a seaman's frock and trou- 
sers, a rope in his hand or strung to his wrist, another round his 
body, and several men holding at a little distance to the latter, 
which he laid out himself, slack upon the shore at his feet. 

The wreck was breaking up. I saw that she was parting in 
the middle, and that the life of the solitary man upon the mast 
hung by a thread. Still he clung to it. 

Ham watched the sea, standing alone with* the silence of sus- 
pended breath before him, and the storm before, until there was 
a great retiring wave, when, with a backward glance at those who 
held the rope which was made fast round his body, he rushed 
in after it, and in a moment was buffeting with the water, rising 
with the hills, falling with the valleys, lost beneath the foam, 
then drawn again to land. They hauled in hastily. 

He was hurt, but he took no thought of that. He seemed 
hurriedly to give them some directions for leaving him more 
free — or so I judged from the motion of his arm — and was 
gone as before. 

And now he made for the wreck, rising on the hills, falling 
with the Valleys, lost beneath the rugged foam, borne in towards 
the shore, borne on towards the ship, striving hard and valiantly. 
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The distance was nothing, but the power of the sea and wind 
made the strife deadly. 

At length he neared the wreck. He was so near that with one 
more of his vigorous strokes he would be clinging to it, when a 
high, green, vast hillside of water moved on shoreward from 
beyond the ship. He seemed to leap up into it with a mighty 
bound, and the ship was gone ! 

Some eddying fragments I saw in the sea, as if a mere cask had 
been broken, in running to the spot where they were hauling in. 
Consternation was in every face. They drew him to my very 
feet — insensible, dead. 

He was carried to the nearest house; and, no one preventing 
me now, I remained near him, busy while every means of restor- 
ation was tried; but he had been beaten to death by the great 
wave, and his generous heart was stilled forever. 

— Dickens. 



THE OCEAN 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods; 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore; 
There is society where none intrudes. 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar : 
I love not man the less, but Nature more. 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before. 
To mingle with the Universe, and feel 
What I can ne'er express, yet cannot all conceal. 
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Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll ! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 
Man marks the earth with ruin, — his control 
Stops with the shore; upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage, save his own. 
When for a moment, like a drop of rain. 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan. 
Without a grave, uiiknelFd, uncoflBn'd, and unknown. 

The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals, 
The oak leviathans, whose hung ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of water: 
These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada's pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 

Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee — ' 
Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, what are they? 
Thy waters washed them power while they were free. 
And many a tyrant since; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave or savage; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts, not so thou. 
Unchangeable, save to thy wild waves' play; 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow, — 
Such as creation's dawn beheld, thou roUest now. 
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Thou glorious mirror, where the Ahnighty 's form 
Glasi^es itself in tempests ; all in time 
Calm or convulsed — in breeze, or gale, or storm. 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving; — boundless, endless, and sublime — 
The image of Eternity — the throne 
Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made; each zone 
Obeys thee;* thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 

And I have loved thee. Ocean! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like the bubbles, onward ; from a boy 
I wantoned with thy breakers — they to me 
Were a delight; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror, 'twas a pleasing fear, 
For I was as it were a child of thee. 
And trusted to thy billows far and near. 
And laid my hand upon thy mane — as I do here. 

— Frcym Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. 

OUR FLAG 

'\^Tien the standard of the Union is raised and waves over my 
head — the standard which Washington planted on the ram- 
parts of the Constitution — God forbid that I should inquire 
whom the people have commissioned to unfurl it and bear it up ! 
I only ask in what manner, as an humble individual, I can best 

discharge my duty in defending it. 

— Webster. 
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THE OWL CRITIC 



" Who stulBPed that owl ? " No one spoke in the shop : 
The barber was busy, and he couldn't stop. 
The customers, waiting their turns, were reading 
The Daily, the Herald, the Post — little heeding 
The young man who blurted out such a blunt question. 
Not one raised a head nor made a suggestion — 
And the barber kept on shaving. 

"Don't you see. Mister Brown," 

Cried the youth with a frown, 
"How wrong the whole thing is. 

How preposterous each wing is, 

How flattened the head is, how jammed down the neck is. 

In short the whole owl, what an ignorant wreck 'tis? 

I make no apology, 

I've learned owl-ology , 

I've passed days and nights in a hundred collections. 

And cannot be blinded to any defections 

Arising from unskilful fingers that fail 

To stuff a bird right from his beak to his tail. 

Mister Brown ! Mister Brown ! 

Do take that bird down 

Or you'll soon be the laughing-stock all over town ! " 
And the barber kept on shaving. 



(< 



I've studied owls and other night fowls. 
And I tell you what I know to be true : 
An owl cannot roost 
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With his limbs so unloosed; 
No owl in the world 
Ever had his claws curled ; 
Ever had his legs slanted, 
Ever had his bill canted, 

Ever had his neck screwed • * 

Into that attitude. 
He can't do it, because 
Tis against all bird-laws. 
Anatomy teaches. 
Ornithology preaches. 
An owl has a toe 
That can't turn out so ! 
I've made the white owl my study for years, 
And to see such a job almost moves me to tears ! 
Mister Brown, I'm amazed 
You should be so gone crazed 
As to put up a bird 
In that posture absurd ! 

To look at that owl really brings on a dizziness; 
The man who stuffed him don't half know his business." 
And the barber kept on shaving. 

' Examine those eyes ! 
I'm filled with surprise 
Taxidermist should pass 
OflF on you such poor glass ; 
So unnatural they seem 
They'd make Audubon scream. 
And John Burroughs laugh 



1 
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To encounter such chaff. 

Do take that bird down. 

Have it stuffed again, Brown! 

With some sawdust and bark 

I could make an old hat 

Look more like an owl 

Than that horrid fowl 

Stuck up there so stiff like a side of coarse leather. 

In fact, about him there's not one natural feather ! '* 

Just then with a wink and a sly normal lurch 
The owl very gravely got down from his perch, 
Walked around and regarded his fault-finding critic 
(Who thought he was stuffed) with a glance analytic. 
And then fairly hooted, as if he would say : 
"Your learning's at fault this time, anyway; 
Don't waste it again on a live bird, I pray. 
I'm an owl ; your another. Sir critic, good day ! " 
And the barber kept on shaving. 



— Field. 



LEGEND OF THE CANON 

Where the sunset's golden gleamings 

On the rocky highlands rest, 
'Neath the moonlight's silver beamings 

Of the distant, dreamy West, 
Once there roamed an Indian lover. 

With his fawn-eyed Indian fair. 
Lover blithe as mountain rover. 

Maiden rich in flowing hair. 
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But the sleep that knows no waking 

Chilled the gentle maiden's breast. 
And the Bjrave, all hopes forsaking 

Laid her in the hill to rest, — 
Laid her where the eye may wander 

Far o'er slope, and ledges steep, 
And the mind on billows yonder — 

Billows grand, but locked in sleep. 

Then the Brave's bold eye was darkened. 

And his hand forgot the bow. 
Naught to human speech he hearkened ; 

Naught but sorrow would he know, 
Frozen was his heart of gladness 

As the summits capped with snow; 
Dark his soul with sullen sadness 

As their cavern depths below. 

But the Great, Good Spirit sought him — 

Sought him in his speechless grief. 
And in kindly promise brought him 

Matchless comfort and relief. 
' Come," He said, " and see thy dearest — 

See her in her spirit home; 
Toward the Southland — 'tis the nearest — 

We shall journey, hither come ! " 

And they went, the spirit leading — 

Speeding with unmeasured force; 
Neither hill nor valley heeding, 

On, straight onward, was their course; 
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With the whirlwind's footsteps striding, 

By the smooth and rock-cut ledge, 
Hills with earth in quakes dividing — 

Plowshare sharp as lightning's edge. 

Such their way through hill and valley. 

Cold and narrow, dark and steep. 
Oped the rock-embosomed alley, 
Cut a thousand fathoms deep. 
Carving, piercing, cutting through. 

Toward the drowsy southern shore. 
The spirit formed the mystic furrow. 
And told its sides to meet no more. 

But the Spirit, good, all knowing, 

Feared lest man's unresting race. 
By the mystic pathway going. 

Should mar the spirit-hunter's chase. 
'Twas then He gave the torrents headway : 

A thousand, thousand streams were poured; 
'Twas then adown its narrow bedway 

That first the Colorado roared. 

And still the diamond drops are speeding 

Down a million, rippling rills. 
The headlong, rushing cascades feeding 

From liquid hoard of snow-clad hills. 
And still the voices of the river 

Within the canon's depths are heard. 
In echoing sounds to speak forever 

At the bidding of His word. 

— Jeremiah Mahoney. 
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OUR COUNTRY 

Our country ! 'tis a glorious land ! 

With broad arms stretched from shore to shore; 
The prou3 Pacific chafes her strand, 

She hears the dark Atlantic roar; 
And, nurtured on her ample breast. 

How many a goodly prospect lies 
In Nature's wildest grandeur drest. 

Enameled with her loveliest dyes I 

Rich prairies, decked with flowers of gold. 

Like sunlit oceans roll afar ; 
Broad lakes her azure heavens behold. 

Reflecting cleareach trembling star; 
And mighty rivers, mountain born, 

' Go sweeping onward, dark and deep, 
Through forests where the bounding fawn 

Beneath their sheltering branches leap. 

And, cradled 'midst her clustering hills. 

Sweet vales in dreamlike beauty hide, 
Where love the air with music fills. 

And calm content and peace abide; 
For plenty here her fulness pours 

In rich profusion o'er the land. 
And sent to seize her generous stores. 

There prowls no tyrant's hireling hand. 
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Great God ! we thank Thee for this home — 

This bounteous birth-land of the free; 
Where wanderers f ronj afar may come, 

And breathe the air of liberty. 
Still may her flowers untrampled spring. 

Her harvests wave, her cities rise; 
And yet, till time shall fold his wing. 

Remain Earth's loveliest Paradise ! 

— Parbodie. 



THE GREATEST COUNTRY 

It has been said that this is the rich man's country. ' I deny 
it. It is the poor boy's country; it is our country; it is that 
country whose flag is the symbol for fair play throughout Christ- 
endom, and for the triumph of commerce and for a world-wide 
humanity — the greatest country on earth. 

— Landis. 



EXCELSIOR 

The shades of night were falling fast, 
As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth, who bore, 'mid snow and ice, 
A banner with the strange device. 

Excelsior! 
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His brow was sad ; his eye beneath 
Flashed like a falchion from its sheath. 
And like a silver clarion rung 
The accents of that unknown tongue. 

Excelsior! 

In happy homes he saw the light 
Of household fires gleans warm and bright; 
Above, the spectral glaciers shone, 
And from his lips escaped a groan. 

Excelsior! 



Try not the Pass ! " the old man said; 
* Dark lowers the tempest overhead. 
The roaring torrent is deep and wide! " 
And loud that clarion voice replied. 

Excelsior! 

*0 stay," the maiden said, "and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast ! " 
A tear stood in his bright blue eye. 
But still he answered, with a sigh. 

Excelsior! 

'Beware the pine-tree's withered branch! 
Beware the awful avalanche." 
This was the peasant's last Good-night, 
A voice replied, far up the height. 

Excelsior! 

At break of day, as heavenward 
The pious monks of Saint Bernard 
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Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 
A voice cried through the startled air, 

Excelsior ! 

A traveler, by the faithful hound. 
Half -buried in the snow was found. 
Still grasping in his hand of ice 
That banner with the strange device, 

Excelsior! 

There in the twilight cold and gray. 

Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay. 

And from the sky, serene and far, 

A voice fell, like a falling star. 

Excelsior. 

— Longfellow. 

THE MAN WHO FAILED 

Many years ago, in a rude garret near the loneliest suburbs of 
the city of London, lay a dying man. The face was that of a 
strong man, grown old through care more than age. There was 
a face that you might look upon but once, yet wear it in your 
memory forever. An aged minister stood beside the rough 
couch, and as the man trembled in the agony of death, 
the preacher faltered, "Would you die in the faith of a 
Christian?" 

"Christian? Christian?" echoed that strange man. "Can 
it give me back my honor? Come with me, old man. Gome 
with me, far over the waters. Ha! we are there. This is my 
native town. Yonder is the church in which I knelt when in 
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childhood. Yonder is the green on which I sported when a boy, 
but another flag waves there in place of the one that waved when 
I was but a child. And listen, old man. Were I to pass along 
the streets as I did when but a child, the very babes in their 
cradles would raise their tiny hands to curse me. The graves 
in yonder churchyard would shrink from my footsteps, and yon- 
der flag would rain a baptism of blood upon my head." 

This was an awful death-bed. The minister had watched the 
last night with a hundred convicts in their cells, but had never 
beheld a scene so terrible as this one. 

Then the good preacher spoke to him of faith in God — of 
that great faith which pierces the clouds of human guilt and roUs 
them from the face of God. 

"Faith? Faith? Can it give me back my honor? Look! 
ye priest, there over the waters sits George Washington, telling 
to his comrades the pleasant story of the eight years' war. There 
in his royal halls sits George of England, bewailing in his idiotic 
voice the loss of his colonies, and here am I, I who was the flrst 
to raise that flag, the first one to fight against that king, here am 
I dying — ah — dying like a dog. " 

The awestricken preacher started back from the look of the 
dying man. 

"Hush! Silence along the lines, there!" he muttered in that 
wild, absent tone, as though speaking to the dead. "Silence 
along the lines. Not a word ! Not a word on peril of your lives ! 
Hark you, Montgomery, we will meet in the centre of the town. 
We will meet in victory, or die ! Now up with the banner of the 
stars. Up with the flag of freedom, though the night is dark, 
and the snow falls. Now — now one more blow, and Quebec 
is ours!" 
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For a moment he stands there, erect, livid, and ghastly. 
Stands for a moment, then falls. Ah! what a hideous picture 
of unnatural loneliness, of unspeakable despair. Who was this 
strange man whose memory seemed to link something of heaven 
and more of hell? 

The aged minister takes a faded parchment from the hand of 
the dying man. It is a colonel's commission in the Continental 
Army addressed to Benedict Arnold. And there in that rude 
hut, unknown, unwept, in all the bitterness of desolation, lay 
the body of the patriot and the traitor. 

— George Lipparo. 
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THE MAN WHO DID NOT FAIL" 



He stood upon the world's broad threshold; wide 

The din of battle and of slaughter rolled ; 
He saw God stand upon the weaker side. 

That sank in seeming loss before its foes; 
Many there were who made great haste and sold 

Unto the cunning enemy their swords. 
He scorned their gifts of fame, and flower, and gold» 

And underneath their soft and flowery words 
Heard the cold serpent hiss; therefore he went 

And humbly joined him to the weaker part. 
Fanatic named, and fool, yet well content 

So he could be the nearer to God's heart, 
And feel its solemn pulses sending blood 
Through all the widespread veins of endless good. 

— Lowell. 
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STANLEY'S SEARCH FOR LIVINGSTONE 

On the second day after Stanley's arrival at the Tabora, Arab 
magnates came to congratulate him. Tabora is the principal 
Arab settlement in Central Africa, with a population of about 
five thousand. The Arabs were fine, handsome men, mostly 
from Oman, and each had a large retinue of servants with him. 

After having exchanged the usual stock of congratulations, 
Stanley accepted an invitation to return the visit at Tabora, and 
three days afterward, accompanied by eighteen bravely dressed 
soldiers, he was presented to a group of stately Arabs in long 
white dresses and jaunty caps of snowy white, and introduced 
to the hospitalities of Tabora. 

On the 20th of September the American flag was again hoisted, 
and the caravan, consisting of fifty-four persons, started along 
the southern route toward TJjiji and Livingstone. It moved 
forward through forests of immense extent, that stretched in 
grand waves beyond the range of vision; among ridges, forest- 
clad, rising gently one above another, until they receded through 
a leafy ocean into the purple blue distance, where was only a 
dim outline of a hill far away. 

Stanley next passed through a grand and noble expanse of 
grassland which was one of the finest scenes he had witnessed 
since leaving the coast. Great herds of buffalo, zebra, giraffe, 
and antelope coursed through the plain, and the expedition in- 
dulged in a day or two of hunting. While crossing a river at 
this point, Stanley narrowly escaped being devoured by a croco- 
dile, but cared little for the danger, led on as he was by the 
excitement of stalking wild boars and shooting buffalo cows. 
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Now from time to time Stanley heard, from passing savages, 
occasional rumors of the presence of white men at various points. 
This encouraged him to believe that Livingstone was not far off, 
and gave him the necessary boldness to traverse the great wilder- 
ness beyond Marara, the crossing of which he was warned would 
occupy nine days. The negroes became excceedingly pleased 
at the prospect of their journey's end. They therefore boldly 
turned their faces north and marched for the Malagarazi, a large 
river flowing from the east to Lake Tanganyika. 

On the 1st of November they arrived at the long-looked-for 
river, and, after crossing the ferry, they met a caravan coming 
from the interior, and were ^old that a white man had just ar- 
rived at Ujiji. 

"A white man? " cried Stanley. 

"Yes, an old white man, with white hair on his face., and he 
was sick." 

" Where did he come from ? " 

"From a very far country indeed." 

"Where was he staying, at Ujiji? " 

"Yes." 

"And was he ever at Ujiji before? " 

"Yes; he went away a long time ago." 

"Hurrah," said Stanley, "this must be Livingstone!** 

He determined to hasten forward at all hazards. The cara- 
van arrived on the 8th of November at the Rugufu River, at 
which point they could distinctly hear the thunders from the 
mysterious torrents which rolled into the hollow recesses of 
Kabogo Mountain on the farther side of Lake Tanganyika. 
This noise gave Stanley the heartiest joy, becausie he knew that 
he wiEis only forty-six miles from Ujiji, and possibly Livingstone. 
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About midday on the 9th of November they reached a beau- 
tiful series of valleys, where wild fruit trees grew, and rare flowers 
blossomed. On this day they caught sight of the hills from which 
Lake Tanganyika could be seen. Stanley ordered his boy, 
Selim, to brush up his tattered traveling suits, that he might 
make as good an a*ppearance as possible. 

On the two hundred and thirty-sixth day from Bagamoyo, 
and the fifty-first day from Unyanyembe, they saw Lake Tan- 
ganyika spread out before them, and around it the great blue- 
black mountains of Ugoma and Ukaramba. It was an immense, 
broad sheet, a burnished, bed of silver, a lucid canopy of blue 
above lofty mountains for its valances, and palm forests for its 
fringes. Descending the western slope of the mountain, the 
port of Ujiji lay below, embowered in palms. 

Unf !irl your flags and load your guns ! " cried Stanley. 

Yes, yes ! ' ' eagerly responded the men. 

One, two, three!" and a volley from fifty muskets woke up 
the peaceful village below. The American flag was raised aloft 
once more; the men stepped out bravely as the crowds of 
villagers came flocking around them. 

Suddenly Stanley heard a voice on his right say in English, 

*Good morning, sir." A black man, dressed in a long, white 

shirt, announced himself as "Susi," servant of Dr. Livingstone. 

What ! Is Dr. Livingstone here ? " 

Yes, sir." 

In the village?" 

Yes, sir." 
"Are you sure?" 

" Sure, sure, sir. Why, I left him just now." 
Then another servant introduced himself; the crowds flocked 
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around anew; and finally, at the head of his caravan, Stanley 
found himself before a semicircle of Arab magnates, in front of 
whom stood an old white man, with a gray beard. 

As Stanley advanced toward him, he noticed that he was pale, 
looked wearied, had on his head a bluish cap, with a faded gold 
band around it, a red-sleeved waistcoat, and a pair of gray tweed 
trousers. He walked to him, took off his hat, and said, "Dr. 
Livingstone, I presume.'* 

" Yes," said he, with a smile, lifting his cap slightly. 

Then they clasped hands, and after the necessary formalities 
with the Arab magnates, Stanley explained himself and his 
mission. 

It was a great day for the old explorer. There were letters 
from his children. "Ah!" he said patiently, "I have waited 
years for letters." And you may picture for yourselves that 
strangely met pair, seated in the explorer's house, Livingstone 
hearing for the first time of the great changes in Europe. 

They sat long together, with their faces turned eastward, 
noting the dark shadows creeping up above the groves of palms 
beyond the village and the rampart of mountains; listening to 
the sonorous thunder of the surf of Tanganyika, and to the 
dreamy chorus which the night insects sang. 

Mr. Stanley remained four months in the company of Dr. 
Livingstone, during which time an intimate and rich friendship 
grew up between the two men. From November 10, 1871, until 
March 14, 1872, they were together daily. Dr. Livingstone had 
been in Africa since March, 1866. He left Zanzibar in April of 
that year for the interior, with thirty men, and worked studiously 
at his high mission of correcting the errors of former travelers 
until early in 1869, when he arrived at Ujiji and took a brief rest. 
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He had been deserted in the most cowardly manner by the 
majority of his followers, and was much of the time in want. 
At the end of June, 1869, he went on to a lake into which the 
Lualaba ran, and then was compelled to return the weary dis- 
tance of seven hundred miles to Ujiji. The magnificent results 
of his labors, both in the interest of science and humanity, are 
now known to all the world. 

Livingstone returned with Stanley to Unyanyembe, and on 
the 14th of March the two men parted, not without tears. It 
was not until sunset on the 6th of May that the worn and fa- 
tigued Stanley reentered Bagamoyo. The next morning he 
crossed to Zanzibar, and thence as soon as possible departed for 
Europe with his precious freight — the Livingstone journals and 
letters, and his own rich experience. — Edwakd King. 

THE CHOIR INVISIBLE 

Oh, may I join the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live again 

In minds made better by their presence : live 

In pulses stirred to generosity. 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

For miserable aims that end with self. 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars. 

And with their mild persistence urge 

Man's search 
To vaster issues! 

So to live is heaven : 
To make undying music in the world. 

— George Euot. 



THE NEW SOUTH 



THE NEW SOUTH 



A master's hand has drawn for you the picture of your return- 
ing armies. You have been told how, in the pomp and circum- 
stances of war, they came back to you, marching with proud and 
vietoripus tread, reading their glory in a nation's eyes. Will 
you bear with me while I tell you of another army that sought 
its home at the close of the late war, an army that marched home 
in defeat and not in victory, in pathos and not in splendor, hui 
in glory that equalled yours, and to hearts as loving as ever wel- 
comed heroes home! ' 



Let me picture to you the footsore Confederate soldier, as, 
buttoning up in his faded gray jacket the parole which was to 
bear testimony to his children of his fidelity and faith, he turned 
his face southward from Appomattox in April, 1865. Think of 
him as ragged, half-starved, heavy-hearted, enfeebled by want 
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and wounds, having fought to exhaustion, he surrenders his gun, 
wrings the hands of his comrades in silence, and lifting his tear- 
stained and pallid face for the last time to the graves that dot 
old Virginia hills, pulls his gray cap over his eyes and begins his 
slow and painful journey. 

What does he find — let me ask you — what does he find 
when, having followed the battle-stained cross against over- 
whelming odds, dreading death not half so much as surrender, 
he reaches the home he left so prosperous and beautiful? He 
finds his home in ruins, his house devastated, his slaves free, his 
stock killed, his barn empty, his trade destroyed, his money 
worthless, his social system, feudal in its magnificence, swept 
away, his people without law or legal status, his comrades slain, 
and the burdens of others heavy on his shoulders. Crushed by 
defeat, his very traditions are gone. Without money, credit, em- 
ployment, material, or training, and besides all this, confronted 
with the gravest problem that ever met human intelligence, 
the establishing of a status for the vast body of his liberated 
slaves. 

What does he do, this hero in gray with a heart of gold? 
Does he sit down in suUenness and despair? Not for a day. 
Surely God, who had stripped him of his prosperity, inspired 
him in his adversity . As ruin was never before so overwhelming , 
never was restoration swifter. The soldier stepped from the 
trenches into the furrow; horses that had charged federal guns 
marched before the plow; and fields that ran red with human 
blood in April were green with the harvest in June. 

But what is the sum of our work? We have found out that 
the free negro counts more than he did as a slave. We have 
planted the schoolhouse on the hilltop, and made it free to white 
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and black. We have sowed towns and cities in the place of 
theories, and put business above politics. 

The new South is enamored of her new work. Her soul is 
stirred with the breath of a new life. The light of a grander day 
Is falling fair on her face. She is thrilling with consciousness of 
growing power and prosperity. As she stands upright, full 
statured and equal among the people of the earth, breathing the 
keen air and looking out upon the expanded horizon, she under- 
stands that her emancipation came because, through the inscru- 
table wisdom of God, her honest purpose was crossed and her 
brave armies were beaten. 

The South has nothing for which to apologize. I should be 
unjust to the dauntless spirit of the South and to my own con- 
nections if I did not make this plain in this presence. The 
South has nothing to take back. In my native town of Athens 
is a monument that crowns its central hill, a plain white shaft. 
Deep cut into its shining sides is a name dear to me above the 
names of men, that of a brave and simple man who died in brave 
and simple faith. Not for all the glories of New England, from 
Plymouth Rock all the way, would I exchange the heritage he 
left me in his soldier's death. To the foot of that I shall send 
my children children's to reverence him who enobled their name 
with his heroic blood. 

But, sir, speaking from the shadow of that memory which I 
honor as I do nothing else on earth, I say that the cause in which 
he suffered, and for which he gave his life, was adjudged by 
higher and fuller wisdom than his or mine, and I am glad the 
omniscient God held the balance of battle in his almighty hands, 
and that human slavery was swept forever from American soil, 
and the American Union was saved from the wreck of war. 
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Now, what answer has New England to this message? Will 
she withhold, save in strange courtesy, the hand which straight 
from his soldier's heart Grant offered to Lee at Appomattox? 
Will she make the vision of a restored and happy people which 
gathered above the couch of your dying captain, filling his heart 
with grace, touching his lips with praise, and glorifying his path 
to the grave — will she make this vision, on which the last sigh 
of his expiring soul breathed a benediction, a cheat and delusion? 
It she does, the South, never abject in asking for comradeship^ 
must accept with dignity its refusal, but if she does not refuse 
to accept in frankness and sincerity this message of good will 
and friendship, then will the prophecy of Webster, delivered in 
this very society forty years ago amid tremendous applause, be 
verified in its fullest sense when he said, "Standing face to 
face and clasping hands, we should remain united as we have 
been for sixty years, citizens of the same country, members of 
the same government, united, all united now and united for- 
ever." — Henry W. Grady. 

DECORATION DAY 

Do you know what it means, you boys and girls 
Who hail from the North and South ? 

Do you know what it means — 

This twining of greens 
Round the silent cannon's mouth; 
This strewing with flowers the gras^grown grave; 
This decking with garlands the statues brave; 

This flaunting of flags. 

All in tatters and rags; 



DECORATION DAT 

This marching and singing 

Those bells all aringing 
Those faces grave and these faces gay ; 
This talk of the Blue and this talk of the Gray — 
In the North and the South, Decoration Day? 
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Not simply a showtime, boys and girls. 
Is this day of falling flowers; 

Not a pageant, a play. 

Nor a holiday 
Of flags and floral bowers ; 
It is something more than the day that starts 
War memories athrob in veteran hearts : 

Far across the years, 

To the hopes and the fears 

To the days of battle, 

Of roar and of rattle — 
To the Past that now seems so far away 
Do the sons of the Blue and the sons of the Gray 
Gaze, hand clasping hand, Decoration Day. 

For the wreck and the wrong of it, boys and girls. 
For the terror and loss as well. 

Our hearts must hold 

A regret untold 
As we think of those who fell ; 
They brought with them self-sacrifice. 
But their blood, on which side they fought. 
Remade the Nation, and Progress bought! 

We forget the woe; 

For we live, and know 

That the fighting and sighing 

The falling and dying, 
Were but the steps towards the Future — the martyrs' way 
Adown which the sons of the Blue and the Gray 
Look with love and with pride. Decoration Day. 

— Eldbidge Bbooks. 
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THE SCHOOL ALMANAC 
MAY 

The sweetest sound our whole year round 

'Tis the first robin of the spring ! 
The soiig of the full orchard choir 

Is not so fine a thing. 

To me, when in sudden spring 

I hear the earliest robin's lay, 
With the first trill these come again 

One picture of the May. 

The veil is parted wide, and lo, 

A moment, though my eyelids close. 

Once more I see that wooded hill 
Where the arbutus grows. 

— E. C. Stedman. 

THE GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on 
this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created equal. Now we are 
engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that nation, or any 
nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We are 
met on a great battlefield of that war. We have come to dedi- 
cate a portion of that field as a final resting-place for those who 
here gave their lives that that nation might live. It is altogether 
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fitting and proper that we should do this. But in a larger sense 
we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow 
this ground. The brave men, living and dead, who struggled 
here, have consecrated it far above our poor power to add or 
detract. The world will little note, nor long remember, what 
we say here, but it can never forget what they did here. It ia 
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for us, the living, rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished 
work which they who fought here have thus far so nobly ad- 
vanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great 
task remaining before us — that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the 
last full measure of devotion — that we here highly resolve that 
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I 

these dead shall not have died in vain, — that this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom, — and that government 
of the people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth. 



LEE'S FAREWELL TO HIS ARMY 

Headquarters Army of Northern Va. 

April 10th, 1865. 

After four years of arduous service, marked by unsurpassed 
courage and fortitude, the Army of Northern Virginia has been 
compelled to yield to overwhelming numbers and resources. 

I need not tell the survivors of so many hard fought battles, 
who have remained steadfast to the last, that I have consented 
to this result from no distrust of them; but, feeling that valor 
and devotion could accomplish nothing that could compensate 
for the loss that would have attended the continuation of the 
contest, I have determined to avoid the useless sacrifice of those 
whose past services have endeared them to their countrymen. 

By the terms of agreement, oflScers and men can return to 
their homes and remain there until exchanged. 

You will take with you the satisfaction that proceeds from the 
consciousness of duty faithfully performed; and I earnestly pray 
that a merciful God will extend to you His blessing and protec- 
tion. 

With an unceasing admiration of your constancy and devo- 
tion to your country, and a grateful remembrance of your kind 
and generous consiaeration of myself, I bid you an affectionate 
farewell. 

(Signed) R. E. Lee, General. 
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Monument to the Unknown 

National Cemetery, Arlington, Va. 



THE SETTLED QUESTION 

However the battle is ended. 

Though proudly the victor comes 
With fluttering flags and prancing nags 

And echoing roll of drums, 
Still truth proclaims this motto 

In letters of living light — 
No question is ever settled 

Until it is settled right. 
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A LETTER WRITTEN BY COLUMBUS 

Most Reverend Brother Diego: 

Our Lord God has heard the prayers of His servants. The 

wise and virtuous Isabel, touched by the grace of Heaven, has 

kindly listened to this poor man's words. All has turned out 

well. I have read to them our plan, it has been accepted, and I 

have been called to the court to state the proper means for 

carrying out the designs of Providence. My courage swims in 

a sea of consolation, and my spirit rises in praise to God. Come 

as soon as you can; the queen looks for you, and I, much more 

than she. I commend myself to the prayers of my dear sons, 

and to you. The grace of God be with you, our Lady of Rabida 

bless you. 

— Colombo. 

MY DOG 

I am quite sure he thinks I am God — 
Since He is God on whom each one depends 
For life, and all things that His bounty sends — 
My dear old dog, most constant of all friends; 
Not quick to mind, but quicker far than I 
To him whom God I know and own; his eye. 
Deep brown and liquid, watches for my nod; 
He is more patient underneath the rod 
Than I when God His wise corrections sends. 
He loves to look at me, deep as words e'er spake; 
And from me never crumb or sup will take 
But he wags thanks with his most vocal tail; 
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And when some crashing aoise wakes all his fear 
He is conten,t and quiet if I'm near. 
Secure that my protection will prevail ; 
So faithful, mindful, thankful, trustful, he 
Tells me what I unto God should be. 

— Bishop William Croswell Doane. 

THE yOSEMITE VALLEY 

A fresh impression of the marvels of nature always awakens 
a religious emotion. I thought of this more seriously than ever 
before, when I first 
looked down from 
the Mariposa trail 
into the tremendous 
fissure of the Sier- 
ras. The place is 
fitly called "In- 
spiration Point." 
The shock to the 
senses there, as one 
rides out from the 
level and sheltered 
forest, up to which 
our horses had been 
climbing two days, 
is scarcely less than 

CoPyritU by Ko""« Vi"^ C. ■- . . j . ■ 

Nevada Faus " "^ ^^"^ been in- 

stantly borne to a 
region where the Creator reveals more of himself in His works 
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than can be learned from the ordinary scenery of this 
world. * 

We stood, almost without warning, on the summit of the 
southerly wall of the valley, and obtained our first impression 
of its depth and grandeur by looking down. A vast trench, 
cloven by Omnipotence amid a tumult of mountains, yawned 
beneath us. The length of it was seven or eight miles; the sides 
of it were bare rock, and they were perpendicular. They did 
not flow" or subside to the valley in charming curve-lines such as 
I have seen in the wildest passes of the New England mountains. 
The walls were firm and sheer. A man could have found places 
where he could have jumped three thousand feet in one descent 
to the valley. More than a thousand feet beneath us was the 
arching head of a waterfall that leaped another thousand before 
its widening spray shattered itself into finer mists in a rocky 
dell. The roar of it, at our elevation, was a slight murmur. 

On the wall opposite, about a mile across the gulf, a brook was 
pouring itself to the valley. Although it was slipping down 
more than half a mile of undisturbed depth, it appeared to be 
creeping at its own will and leisure. We could not believe that 
the awful force of gravitation was controlUng it. 

** But like a downward smoke, the slender stream 
Along the cliff to fall, and pause and fall, did seem." 

Noble trees of two hundred feet stature, by the riverside 
below, were tiny shrubs. The river itself lay like a bow of glass 
upon the curved green meadow which nestled so peacefully 
under the shadow of the Egyptian walls. And off from the 
northern-most cliff, retreating a mile or two from it, soared a 
bare, wedge-like summit of one of the Sierras — ashy in hue, 
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Springing above a vast field of snow which could not cling to 
its steep smoothness, but lay quietly melting to feed the foan 
and music of a cataract. 

So far as we know, the Yosemite Valley offers the most stu- 
pendous specimens of natural masonary to be ^een on our globe. 
Switzerland has no gorge that compares with it. The desolate 
and splintered walls of Sinai and Horeb are not a quarter so high. 
No explored district of the highest Andes displays such masses 
of clean, abrupt rock. The Himalayas alone can furnish com- 
petitors for its falls and currents. 

But in the 
Yosemite a man 
may ride close to 
a crag whose sum- 
mit, as he holds 
his head back to 
discern it, is more 
than three thou- 
sand feet above 
him. He may 
stand in the spray 
of a waterfall and 
see, forty-three 
hundred feet over 
his head, the edge 
of a mountain 
wall that shields 
the water from the 
early sun. He may look up to a towet which resembles an incom- 
plete spire of a Gothic minster, and see its broken edges, softened 
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by more than three-quarters of a mile of distance, directly above 
his eyes. He may sit at an evening, when the sun has retreated 
from every portion of the valley, and look at the " South Dome," 
a vast globe of bold rock, almost a full mile in height, while the 
sunset is sheathing it with impalpable gold. Or he may lie at 
noon beneath a tree at the base of one wall of the valley, and 
allow his eye to wander up at leisure the magnificent battlement 
called "El Capitan." It is not so high as some of the others I 
have named, for it is a little less than four thousand feet. But 
there is not a crevice in it where anything green can lodge and 
grow. There is no mark or line of stratification. It is one piece 
of solid, savage granite. 

But what words shall describe the beauty of one of the water- 
Jails as we see it plunging from the brow of a cliflF nearly three 
thousand feet high, and clearing fifteen hundred feet in one leap? 
It is comparatively narrow at the top of the precipice; but it 
widens as it descends, and curves a little as it widens, so that it 
shapes itself before it reaches its first bowl of granite, into the 
charming figure of the comet that glowed on our sky some years 
ago. But more beautiful than the comet, you can see the sub- 
stance of this watery loveliness ever renew itself, and ever pour 
itself away. And all over its white and swaying mistiness, 
which now and then swings along the mountainside, at the 
permission of the wind, like a pendulum of lace, and now 
and then is whirled round and round by some eddying breeze 
as though the gust meant to see if it could wring it dry, all 
over its surface, as it falls, are shooting rockets of water 
which spend themselves by the time they half reach the bottom, 
and then reform, for the remaining descent, thus fascinating 
the gazer so that he could lie for hours never tired, but ever 
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hungry for more of the exquisite witchery of Uquid. motion 
and grace. 

How little we see of nature! How utterly powerless are our 
senses to take any measure or impression of the actual grandeur 
of what we do see ! Think of being moved religiously by looking 
at a pinnacle or bluff four thousand feet high, and then think 
what the earth contains which might move us! What if one of 
the Himalayas could be cloven from its topmost tiles of ice to its 
torrid base, so that we could look up a sheer wall of twenty-eight 
thousand feet, the equator at the bottom, and at the apex per- 
petual polar frost! And then think that the loftiest Himalaya 
is only a slight excrescence on the planet. What if we could 
have a vision for a moment of the earth's diameter, from a 
point where we 
could look e&ch 
way along all its 
strata and its core 
of fire, in lines each 
four thousand miles 
in their stretch! 

And then re- 
member that this 
is nothing — this is 
not a unit-inch to- 
ward measuring the 
diameter of the 
earth's orbit, and 
that earth and or- 
bit both are h 

Bridal Veil Falls 
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of from. the Pole Star or Sirius, which is the apex of a reach of 
space that we can write in figures, but which we could not have 
counted off yet if we had begun six thousand years ago and 
given each second to a mile! 

Or what if we could turn from delight at seeing a waterfall of 
fifteen hundred feet, which looks like the tail of a comet, and 
could get a sensuous impression of the actual trail of that light 
upon the sky, a cataract of luminous spray, steady and true, a 
hundred and twenty millions of miles in extent, more than the 
distance between us and the sun! And yet this is but one spot 
upon the dark immensity. 

— Thomas Starr King. 

THE KING OF GLORY 

First Voice 

The earth is the Lord's, and the fulness thereof. 
The world and they that dwell therein. 
For he hath founded it upon the seas. 
And established it upon the floods. 

Second Voice 

Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? 
Or who shall stand in his holy place? 

Third Voice 

He that hath clean hands, and pure heart. 
Who hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity. 
He shall receive the blessing from the Lord, 
And righteousness from the God of his salvation. 
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All 

Lift up your heads, O ye gates ! 

And be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors ! 

And the King of Glory shall come in. 

Fourth Voice 

Who is this King of Glory? 

Fifth Voice 

The Lord strong and mighty; 
The Lord mighty in battle. 

All 

Lift up your heads, O ye gates ! 

Even lift them up, ye everlasting doors i 

And the King of Glory shall come in. 

Sixth Voice 

Who is this King of Glory? Who? 

Seventh Voice 

The Lord of Hosts, He is the King of Glory. 

All 

Lift up your heads, O ye gates ! 

Even lift them up, ye everlasting doors! 

And the King of Glory shall come in. 
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NICHOLAS ASTONISHES MR. SQUEERS 

The cold, feeble dawn of a January morning was stealing in at 
the windows of the common sleeping-room, when Nicholas, 
raising himself upon his arm, looked among the prostrate forms 
which on every side surrounded him, as though in search of some 
particular object. 

It needed a quick eye to detect from among the huddled mass 
of sleepers the form of any given individual. As they lay closely 
packed together, covered, for warmth's sake, w4th their patched 
and ragged clothes, little could be distinguished but the sharp 
outlines of pale faces, over which the sombre light shed the same 
dull, heavy colour, with here and there a gaunt arm thrust forth: 
its thinness hidden by no covering, but fully exposed to view in 
all its shrunken ugliness. There were some who, lying on their 
backs with upturned faces and clenched hands, just visible in 
the leaden light, bore more the aspect of dead bodies than of 
living creatures, and there were others coiled up into strange 
and fantastic postures, such as might have been taken for the 
uneasy efforts of pain to gain some temporary relief, rather than 
the freaks of slumber. A few — and these were among the 
youngest of the children — slept peacefully on with smiles upon 
their faces, dreaming perhaps of home; but ever and again a deep 
and heavy sigh, breaiking the stillness of the room, announced 
that some new sleeper had awakened to the misery of another 
day, and, as morning took the place of night, the smiles gradually 
faded away with the friendly darkness which had given them 
birth. 

Dreams are the bright creatures of poems and legend, who 
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sport on earth in the night season, and melt away in the first 
beam of the sun, which light grim care and stern reality on their 
daily pilgrimage through the world. 

Nicholas looked upon the sleepers, at first with the air of one 
who gazes upon a scene which, though familiar to him, has lost 
none of its sorrowful effect in consequence, and afterwards, with 
a more intense and searching scrutiny, as a man would who 
missed something his eye was accustomed to meet, and had 
expected to rest upon. He was still occupied in this search, and 
had half risen from his bed in the eagerness of his quest, when 
the voice of Squeers was heard calling from the bottom of the 
stairs. 

"Now, then," cried that gentleman, "are you going to sleep 
all day, up there " 

"You lazy hounds!" added Mrs. Squeers, finishing the sen- 
tence, and producing at the same time a sharp sound like that 
which is occasioned by the lacing of stays. 

" We shall be down directly. Sir," replied Nicholas. 

"Down directly!" said Squeers. "Ah! you had better be 
down directly, or I'll be down upon some of you in less. Where's 
thatSmike?" 

Nicholas looked hurriedly round again, but made no answer. 

" Smike ! " shouted Squeers. 

"Do you want your head broke in a fresh place, Smike?" 
demanded his amiable lady in the same key. 

Still there was no reply, and still Nicholas stared about him, 
as did the greater part of the boys, who were by this time roused. 

"Confound his impudence," muttered Squeers, rapping the 
stair-rail impatiently with his cane. " Nickleby ! " 

"Well, Sir." 
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"Send that obstinate scoundrel down; don't you hear me call- 

ing?" 

"He is not here, Sir," replied Nicholas. 

" Don't tell me a lie, ' ' retorted the schoolmaster. " He is. " 

"He is not," retorted Nicholas angrily; "don't tell me one." 

"We shall soon see that," said Mr. Squeers, rushing up stairs. 
"I'll find him, I warrant you." 

With which assurance Mr. Squeers bounced into the dormi- 
tory, and swinging his cane in the air ready for a blow, darted 
into the corner where the lean body of the drudge was usually 
stretched at night. The cane descended harmlessly upon the 
ground. There was nobody there. 

"What does this mean?" said Squeers, turning round with a 
very pale face. " Where have you hid him ? " 

" I have seen nothing of him since last night," replied Nicholas. 

^Come," said Squeers, evidently frightened, though he en- 
deavoured to look otherwise, "you won't save him this way. 
Where is he?" 

"At the bottom of the nearest pond, for aught I know," re- 
joined Nicholas in a low voice, and fixing his eyes full on the 
master's face. 

" D n you, what do you mean by that? " retorted Squeers 

in great perturbation. Without waiting for a reply, he inquired 
of the boys whether any one among them knew anything of their 
missing schoolmate. 

There was a general hum of anxious denial, in the midst of 
which one shrill voice was heard to say (as, indeed, everybody 
thought ) 

"Please, Sir, I think Smike's run away; Sir." 

"Ha!" cried Squeers, turning sharp round; "who said that?" 
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"Tomkins, please. Sir,'* rejoined a chorus of voices. Mr. 
Squeers made a plunge into the crowd, and at one dive caught a 
very little boy habited still in his night gear, and the perplexed 
expression of whose countenance as he was brought forward 
seemed to intimate that he was as yet uncertain whether he was 
about to be punished or rewarded for the suggestion. He was 
not long in doubt. 

You think he has run away, do you. Sir? "demanded Squeers. 

Yes, please, Sir," replied the little boy. 

And what. Sir," said Squeers, catching the little boy sud- 
denly by the arms and whisking up his drapery in a most 
dexterous manner, "what reason have you to suppose that 
any boy would want to run away from this establishment? 
Eh, Sir?" 

The child raised a dismal cry by way of answer, and Mr. 
Squeers, throwing himself into the most favourable attitude for 
exercising his strength, beat him till the little urchin in his writh- 
ings actually rolled out of his hands, when he mercifully allowed 
him to roll away as he best could. 

" There," said Squeers. " Now if any other boy thinks Smike 
has run away, I should be glad to have a talk with him." 

There was of course a profound silence, during which Nicholas 
showed his disgust as plainly as looks could show it. 

Well, Nickleby," said Squeers, eyeing him maliciously. 
You think he has run away, I suppose? " 

I think it extremely likely," replied Nicholas, in a very quiet 






manner. 



Oh, you do, do you? " sneered Squeers. " Maybe you know 
he has?" 

" I know nothing of the kind." 
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"He didn't tell you he was going, I suppose, did he? " sneered 
Squeers. 

"He did not," replied Nicholas; "I am very glad he did not, 
for it would then have been my duty to have warned you in 
time." 

" Which no doubt you would have been devilish sorry to do,'* 
said Squeers in a taunting fashion. 

"I should, indeed," replied Nicholas. "You interpret feel- 
ings with great accuracy." 

Mrs. Squeers had listened to this conversation from the bot- 
tom of the stairs, but now losing all patience, she hastily assumed 
her night-jacket and made her way to the scene of action. 

"What's all this here to do.^" said the lady, as the boys fell 
oflF right and left to save her the trouble of clearing a passage 
with her brawny arms. " What on earth are you talking to him 
f or, Squeery ! " 

"Why, my dear," said Squeers, "the fact is that Smike is not 
to be found." 

" Well, I know that," said the lady, " and where's the wonder? 
If you get a parcel of proud-stomached teachers that set the 
young dogs a-rebelling, what else can you look for? Now, 
young man, you just have the kindness to take yourself ofiF to 
the school-room, and take the boys off with you, ana don't you 
stir out of there 'till you have leave given you, or you and I may 
fall out in a way that'll spoil your beauty, handsome as you 
think yourself, and so I tell you." 

"Indeed!" said Nicholas, smiling. 

"Yes; and indeed and indeed again. Mister Jackanapes,' 
said the excited lady; "and I wouldn't keep such as you in the 
house another hour if I had my way." 
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"Nor would you, if I had mine," replied Nicholas. "Now, 
boys." 

"Ah! Now, boys," said Mrs. Squeers, mimicking, as nearly 
as she could, the voice and manner of the usher. "Follow your 
leader, boys, and take pattern by Smike if you dare. See what 
he'll get for himself when he is brought back, and mind I tell you 
that you shall have as bad, and twice as bad, if you so much as 
open your mouths about him." 

"If I catch him," said Squeers, "I'll only stop short of flaying 
him alive, I give you notice, boys." 

"If you catch him," retorted Mrs. Squeers contemptuously; 
"you are sure to; you can't help it, if you go the right way to 
work. Come, away with you ! " 

With these words, Mrs. Squeers dismissed the boys, and after 
a little light skirmishing with those in the rear who were pressing 
forward to get out of the way, but were detained for a few mo- 
ments by the throng in front, succeeded in clearing the room 
when she confronted her si>ouse alone. 

"He is oflF," said Mrs. Squeers. "The cow-house and stable 
are locked up, so he can't be there; and he's not down stairs 
anywhere, for the girl has looked. He must have gone York 
way, and by a public road, too." 

Why must he? " inquired Squeers. 

Stupid!" said Mrs. Squeers angrily. "He hadn't any 
money, had he.'^ " 

"Nevey had a penny of his own in his whole life, that I know 
of," replied Squeers. 

"To be sure," rejoined Mrs. Squeers, "and he didn't take 
anything to eat with him, that I'll answer for. Ha ! ha ! ha ! " 
Hai ha ! ha ! " cried Squeers. 
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"Then, of course," said Mrs. S., "he must beg his way, and he 
could do that nowhere but on the public road." 

That's true," exclaimed Squeers, clapping his hands. 
True! Yes; but you would never have thought of it for all 
that, if I hadn't said so," replied his wife. "Now, if you take 
the chaise and go one road, and I borrow Swallow's chaise, and 
go the other, what with keeping our eyes open and asking ques- 
tions, one or other of us is pretty certain to lay hold of him." 

The worthy lady's plan was adopted and put in execution 
without a moment's delay. After a very hasty breakfast, and 
the prosecution of some inquiries in the village, the result of 
which seemed to show that he was on the right track, Squeers 
started forth in the pony-chaise intent upon discovery and 
vengeance. Shortly afterwards Mrs. Squeers, arrayed in the 
white top-coat, and tied up in various shawls and handkerchiefs, 
issued forth in another chaise and another direction, taking with 
her a good-sized bludgeon, several odd pieces of strong cord, and 
a stout labouring man; all provided and carried upon the expedi- 
tion with the sole object of assisting in the capture, and (once 
caught) insuring the safe custody of the unfortunate Smike. 

Nicholas remained behind in a tumult of feeling, sensible that 
whatever might be the upshot of the boy's flight, nothing but 
painful and deplorable consequences were likely to ensue from 
it. Death from want and exposure to the weather was the best 
that could be expected from the protracted wandering of so poor 
and helpless a creature, alone and unfriended, through a country 
of which he was wholly ignorant. There was little, perhaps, to 
choose between this fate and a return to the tender mercies of 
the Yorkshire school, but the unhappy being had established a 
hold upon his sympathy and compassion which made his heart 
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ache at the prospect of the suflfering he was destined to undergo. 
He lingered on in restless anxiety, picturing a thousand possi- 
bilities, until the evening of next day, when Squeers returned 
alone and unsuccessful. 

"No news of the scamp," said the schoolmaster, who had 
evidently been stretching his legs, on the old principle, not a few 
times during the journey. " I'll have consolation for this out. of 
somebody, Nickleby, if Mrs. Squeers don't hunt him down, so 
I give you warning." 

It is not in my power to console you, Sir," said Nicholas. 
It is nothing to me." 

Isn't it ? " said Squeers in a threatening manner. " We shall 






see! 
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We shall," rejoined Nicholas. 

"Here's the pony run right off his legs, and me obliged to come 
home with a hack cob, that'll cost fifteen shillings besides other 
expenses," said Squeers; "who's to pay for that, do you hear?" 

Nicholas shrugged his shoulders and remained silent. 

"I'll have it out of somebody, I tell you," said Squeers, his 
usual harsh, crafty manner changed to open bullying. "None 
of your whining vapourings here, Mr. Puppy, but be off to your 
kennel, for it's past your bedtime. Come. Get out !" 

Nicholas bit his lip and knit his hands involuntarily, for his 
finger-ends tingled to avenge the insult, but remembering that 
the man was drunk, and that it could come to little but a noisy 
brawl, he contented himself with darting a contemptuous look 
at the tyrant, and walked as majestically as he could up stairs, 
not a little nettled, however, to observe that Miss Squeers and 
Master Squeers, and the servant girl, were enjoying the scene 
from a snug corner, the two former indulging in many edifying 
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remarks about the presumption of poor upstarts, which occa- 
sioned a vast deal of laughter, in which even the most miserable 
of all miserable servant girls joined, while Nicholas, stung to 
the quick, drew over his head such bed-clothes as he had, and 
sternly resolved that the outstanding account between himself 
and Mr. Squeers should be settled rather more speedily than the 
lat(er anticipated. 

Another day came, and Nicholas was scarcely awake when 
he heard the wheels of a chaise approaching the house. It 
stopped. The voice of Mrs. Squeers was heard, and in exulta- 
tion, ordering a glass of spirits for somebody, which was in itself 
a sufficient sign that something extraordinary had happened. 
Nicholas hardly dared to look out of the window, but he did so, 
and the very first object that met his eyes was the wretched 
Smike, so bedabbled with mud and rain, so haggard and worn 
and wild, that, but for his garments being such as no scarecrow 
was ever seen to wear, he might have been doubtful, even then, 
of his identity. 

"Lift him out," said Squeers, after he had literally feasted 
his eyes in silence upon the culprit. "Bring him in! bring 
him in!" 

"Take care !" cried Mrs. Squeers, as her husband proflfered his 
assistance. "We tied his legs under the apron and made 'em 
fast to the chaise, to prevent his giving us the slip again." 

With hands trembling with delight, Squeers unloosened the 
cord, and Smike, to all appearance more dead than alive, was 
brought into the house and securely locked up in a cellar, until 
such time as Mr. Squeers should deem it expedient to operate 
upon him in presence of the assembled school. 

The news that Smike had been caught and brought back in 
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triumph ran like wildfire through the hungry ebmmunity, and 
expectation was on tiptoe all the morning. On tiptoe it was 
destined to remain, however, until afternoon, when Squeers, 
having refreshed him3elf with his dinner, and further strength- 
ened himself by an extra libation or so, made his appearance 
(accompanied by his amiable partner) with a countenance of 
portentous import, and a fearful instrument of flagellation, 
strong, supple, wax-ended, and new — in short, purchased that 
morning expressly for the occasion. 

" Is every boy here? " asked Squeers, in a tremendous voice. 

Every boy was there, but every boy was afraid to speak; so 
Squeers glared along the lines to assure himself, and every eye 
dropped and every head cowered down as he did so. 

"Each boy keep his place," said Squeers, administering his 
favourite blow to the desk, and regarding with gloomy satisfac- 
tion the universal start which it never failed to occasion. " Nic- 
kleby, to your desk. Sir ! " 

It was remarked by more than one small observer that there 
was a very curious and unusual expression in the usher's face, 
but he took his seat without opening his lips in reply; and 
Squeers, casting a triumphant glance at his assistant and a look 
of most comprehensive despotism on the boys, left the room, 
and shortly afterwards returned dragging Smike by the collar — 
or rather by that fragment of his jacket which was nearest the 
place where his collar would have been had he boasted such a 
decoration. 

In any other place the appearance of the wretched, jaded, 
spiritless object would have occasioned a murmur of compassion 
and remonstrance. It had some effect even there; for the 
lookers-on moved uneasily in their seats, and a few of the boldest 
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ventured to steal looks at each other, expressive of indignation 
and pity. 

They were lost on Squeers, however, whose gaze was fastened 
on the luckless Smike as he inquired, according to custom in 
such cases, whether he had anything to say for himself. 

" Nothing, I suppose? " said Squeers, with a diabolical grin. 

Smike glanced round, and his eye rested for an instant on 
Nicholas, as if he had expected him to intercede; but his look was 
reverted on his desk. 

"Have you anything to say-f^" demanded Squeers again, giv- 
ing his right arm two or three flourishes to try its power and 
suppleness. "Stand a little out of the way, Mrs. Squeers, my 
dear; I've hardly got room enough." 

" Spare me. Sir !" cried Smike. 

" Oh ! that's all, is it ? " said Squeers. " Yes, I'll flog you with- 
in an inch of your life, and spare you that." 

Ha, ha, ha ! " laughed Mrs. Squeers, " that's a good 'un." 
I was driven to do it," said Smike faintly, and casting another 
imploring look about him. 

"Driven to do it, were you?" said Squeers. "Oh! it wasn't 
your fault; it was mine, I suppose — eh? " 

"A nasty, ungrateful, pig-headed, brutish, obstinate, sneaking 
dog! " exclaimed Mrs. Squeers, taking Smike's head under her 
arm, and administering a cuff at every epithet; "what does he 
mean by that?" 

"Stand aside! my dear," replied Squeers. "We'll try and 
find out." 

Mrs. Squeers, being out of breath with her exertions, complied. 
Squeers caught the boy firmly in his grip; one desperate cut had 
fallen on his body — he was wincing from the lash and uttering 
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a scream of pain — it was raised again, and again about to fall — 
when Nicholas Nickleby, suddenly starting up, cried, "Stop!'* 
in a voi^e that made the rafters ring. 

"Who cried stop.'* " said Squeers, turning savagely round. 

" I ! " said Nicholas, stepping forward. " This must not go on !" 

" Must not go on? " cried Squeers, almost in a shriek. 

" No ! " thundered Nicholas. 

Aghast and stupefied by the boldness of the interference, 
Squeers released his hold of Smike, and, falling back a pace or 
two, gazed upon Nicholas with looks that were positively fright- 
ful. 

" I say must not ! "repeated Nicholas, nothing daunted; "shall 
not ! I will prevent it ! " 

Squeers continued to gaze upon him, with his eyes starting 
out of his head; but astonishment had actually for the moment 
bereft hi m of speech . 

"You have disregarded all my quiet interference in the miser- 
able lad's behalf," said Nicholas; "returned no answer to the 
letter in which I begged forgiveness for him, and offered to be 
responsible that he would remain quietly here. Don't blame 
me for this public interference. You have brought it upon 
yourself; not I." 

"Sit down, beggar!" screamed Squeers, almost beside himself 
with rage, and seizing Smike as he spoke. 

"Wretch!" rejoined Nicholas, fiercely, "touch him at your 
peril! I will not stand by and see it done; my blood is up, and 
I have the strength of ten such men as you. Look to yourself, 
for, by Heaven, I will not spare you, if you drive me on ! " 

" Stand back ! " cried Squeers, brandishing his weapon. 

"I have a long series of insults to avenge," said Nicholas, 
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flushed with passion; ''and my indignation is aggravated by the 
dastardly cruelties practised on helpless infancy in this foul den. 
Have a care; for if you do raise the devil within me, the conse- 
, quences shall fall heavily upon your own head." 

He had scarcely spoken when Squeers, in a violent outbreak 
of wrath and with a cry like the howl of a wild beast, spat upon 
him, and struck him a blow across the face with his instrument 
of torture, which raised up a bar of livid flesh as it was inflicted. 
Smarting with the agony of the blow, and concentrating into 
that moment all his feelings of rage, scorn, and indignation, 
Nicholas sprang upon him, wrested the weapon from his hand, 
and, pinning him by the throat, beat the ruflSan till he roared for 
mercy. 

— Dickens. 

« 

PROVIDENCE AND GRACE 

God moves in a mysterious way 

His wonders to perform; 
He plants his footsteps in the sea, 

And rides upon the storm. 

Deep in unfathomable mines 

Of never-failing skill 
He treasures up his bright designs. 

And works his sovereign will. 

Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take, 

The clouds ye so much dread 
Are big with mercy, and shall break 

In blessings on your head. 
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Judge not the Lord by feeble sense. 
But trust Him for His grace; 

Behind a frowning providence 
He hides a smiling face. 

His purposes will ripen fast, 

Unfolding every hour : 
The bud may have a bitter taste. 

But sweet will be the flower. 

Blind unbelief is sure to err. 
And scan His work in vain : 

God is His own interpreter. 
And He will make it plain. 



— COWPER. 



FAH^ED 



Failed ! Jim Miserton failed ! You don't mean to say it's so ? 
Had it from Smith at the bank? Well, he's a man that should 

know. 
Forty-two cents on the dollar? I cannot believe my ears. 
There's no such thing as judging a man by the way he appears. 

Yes, you may well say "failed," there's more than the term 

implies, 
When all there is of a man in a hopeless ruin lies. 
To come after twenty years of a stubborn uphill strife. 
It isn't a business smash so much as a failuie in life. 
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Gold was always his god — he'd nothing else in his soul; 
Money, for money's sake, was ever his ultimate goal. 
A "self-made man" they styled him, for low and poor he began; 
But now his money has vanished, and what is left of the man? 

He had no eye for beauty, for literature no taste; 
Buying pictures or books he counted a shameful waste; 
Nothing he cared for art, or the ix)et's elaborate rhymes; 
His soul was only attuned to the musical jingle of dimes. 

Selfish, exacting, and stern, a hand he would treat like a slave; 
Long were his hours of toil and scanty the pay that he gave; 
Made of cast-iron himself, his zeal in the struggle for gold 
Left him no pity to spare for those of a different mold. 

Never a cent for the poor, for the naked never a stitch ; 

" 'Twas all their fault," he would say; they should savelikehim, 

and grow rich. 
Now and then to the church he'd forward a liberal amount, 
Duly set down in his books to the advertising account. 

So he succeeded, of course, and piled his coffers with wealth, 
Missing pleasure and culture, losing vigor and health, 
Now he's down at the bottom, exactly where he began. 
Even his gold has vanished, and what is left of the man? 

A self-made man, indeed ! then we owe no honor to such; 
The genuine self-made man you cannot honor too much; 
But be sure what you make is a man, — with a heart and a soul, 

and a mind. 
Not merely a pile of dollars, that goes, leaving nothing behind. 

— Phillips Thompson. 
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But the complete torpor came at 
last: the fingers lost their tension, 
the arms unbent; then the little 
head fell away from tlie bosom, and 
the blue eyes opened wide on the 
cold starlight. At first there was a 
little peevish cry of "mammy," and 
an effort to regain the pillowing arm 
and bosom: but mammy's ear was 
deaf, and the pillow seemed to be 
slipping away backwards. Sud- 
denly, as the child rolled downwards 
on its mother's knees, all wet witli 
snow, its eyes were caught by a 
bright glancing light on the white 
ground, and, with the ready tran- 
sition of infancy, it was immediately 
absorbed in watching the bright living thing running towards 
it, yet never arriving. That bright living thing must be 
caught; and in an instant the child had slipped on all fours, 
and held out one little hand to catch the gleam. But the 
gleam would not be caught in that way, and now the head was 
held up to see where the cunning gleam came from. It came 
from a very bright place; and the little one, rising on its legs, 
toddled through the snow, the old grimy shawl in which it was 
wrapped trailing behind it, and the queer little bonnet dangling 
at its back — toddled on to the open door of Silas Marner's cot- 
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tage and right up to the warm hearth, where there was a bright 
fire of logs and sticks, which had thoroughly warmed the old sack 
(Silas's great-coat) spread out on the bricks to dry. The Uttle 
one, accustomed to be left to itself for long hours without nQtice 
from its mother, squatted down on the sack, and spread its tiny 
hands towards the blaze, in perfect contentment, gurgling and 
making many inarticulate communications to the cheerful fire, 
Uke a new-hatched gosling beginning to find itself comfortable. 
But presently the warmth had a lulling effect, and the little 
golden head sank down on the old sack, and the blue eyes were 
veiled by their delicate half -transparent lids. 

But where was Silas Marner while this strange visitor had 
come to his hearth? He was in the cottage, but He did not see 
the child. During the last few weeks, since he had lost his 
money, he had contracted the habit of opening his door and look- 
ing out from time to time, as if he thought that his money might 
be somehow coming back to him, or that some trace, some news 
of it, might be mysteriously on the road, and be caught by the 
listening ear or the straining eye. It was chiefly at night, when 
he was not occupied in his loom, that he fell into this repetition 
of an act for which he could have assigned no definite purpose, 
and which can hardly be understood except by those who have 
undergone a bewildering separation from a supremely loved 
object. In the evening twilight, and later whenever the night 
Tjas not dark, Silas looked out on that narrow prospect round 
the stone-pits, listening and gazing, not with hope, but with 
mere yearning and unrest. 

This morning he had been told by some of his neighbors that 
it was New Year's Eve, and that he must sit up and hear the old 
year rung out and the new rung in, because that was good luck. 
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and might bring his money back again. This was only a friendly 
Raveloe-way of jesting with the half-crazy oddities of a miser, 
but it had perhaps helped to throw Silas into a more than usually 
excited state. Since the oncoming of twilight he had opened 
his door again and again, though only to shut it immediately at 
seeing all distance veiled by the falling snow. But the last time 
he opened it the snow had ceased and the clouds were parting 
here and there. He stood and listened, and gazed for a long 
while — there was really something on the road coming towards 
him then, but he caught no sign of it; and the stillness and the 
wide, trackless snow seemed to narrow his solitude, and touched 
his yearning with the chill of despair. He went in again, and 
put his right hand on the latch of the door to close it — but he 
did not close it: he was arrested, as he had been already since his 
loss, by the invisible wand of catalepsy, and stood like a graven 
image, with wide but sightless eyes, holding open his door, 
powerless to resist either the good or evil 'that might enter 
there. 

When Marner's sensibility returned, he continued the action 
which had been arrested, and closed his door, unaware of the 
chasm in his consciousness, unaware of any intermediate change, 
except that the light had grown dim, and that he was chilled and 
faint. He thought he had been too long standing at the door 
and looking out. Turning towards the hearth, where the two 
logs had fallen apart, and sent forth only a red uncertain glim- 
mer, he seated himself on his fireside chair, and was stooping to 
push his logs together, when, to his blurred vision, it seemed as 
if there were gold on the floor in front of the hearth. Gold! — 
his own gold — brought back to him as mysteriously as it had 
been taken away ! He felt his heart begin to beat violently, and 
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for a few moments he was unable to stretch out his hand and 
grasp the restored treasure. The heap of gold seemed to glow 
and get larger beneath his agitated gaze. He leaned forward 
at last, and stretched forth his hand; but instead of the hard 
coin with the familiar resisting outline, his fingers encountered 
soft, warm curls. In utter amazement Silas fell on his knees 
and bent his head low to examine the marvel: it was a sleeping 
child, a round, fair thing, with soft yellow rings all over its 
head. Could this be his little sister come back to him in a dream 

k 

— his little sister whom he had carried about in his arms for a 
year before she died, when he was a small boy without shoes or 
stockings? That was the first thought that darted across Silas's 
blank wonderment. Was it a dream ? He rose to his feet again, 
pushed his logs together, and, throwing on some dried leaves and 
sticks, raised a flame; but the flame did not disperse the vision — 
it only lit up more distinctly the little round form of the child, 
and its shabby clothing. It was very much like his little sister. 
Silas sank into his chair powerless, under the double presence of 
an inexplicable surprise and a hurrying influx of memories. 
How and when had the child come in without his knowledge? 
He had never been beyond the door. But along with that ques- 
tion, and almost thrusting it away, there was a vision of the old 
home and the old streets leading to Lantern Yard — and within 
that vision another, of the thoughts which had been present with 
him in those far-off scenes. The thoughts were strange to him 
now, like old friendships impossible to revive; and yet he had a 
dreamy feeling that this child was somehow a message come to 
him from that far-off life: it stirred fibres that had never been 
moved in Raveloe — old quiverings of tenderness — old impres- 
sions of awe at the presentiment of some Power presiding over 
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his life; for his imagination had not yet extricated itself from the 
sense of mystery in the child's sudden presence, and had formed 
no conjectures of ordinary natural means by which the event 
could have been brought about. 

But there was a cry on the hearth : the child had awaked, and 
Marner stooped to lift it on his knee. It clung round his neck, 
and burst louder and louder into that mingling of inarticulate 
cries with "mammy " by which little children express the bewil- 
derment of waking. Silas pressed it to him, and almost uncon- 
sciously uttered sounds of hushingtenderness,whilehe bethought 
himself that some of his porridge, which had got cool by the dy- 
ing fire, would do to feed the child with if it were only warmed 
up a little. 

He had plenty to do through the next hour. The porridge, 
sweetened with some dry, brown sugar from an old store which 
he had refrained from using for himself, stopped the cries of the 
little one, and made her lift her blue eyes with a wide quiet gaze 
at Silas, as he put the spoon into her mouth. Presently she 
slipped from his knee and began to toddle about, but with a 
pretty stagger that made Silas jump up and follow her lest she 
should fall against anything that would hurt her. But she only 
fell in a. sitting posture on the ground, and began to pull at her 
boots, looking up at him with a crying face as if the boots hurt 
her. He took her on his knee again, but it was some time before 
it occurred to Silas's dull bachelor mind that the wet boots were 
the grievance, pressing on her warm ankles. He got them off 
with diflSculty, and baby was at once happily occupied with 
the primary mystery of her own toes, inviting Silas, with much 
chuckling, to consider the mystery too. 

— George Eliot. 
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HOW MUCH LAND DOES A MAN NEED? 

PaJ^om was a Russian peasant. He had been so poor all his 
life that the one thing in the world he wanted was land to make 
him rich. He even said, "Let me only have land enough, and 
I'll fear nobody!" 

He went without good clothes and food in order to buy a little 
piece of land. After this he was prospered and might have been 
very comfortable had he not such a great desire for land that he 
went without all comforts in order that he might put every cent 
he had into land. The more he got, the more he wanted. He 
had once thought he would be perfectly happy to actually own 
one acre of land, but when he got the one acre, he was unhappy 
until he got a hundred, and then grew miserable to think he 
couldn't have a thousand! His wife and children suflfered. 
They had poor food and only a little of it. They had old clothes 
and few of them. They had no good times, but Pakhom had 
land, and was getting more land each year that he lived ! Poor 
Pakhom! it seemed as if each new acquisition of land made him 
just a little more miserable and unhappy ! Then one day some 
glad news was brought to him. A traveller told him that away 
north in the land of the Bashkirs they would give a man all the 
land he needed ! 

It was a long journey and would take many kopecks to get 
there, but Pakhom sold all his land, left his wife and children, 
and started at once to go to the Land of the Bashkirs. 

On the seventh day he reached the steppes, the Land of the 
Bashkirs. How tired and excited Pakhom was ! " I have heard," 
said he, **from a merchant who used to be here, that you gave 
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him much land and made an agreement with him; do the same 
with me." 

The chief understood perfectly. 

"Quite so," said he, "we have a scribe here, and we'll go to 
town and have the agreement signed and sealed." 

" And the price? " asked Pakhom. 

" We have only one price here, 1,000 roubles a day." 

Pakhom did not comprehend. 

"A day!" thought he, "what sort of measure is that? How 
many acres is that? " he asked aloud. 

"That is more than we can tell," replied the chief. "We sell 
by the day, that is to say, as much land as you are able to com- 
pass in a day, so much is your measure; the price per day is 1,000 
roubles." 

Pakhom was amazed. "But look now," said he, "a very 
great deal of land may be got over in a day." 

The chief smiled. " Yes, and it will be all yours. But there's 
one condition. If you don't come back within the day to the 
point from whence you started, you forfeit your money and get 
nothing." 

" But how? " asked Pakhom again; " do you mean to say you'll 
measure me all I go over ? " 

"We will stand at the place from whence you start. We, I 
say, will stand still there while you go your rounds, and after 
you will come our young men on horseback, planting poles 
wherever you tell them, and ploughing a furrbw from pole to 
pole. You are free to make your own circuit, but you must 
come back to the place from whence you started before the set- 
ting of the sun. Whatsoever you compass within that time, 
the same shall be yours." 
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Pakhom consented, and they agreed to set out early next 
morning. 

Pakhom arose, awoke his laborer in the tarantass, bade him 
put the horses to, and went to arouse the Bashkirs. 

"It is time," said he, "to go to the iteppe and take our meas- 
urements." 

The Bashkirs arose, assembled, and presently the chief joined 
them. The Bashkirs again began drinking koumiss, and wanted 
to make Pakhom drink tea, but he would not wait. 

" If we are going, let us go," said he. 

So the Bashkirs set out, some on horseback and some in tar- 
antasses. But Pakhom with his laborer went in his own 
tarantass. By the time they reached the steppe the red dawn 
was already visible. They came to a little mound, dismounted, 
and the Bashkir went up to the top of it and stood there in a 
group. The chief came to Pakhom, and pointed with his hand. 

"Behold!" said he, "as far as your eyes can reach, all is ours. 
Choose what you will !" He racked his brains as to which di- 
rection he should take first — everywhere the land was good. 

" 'Tis all one," thought he, "I'll go towards the setting of the 
sun." He stood with his face towards the dawn, stamping im- 
patiently for the sun to appear above the horizon. Then he 
thought, " What's the good of losing so much time? I'll wait no 
longer, 'twill be easier going in the cool of the morning." 

The mounted Bashkirs now likewise appeared on the top of 
the mound, and stood behind Pakhom. No sooner had the sun 
burst above the horizon than Pakhom turned around and went 
down into the steppe. The horsemen followed after. 

Pakhom set out at a leisurely, even pace. He went a mile 
and then bade them plant a pole. He went on further. His 
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limbs began to lose their first stiffness. He quickened his pace. 
He went still further and bade them plant another pole. Pak- 
hom glanced back at the sun, the top of the mound was well in 
sight, with the group standing on it. Pakhom calculated that 
he had gone five miles. And now he began to sweat. He cast 
oflf his doublet and girded himself still tighter. He went on 
further and covered another five miles. It began to be hot. 
Again he looked back at the sun. It was already breakfast- 
time. 

"I have now done one wagon-stage,*' thought he, "four 
wagon-stages make a good day's journey. It is still too early 
to turn back, but I may at least loosen my boots." He sat down, 
made his boots easier, and went on further. It was now much 
easier going. He thought, "I'll go another five miles and then 
I'll turn to the left. This spot is good. " 

But the further he went the better the land got. He con- 
tinued to go straight on. He looked round at last. The mound 
was scarcely visible, and the people upon it looked like black 
ants. 

"Well," thought Pakhom, "I've taken enough in this direc- 
tion. I must turn off now." He had grown very hot and felt 
a strong desire to drink. So he raised his gourd to his mouth 
and drank without stopping, bade them plant another pole in 
the ground, and turned oflf sharply to the left. He went on and 
on. The grass was very stiff and high. He looked at the sun. 
It was dinner-time. "Well," thought Pakhom, "I must rest, 
I suppose." So he stopped and ate some bread, but would not 
sit down. " For," thought he, " if you begin to sit down you will 
want to lie down, and if you lie down you will go to sleep." So 
he stood still for a little while to get his breath, and then he went 
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on again. At first it was easy going. His food had fortified 
him. But soon it grew very hot again, and the sun beat full 
upon him. Pakhom began to grow mortally weary. "Come, 
come ! " thought he, " endure for an hour and live like a king ever 
afterwards!" 

So he went and traversed ten miles in this direction likewise. 
He was about to turn to the left again, when his eye fell upon a 
very good little spot — a fresh, well-watered ravine. He had 
not the heart to leave it out. 

"How well flax will grow there," thought he. So he went 
straight on again and compassed the ravine, had another pole 
planted, and turned the second corner. Pakhom looked towards 
the mound. The people on it were just visible. It was ex- 
actly fifteen miles oflf. "Well," thought he, "I have made the 
first two sides of my domain very long, this one must be much 
shorter. ' ' He now traversed the third side, taking longer strides 
than before. He looked again at the sun. It had already 
begun to decline. On the third side he had only gone two miles 
in all, and still he was quite fifteen miles from the goal. " Well," 
thought he, "although my property will be somewhat lop-sided, 
I must nevertheless keep straight on now. Any more would 
be more than I could manage. I've got enough land at last." 
So Pakhom turned his steps straight towards the mound. 

Pakhom went straight towards the mound, and very heavy 
going he found it. On he went, stumbling again and again. 
His legs ached and swelled, and seemed on the point of giving 
way beneath him altogether. He would have liked to rest, 
but that was now out of the question, he would never have 
reached the goal before sunset. The sun did not wait for him. 
It was not sinking, it was falling — falling as if some one was 
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jerking it down. "Alas!" thought Pakhom, "have I made a 
mistake? Have I chosen too much? Suppose I don't arrive 
in time! Alas ! how f ar oflf it is ! I am wearied to death ! What 
if all my labor and trouble go for nothing! I must put on a 
spurt." 

Pakhom pulled himself together, and broke into a trot. His 
legs began to bleed, but he ran for all that. He threw away his 
vest, his shoes, his water-gourd ; he threw away his hat. " Alas ! " 
thought Pakhom, "I have coveted too much, and I shall lose 
everything if I do not reach the goal in time," and a terrible fear 
seized upon his soul. Pakhom ran and ran. His shirt and his 
trousers, drenched with sweat, clave to his body; his mouth Was 
parched and dry. His breast seemed to be a blacksmith's bel- 
lows; his heart like a hammer; his feet bent beneath him and no 
longer seemed his own. Pakhom thought no more of his land; 
what he thought was this: "Suppose I were to die of fatigue!" 
He feiared to die, but he could not find it in his heart to stop. 
"After running such a distance, to stop now!" he thought. 
"No! they would call me a fool! What was that? Alas! I 
have lost my very self," thought he. And still he kept on run- 
ning. He looked back upon the sun. It was large and red, 
and quite close to the ground ; it was on the point of disappearing. 
Pakhom reached the foot of the mound and the sun went down. 
Pakhom groaned. He already thought that he had lost every- 
thing; but then it suddenly occurred to him that 'twas only he, 
below there, who could not see the sun, from the top of the 
mound it must still be visible. Pakhom dashed towards the 
mound. He scaled it at a gallop, and saw the fox-skin cap — 
yes! there it lay! Then he stumbled and fell, and as he fell he 
stretched out his hands towards the cap. 
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"Well done, my son! " roared the chief of the Bashkirs, "you 
have indeed won much land ! " 

Pakhom's laborer ran towards him, and would have lifted 
him up, but he saw that blood was flowing from his mouth; there 
he lay — dead! 

— Tolstoi. 

LmCOLN'S RICH NEIGHBOR 

A New York firm applied to Abraham Lincoln, some years 
before he became President, for information as to the financial 
standing of one of his neighbors. Mr. Lincoln replied : 

" I am well acquainted with Mr. Blank, and know his circum- 
stances. 

"First of all, he has a wife and baby; together they ought to 
be worth $50,000 to any man. 

"Secondly, he has an office in which there is a table worth 
$1 .50, and three chairs worth, say, $1 .00. 

"Last of all, there is in one corner a large rat-hole, which will 
bear looking into. 

"Respectfully, 

"A. Lincoln." 

THE CHARTER OAK 

I n October, 1687, Sir Edmund Andros made his appearance at 
Hartford, attended by a body-guard of some sixty soldiers and 
officers. The Assembly was in session. Sir Edmund marched 
with an important air into the chamber, and in a peremptory 
tone demanded that the charter should be immediately placed 
in his hands. 
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This demand put all the members into an awkward dilemma. 
The charter was in Hartford, in a place easy of access; Sir Ed- 
mund was prepared to seize it by force if it were not quickly 
surrendered; how to save this precious instrument of liberty did 
not at once appear. The members temporized, received their 
unwelcome visitor with every show of respect, and entered upon 
a long and calm debate, with a wearisome deliberation which 
the impatience of the governor-general could not hasten or cut 
short. 

Argument was wasted on Sir Edmund. Remonstrance and 
appeal were alike in vain. It was the charter he wanted, not 
long-winded excuses, and he fumed and fretted while the slow- 
talking members wasted the hours in what he looked upon as 
useless argument. 

Night had been drawing near on his entrance. Darkness 
settled upon the Assembly while the debate went on. Lights 
were now brought in, — the tallow candles of our colonial fore- 
fathers, — and placed upon the table around which the members 
sat. By this time Sir Edmund's impatience at their procrastina- 
tion had deepened into anger, a-nd he demanded the charter in so 
decided tones that the reluctant governor gave orders that it 
should be produced. The box containing it was brought into 
the chamber, and laid upon the table, the cover removed, and 
there before his eyes lay the precious parchment, the charter of 
colonial liberty. 

Still the members talked and procrastinated. But it is not 
easy to restrain the hound when within sight of the game which 
it has long pursued. Before the eyes of Sir Edmund lay that 
pestiferous paper which had given him such annoyance. His 
impatience was no longer to be restrained. In the midst of the 
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long-drawn-out oratory of the members he rose and stepped 
towards the table to seize the object in dispute. 

At that critical instant there came an unexpected diversion. 
During the debate a number of the more important citizens had 
entered the room, and stood near the table round which the 
members sat. Suddenly, from the midst of those people, a long 
cloak was deftly flung, with such sure aim that it fell upon the 
circle of blazing candles, extinguishing them all, and in a mo- 
* ment throwing the room into total darkness. 

Confusion followed. There were quick and excited move- 
ments within the room. Outside, the crowd which had assem- 
bled set up a lusty cheer, and a number of them pushed into the 
chamber. The members stirred uneasily in their seats. Sir 
Edmund angrily exclaimed, — 

"What means this, gentlemen? Is some treachery at work? 
Guard the charter ! Light those candles instantly ! ' ' 

The attendants hastened to obey; but haste in procuring light 
in those days had a different meaning than now. The lucifer 
match had not yet been dreamed of. The flint and steel was a 
slow conception. Several minutes elapsed before the candles 
again shed their feeble glow through the room. 

With the first gleam of light every eye was fixed upon the box 
which had contained the charter. It was empty! The charter 
was gone! 

Just what Sir Edmund said on this occasion history has not 
recorded. Those were days in which the most exalted persons 
dealt freely in oaths, and it is to be presumed that the infuriated 
governor-general used words that must have sadly shocked the 
pious ears of his Puritan auditors. 

But the charter had vanished, and could not be sworn back 
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into the box. Where it had gone probably no one was willing 
to say. The members looked at one another in blank astonish- 
ment. The lookers-on manifested as blank an ignorance, 
though their faces beamed with delight. It had disappeared 
as utterly as if it had sunk into the earth, and the oaths of 
Sir Edmund and his efforts to recover it proved alike in 
vain. 

But the mystery of that night after-history has revealed, and 
the story can now be told. In truth, some of those present in 
the hall knew far more than they cared to tell. In the darkness 
a quick moving person had made a lane through the throng to a 
neighboring window whose sash was thrown up. Out of this 
he leaped to the ground below. Here people were thickly 
gathered. 

"Make way," he said (or may have said, for his real words 
have not been preserved) , " f or Connecticut and liberty. I have 
the charter." 

The cheers redoubled. The cr<5wd separated and let him 
through. In a minute he had disappeared in the darkness 
beyond. 

Sir Edmund meanwhile was storming like a fury in the hall; 
threatening the colony wath the anger of the king; declaring that 
every man in the chamber should be searched; fairly raving in 
his disappointment. Outside, the bold fugitive sped swiftly 
along the dark and quiet streets, ending his course at length in 
front of a noble and imposing oak tree, which stood before the 
house of the Honorable Samuel Wyllys, one of the colonial mag- 
istrates. 

This tree was hollow; the opening slender without, large with- 
in. Deeply into this cavity the fugitive thrust his arm, pushing 
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the precious packet as far as it would go, and covering it thickly 
with fine debris at the bottom of the trunk. 

"So much for Sir Edmund," he said. "Let him now rob 
Connecticut of the charter of its liberties, if he can." 



CaASTEB Oae, Habtpobd, Conk. 

As for the Charter Oak, it long remained Hartford's most 
venerated historical monument. It became in time a huge ttee, 
twenty-five feet in circumference near the roots. The cavi^ in 
which the charter was hidden grew larger year by year, until it 
was wide enough to contain a child, though the orifice leading to 
it gradually closed until it was hardly large enough to admit a 
hand. This grand monument to liberty survived until 1856, 
when tempest in its boughs and decay in its trunk brought it m 
ruin to the earth. 
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HOME, SWEET HOME 

'Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there's no place like home; 
A charm from the skies seems to hallow us there. 
Which, seek thro' the world, is ne'er met elsewhere. 

Chorus: 

Home, home, sweet, sweet home. 
There's no place like home. 
Oh, there's no place like home. 

I gaze on the moon as I tread the drear wild. 

And feel that my mother now thinks of her child 

As she looks on that moon from our own cottage door. 

Thro' the woodbine whose fragrance shall cheer me no more. ' 

Chorus: 

An exile from home, splendor dazzles in vain; 
Oh, give me my lowly thatch'd cottage again; 
The birds singing gaily, that came at my call; 
Give me them, and that peace of mind, dearer than all. 

Chorus: 

— John Howard Payne. 
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John Howard Payne 

(1792-1858) 



THE AUTHOR OF HOME, SWEET HOME 

He who in thy praises was sweetest and best — 
Who wrote that great song full of soothing and rest — 
" 'Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam. 
Be it ever so humble, there's no place like home " — 
He who, in a moment unfettered by art. 
Let that heavenly song fly from the nest of his heart. 
He wandered the earth, all forgot and alone. 
And ne'er till he died had a home of his own ! 
He wandered the earth at his own dreary will. 
And carried his great, heavy heart with him still; 
He carried his great heavy heart o'er the road. 
With no one to give him a lift with his load; 
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And wherever he went, with his lone, dreary tread. 

He found that his sweet song had flown on ahead ! 

He heard its grand melodies' chimes o'er and o'er, 

From great bands that played at the palace's door ; 

He heard its soft tones through the cottages creep. 

From fond mothers singing their babies to sleep ; 

But he wandered the earth, all forgot and alone. 

And ne'er till in Heaven had a home of his own ! 

God meant that this world, as he gazed on it there. 

Should blossom with homes, rich and radiant and fair; 

That his chain of love-gold, flung from Heaven's glittering dome, 

ShoiUd be forged into links, and each link be a home ! 

— William Cahleton. 

HOMES OF THE PEOPLE 

I went to Washington the 
other day, and I stood on 
the capitol hill; my heart 
beat quick as I looked at 
the towering marble of my 
country's capitol, and the 
mist gathered in my eyes as 
I thought of its tremendous 
significance, and the armies 
and the treasury and the 
judges and thePresidentand 
the Congress and the courts and all that was gathered there. 
And I felt that the sun in all its course could not look down on 
a better sight than that majestic home of a republic that had 
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taught the world its best lessons of liberty. And I felt that if 
honor and wisdom and justice abided therein the world would 
at last owe that great house in which the ark of the covenant of 
my country is lodged, its final uplifting and its regeneration. 

Two days afterward I went to visit a friend in the country, a 
modest man, with a quiet country home. It was just a simple, 
unpretentious house, set about with big trees, encircled in 
meadow and field rich with the promise of harvest. The fra- 
grance of the pink and hollyhock in the front yard was mingled 
with the aroma of the orchard and of the gardens and resonant 
with the cluck of poultry and the hum of bees. 

Inside was quiet, cleanliness, thrift, and comfort. There was 
the old clock that had welcomed in steady measure every new- 
comer to the family, that had ticked the solemn requiem of the 
dead and had kept company with the watcher at the bedside. 
There were the big, restful beds and the old open fireplace, and 
the old family Bible thumbed with the fingers of hands long since 
still, and wet with the tears of eyes long since closed, holding 
the simple annals of the family and the heart and the conscience 
of the home. 

Outside, there stood my friend, the master, a simple, upright 
man, with no mortgage on his roof, no lien on his crdps, master 
of his land and master of himself. There was his old father, 
an aged, trembling man, but happy in the heart and home of his 
son. And as they started to their home, the hands of the old 
man went down on the young man's shoulder, laying there the 
unspeakable blessing of the honored and grateful father and 
ennobling it with the knighthood of the fifth commandment. 

And as they got to the door the old mother came with the 
sunset falling fair on her face and lighting up her deep, patient 
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eyes, while her lips, trembling with the rich music of her heart, 
bade her husband and son welcome to their home. Beyond was 
the housewife, busy with her household cares, clean of heart and 
conscience, the buckler and helpmeet of her husband. Down 
the lane came the children trooping home after the cows, seeking, 
as truant birds do, the quiet of their home nest. 

And I saw the night come down on that house, falling gently 
as the wings of the unseen dove. And the old man — while a 
startled bird called from the forest and the trees were shrill with 
the cricket's cry, and the stars were swarming in the sky — got 
the family around him, and, taking the old Bible from the table, 
called them to their knees, the little baby hiding in the folds of 
its mother's dress, while he closed the record of that simple day 
by calling down God's benediction on that family and on that 
home. And while I gazed, the vision of that marble capitol 
faded. Forgotten were its treasures and its majesty, and I said, 
"O, i^rely here in the homes of the people are lodged at last the 
strength and the responsibility of this government, the hope and 
promise of this republic." 

— Henry W. Grady. 

THE HOME LAND 

Breathes there a man, with soul so dead. 
Who never to himself hath said, 

"This is my own, my native land ! " 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned. 
As home his footsteps he hath turned, 

From wandering on a foreign strand? 
If such there breathe, go mark him well. 
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For him no minstrel raptures swell; 
High though his titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentered all in self. 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown. 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence he sprung. 
Unwept, unhonored, and unsung. 

— Sir Walter Scott. 

HIS MOTHER 

One of the most charming stories written by Barrie is about 
his mother, and is entitled Margaret Ogilvy . His mother loved 
to find in all of his stories traces of herself in the heroines, and 
was never so happy as when talking to him about his writings. 

"We came very close to each other in those talks. * It is a 
queer thing,' she would say softly, 'that near everything you 
write is about this bit of a place. You little expected that when 
you began. I mind well the time when it never entered your 
head, any more than mine, that you could write a page about 
our squares and wy nds . I wonder how it has come about ? ' 

" There was a time when I could not have answered that ques- 
tion, but that time has long passed. * I suppose, mother, it was 
because you were most at home in your own town, and there 
was never much pleasure to me in writing of people who could 
not have known you, nor of squares and wynds you never passed 
through, nor of a countryside where you never carried your 
father's dinner in a flagon. There is scarce a house in all my 
books where I have not seemed to see you a thousand times, 
bending over the fireplace or winding the clock.* 
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".* And yet you used to be in such a quandary because you 
knew nobody you could make your women-folk out of ! Do you 
mind that, and how we both laughed at the notion of your hav- 
• ing to make them out of me? ' 

" *I remember.' 

" * And now you've gone back to my father's time. It's more 
than sixty years since I carried his dinner in a flagon through 
the long parks of Kinnordy .' 

" *I often go into the long parks, mother, and sit on the stile at 
the edge of the wood till I fancy I see a little girl coming toward 
me with a flagon in her hand. ' 

" 'Jumping the bum (I was once so proud of my jumps!) and 
swinging the flagon round so quick that what was inside hadna 
time to fall out. I used to wear a magenta frock and a white 
pinafore. Did I ever tell you that ? ' 

"* Mother, the little girl in my story wears a magenta frock 
and a white pinafore. ' 

" * You minded that! But I'm thinking it wasna a lassie in a 
pinafore you saw in the long parks of Kinnordy; it was just a 
gey done auld woman.' 

*It was a lassie in a pinafore, mother, when she was far away, 
but when she came near, it was a gey done auld woman.' 

* And a ffell ugly one ! ' 
The most beautiful one I shall ever see.' 

*I wonder to hear you say it. Look at my wrinkled auld 
face.' 

" *It is the sweetest face in all the world. ' 

* See how the rings drop oflF my poor wasted finger. ' 
'There will always be some one nigh, mother, to put them on 

again.' 



It 



« 



« 
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'"Ay, will there! Well I know it. Do you mind how when 
you were but a bairn you used to say, " Wait till I'm a man, and 
you 'II never haveareason tor greeting again?" ' 

*' I remembered. 

'"Ypu used to come running into the house to say, "There's 
a proud dame going down the Marywelbrae in a cloak that b 
black on one side and wliite on the other; wait till I'm a man, 
and you'll have one the very same." And when I lay on g^ 
hard beds you said, "When I'm a man you'll lie on feathers." 
You saw nothing bonny, you never heard of my setting my 
heart on anything, but what you flung up your head and cried, 
"Wait till I'm a man." You fair shamed me before the neigh- 
bors, and yet I was windy, too. And now it has all come true 
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like a dream. I can call to mind not one little thing I ettled for 
in my lusty days that hasna been put into my hands in my auld 
age. I sit here useless, surrounded by the gratification of all my 
wishes and all my ambitions, and at times I'm near terrified, for 
it's as if God had mista'en me for some other woman.' '* 

— J. M. Barbie. 



THE SECRET OF A HOME 

Hundreds of stars in the pretty sky ; 

Hundreds of shells on the shore together; 
Hundreds of birds that go i^inging by ; 

Hundreds of bees in the sunny weather. 

Hundreds of dewdrops to greet the dawn; 

Hundreds of lambs in the purple clover ; 
Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn; 

But only one mother the wide world over. 

— George Cooper. 



THE KNIGHT'S TOAST 

The feast is o'er. Now brimming wine 
In lordly cup is seen to shine 

Before each eager guest ; 
And silence fills the crowded hall 
As deep as when the herald's call 

Thrills in the loyal breast. 
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Then up arose the noble host, 

And, smiling, cried : " A toast ! A toast ! 

To all our ladies fair ! 
Here before all I pledge the name 
Of Staunton's proud and beauteous dame. 

The Lady Gundamere." 



Then to his feet each gallant sprung, 
And joyous was the shout that rung, 

As Stanley gave the word ; 
And every cup was raised on high, 
Nor ceased the loud and gladsome cry 

Till Stanley's voice was heard: 



'"Enough, enough," he smiling said. 
And lowly bent his haughty head, 

" That each may have his due. 
Now each in turn must play his part. 
And pledge the lady of his heart. 

Like gallant knight, and true." 



Then, one by one, each guest sprang up. 
And drained in turn the brimming cup. 

And called the loved one's name; 
And each, as hand on high he raised. 
His lady's grace or beauty praised. 

Her constancy and fame. 
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'Tis now St. Leon's turn to rise; 

On him are fixed those countless eyes ; 

A gallant knight is he; 
Envied by some, admired by all ; 
Far famed in lady's bower and hall. 

The power of chivalry. 



tt 



St. Leon raised his kindling eye. 
And lifts the sparkling cup on high. 

" I drink to one," he said. 
Whose image never may depart. 
Deep graven on this grateful heart, 

Till memoiy be dead; 



* To one whose love for nie shall last 
When lighter passions long have past. 

So holy 'tis and true; 
To one whose love hath longer dwelt, 
More deeply fixed, more keenly felt, 

Than any pledged by you." 



Each guest upstarted at the word. 
And laid a hand upon his sword. 

With fury-flashing feye; 
And Stanley said ; " We crave the name. 
Proud knight, of this most peerless dame. 

Whose love you count so high." 
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St. Leon paused as if he would 

Not breathe her name, in careless mood. 

Thus lightly to another; 
Then bent his noble head as though 
To give that word the reverence due. 

And gently said : " My mother." 

LOST CARES 

The little cares that fretted me 

I lost them yesterday among the fields above the sea. 

Among the winds at play. 

Among the lowing of the herds. 

The rustling of the trees. 

Among the singing of the birds; 

The humming of the bees. 

The foolish fears of what may happen 

I cast them all away 

Among the clover-scented grass, 

Among the new-mown hay. 

Among the husking of the corn 

Where drowsy poppies nod. 

Where ill thoughts die and good are born, 

Out in the fields with God. 

— E. B. Browning. 

A PRAYER 

We have need of that prayer of the British mariner, 
"Save us, O God, Thine ocean is so large, and our little boat so 
small." — Farrar. 
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OUR HEIRLOOM 

Mine ancient clock ! How long and well 
Hast stood our homestead's sentinel! 
Thy tireless tone has day by day 
Challenged each hour that passed away. 
And at its post, year after year. 
Stiff as a grim, old grenadier 
In antique sentry-box, it stands. 
Saluting time with warning hands. 

In ancient patch and powder time. 
When bells rang out a cheerful chime, 
The spruce clock saw the rustic pride 
Of her that was my grandsire's bride. 
The whirling wheels, around they race. 
As circling years each other chase ; 
The tripping maid now totters slow. 
The bridegroom's brow bears age's snow. 

The measured moments go and come 
As slowly swings the pendulum. 
With steady step, day after day. 
Past threescore years o'er life's highway. 
To aged man and ancient dame 
The old clock's voice is still the same; 
Clear comes the chime of bridal morn. 
But groom and bride ! — Ah, both are gone ! 
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Our homestead's heirloom to the last. 
Dear old reminder of the past. 
Time's faithful chronicler so true. 
Thy shining face my father knew ; 
Before thee stood in manhood's prime. 
Recalling days when many a time 
He strove on tiptoe, but in vain. 
The half thy lofty height to gain; 

When, wondering at the magic power 
That marked the time and pealed the hour. 
He climbed upon the parent knee 
The old clock's curious face to see. 
He dreams once more at eventide 
Of kneeling at his mother's side; 
Her gentle voice, the song she sings. 
And faded pictures memory brings; 

Of years long past, when fortune smiled 
On him, a gay and thoughtless child. 
Now round his knee his children play. 
The old clock still ticks time away. 
Swift moments, hours, and fleeting years. 
Till one sad day is marked with tears : 
The ever tireless wheels turn on, 
Yet one more to his rest has gone. 

Thy voice sounds cheerily and strong. 
Though it has sung the hours so long. 
Like visions in a magic glass. 
Before thee generations pass. 
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The fourth — my own dear children three — 
Come clustering round and asking me 
To let them all thy wonders know, 
As sire asked grandsire years ago. 

Dear old memento of the past, 
I^ng may thy voice with vigor last. 
And memories sweet to me recall 
Of youth in ancient homestead hall. 
Thy measured beat," thy warning bell. 
The onward march of time shall tell. 
Thy warning hands — they point for me 
To Heaven and to Eternity. 

— Curtis Guild. 

THE SCHOOL ALMANAC 

• June 

The graduates are going forth — ' 
God bless them, every one ! — 
To run this hard and stubborn world 
Just as it should be run. 

Let our object be: our country, our whole country, and nothing 
but our country. And, by the blessing of God, may that coun- 
try itself become a vast and splendid monument, not of oppres- 
sion and terror, but of Wisdom, of Peace, and of Liberty, upon 
which the world may gaze with admiration forever ! 

— Daniel Webster. 
(At laying of corner-stone of Bunker Hill Monument.) 
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CopyritU h KiysUmt Vita Ce. 

Bunker Hill Mokuugkt, Boston, Mass. 

And what is so rare as a day in June ? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days. 

Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 

And over it softly her warm ear lays : 

Whether we look or whether we listen, 

We hear life murmur, or see it glisten; 

Every clod feels a stir of might. 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers. 

And, groping blindly above it for light. 

Climbs to a soi>' in grass and flowers. — Lowell. 
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June. Rest! This is the year's bower. Sit down within it. 
The winds bring perfume, the forests sing to thee, the earth shows 
thee all her treasures. The air is all sweetness. The storms are 
but as flocks of mighty birds that spread their wings and sing in 
the high heaven. The earth cries to the heavens, " Godishere ! " 
The heavens cry to the earth, " God is here ! " The land claims 
him, and his footsteps are upon the sea. O sunny joys of sunny 
June, how soon will you be scorched by the eager months coming 
burning from the equator ! 

THE SOUTH DURING THE REVOLUTION 

What, Sir, was the conduct of the South during the Revo- 
lution? Sir, I honor New England for her conduct in that glori- 
ous struggle. But, great as is the praise which belongs to her, 
I think at least equal honor is diie the South. They espoused 
the quarrel of their brethren, with a generous zeal, which did not 
suffer them to stop to calculate their interest in the dispute. 
Favorites of the mother country, possessed of neither ships nor 
seamen to create a commercial rivalship, they might have found 
in their situation a guarantee that their trade would be forever 
fostered and protected by Great Britain. But, trampling on all 
considerations either of interest or of safety, they rushed into the 
conflict, and, fighting for principle, perilled all in the sacred 
cause of freedom. Never were there exhibited, in the history 
of the world, higher examples of noble daring, dreadful suffering, 
and heroic endurance than by the Whigs of. Carolina during the 
Revolution. The whole State, from the mountains to the sea, 
was overrun by an overwhelming force of the enemy. The fruits 
of industry perished on the spot where they were produced, or 
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were consumed by the foe. The "plains of Carolina "drank up 
the most precious blood of her citizens. Black and smoking 
ruins marked the places which had been the habitations of hei 
children! Driven from their homes into the gloomy and almost 
impenetrable swamps, even there the spirit of liberty survived; 
and South Carolina, sustained by the example of her Sumters 
and her Marions, proved, by her conduct, that though her soil 
might be overrun, the spirit of her people was invincible. 

— Hayne. 

HYMN TO MONT BLANC 

Hast thou a charm to stay the morning-star 
In his steep course P Sd long he 

seems to pause 
On thy bald, awful head,0 sovereign 

Blanc! 
The Arve and Arveiron at thy base 
Rave carelessly; but thou, most 

awful form, 
Risest from forth thy silent sea of 

pines. 
How silently! Around thee and 

above. 
Deep in the air and dark, substantial 

black, 
An ebon mass : raethinks thou 

piercest it 
(1772-1834) Aswith awedge! But, when 1 look 

again. 
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It is thine own calm home, thy crystal shrine, 
Thy habitation from eternity. 

dread and silent Mount ! I gazed upon thee 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense. 

Didst vanish from my thought : entranced in prayer, 

1 worshiped the Invisible alone. 

Yet, like some sweet, beguiling melody, 
So sweet we know not we are listening to it. 
Thou, the meanwhile, wast blending with my thought. 
Yea, with my life and life's own secret joy ; 
Till the dilating soul-enrapt, transfused. 
Into the mighty vision passing — there. 
As in her natural form, swell'd vast to Heaven ! 

Awake, my soul ! not only passive praise 
Thou owest; not alone these swelling tears. 
Mute thanks, and secret ecstasy. Awake, 
Voice of sweet song ! Awake, my heart, awake ! 
Green vales and icy cliflFs, all join my hymn. 

Thou first and chief, sole sovereign of the vale! 
O, struggling with the darkness all the night. 
And visited all night by troops of stars. 
Or when they climb the sky or when they sink; 
Companion of the morning-star at dawn, 
Thyself Earth's rosy star, and of the dawn ;> 

Co-herald ; wake. Oh, wake, and utter praise ! 
Who sank thy sunless pillars deep in earth ? 
Who fill'd thy countenance with rosy light? 
Who made thee parent of perpetual streams? 
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And you, ye five wild torrents fiercely glad ! 
Who call'd you forth from night and utter death, 
From dark and icy caverns call'd you forth, 
Down those precipitous, black, jagged rocks, 
For ever shattered and the same for ever ? 
Who gave you your invulnerable life, 
Your strength, your speed, your fury, and your joy. 
Unceasing thunder and eternal foam ? 
And who commanded, — and the silence came, — 
Here let the billows stiflFeUp and have rest ? 

Ye ice-falls ! Ye that from the mountain's brow 
Adown enormous ravines slope amain, — 
Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice. 
And stopped at once amid their maddest plunge ! 
Motionless torrents ! Silent cataracts ! — 
Who made you glorious as the gates of Heaven 
Beneath the keen full Moon ? Who bade the Sun 
Clothe you with rainbows ? Who, with living flowers 
Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your feet ? — 
God ! Let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 
Answer ! and let the ice-plains echo, " God ! " 
" God ! " sing ye meadow-streams with gladsome voice ! 
Ye pine-groves, with your soft and soul-like sounds ! 
And they too have a voice, yon piles of snow. 
And in their perilous fall shall thunder, " God 1 " 

Ye living flowers that skirt th' eternal frost ; 
Ye wild goats sporting round the eagle's nest; 
Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain-storm; 
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Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds; 
Ye signs and wonders of the element, — 
Utter forth God, and fill the hills with praise ! 

Thou too, hoar Mount, with thy sky-pointing peaks, 
Oft from whose feet the avalanche, unheard, 
Shoots downward, glittering through the pure serene 
Into the depth of clouds that veil thy breast, — 
Thou too again, stupendous Mountain ! thou 
That, as I raise my head, awhile bow'd low 
In adoration, upward from thy base 
Slow traveling with dim eyes suffused with tears» 
Solemnly seemest, like a vapory cloud. 
To rise before me, — rise, O, ever rise. 
Rise like a cloud of incense from the Earth ! 
Thou kingly Spirit throned among the hills. 
Thou dread ambassador from Earth to Heaven, 
Great hierarch ! tell thou the silent sky, 
And tell the stars, and tell yon rising Sun, 
Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God. 

— Coleridge. 



HIGHER 

I saw the mountains stand 
Silent, wonderful, and grand. 
Looking out across the land 
When the golden light was falling 
On distant dome and spire ; 
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And I heard a low voice calling, 
" Come up higher, come up higher. 
From the lowland and the mire, 
From the mist of earth's desire, 
Come up higher, come up higher." 

— James Freeman Clarke. 



OUB FLAG 

Our flag carries American ideas, 
American history, and American 
feelings. Beginning with the 
colonies, and coming down to our 
time, in its sacred heraldry, in its 
glorious insignia, it has gathered 
and stored chiefly this supreme 
idea: Divine right of liberty in 
man. Every color means liberty; 
every thread means liberty; every 
form of star and beam or stripe of 
light means liberty; not lawlessness, 
not license, but organized in- 
stitutional liberty — liberty through 

, 1 1 . i-i Henhy Ward Beechek 

law, and law for liberty, (1813-1887) 

It is the government. It is the 
free' people that stand in the government on the constitution. 
— Beecher. 

The God who gave us life, gave us liberty at the same time. 
— Jefferson, 
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A CHAPTER FROM THE LIFE OF HELEN KELLER 

The most important day I remember in all my life is the 
one on which my teacher, Anne Mansfield Sullivan, came to 
me. I am filled with wonder when I consider the immeasurable 
contrast between the two lives which it connects. It was 
the third of March, 1887, three months before I was seven years 
old. 

On the afternoon of that eventful day I stood on the porch, 
dumb, expectant. . I guessed vaguely from my mother's signs 
and from the hurrying to and fro in the house tliat something 
unusual was about to happen, so I went 16 the door and waited 
on the steps. The afternoon sun penetrated the mass of honey- 
suckle that covered the porch, and fell on my upturned face. 
My fingers lingered almost unconsciously on the familiar leaves 
and blossoms which had just come forth to greet the sweet, 
southern spring. I did not know what the future held of marvel 
or surprise for me. Anger and bitterness had preyed upon me 
continually for weeks and a deep languor had succeeded this 
passionate struggle. 

Have you ever been at sea in a dense fog, when it seemed as if 
a tangible white darkness shut you in, and the great ship, tense 
and anxious, groped her way toward the shore with plummet and 
sounding-line, and you waited with beating heart for something 
to happen? I was like that ship before my education began, 
only I was without compass or sounding-line, and had no way of 
knowing how near the harbor was. "Light! give me light!" 
was the wordless cry of my soul, and the light of love shone on 
me in that very hour. 
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I felt approaching footsteps. I stretched out my hand, 
as I supposed, to my mother. Some one took it, and I 
was caught up and held close in the arms of her who had 
come to reveal all things to me, and, more than all things else, 
to love me. 

The morning after my teacher came she led me into her room 
and gave me a doll. The little blind children at the Perkins 
Institution had sent it and Laura Bridgman had dressed it; but 
I did not know this until afterward. Whe^u I had played with 
it a little while. Miss Sullivan slowly spelled into my hand the 
word "d-o-1-1." I was at once interested in this finger play and 
tried to imitate it. • When I finally succeeded in marking the 
letters correctly I was flushed with childish pleasure and pride. 
Running downstairs to my mother I held up my hand and made 
the letters for doll. I did not know that I was spelling a word 
or even that words existed; I was simply making my fingers go 
in monkey-like imitation. In the days that followed I learned 
to spell in this uncomprehending way a great many words, 
among them pin, hat, cup, and a few verbs like sit, stand, and 
walk. But my teacher had been with me several weeks before 
I understood that everything has a name. 

One day, while I was playing with my new doll. Miss Sullivan 
put my big rag doll into my lap also, spelled "d-o-l-l" and tried 
to make me understand that " d-o-1-1 " applied to both. Earlier 
in the day we had had a tussle over the words "m-u-g" and 
"w-a-t-e-r." Miss Sullivan had tried to impress it upon me that 
"m-u-g" is mug and that "w-a-t-e-r" is water, but I persiiSted 
in confounding the two. In despair she had dropped the sub- 
ject for the time, only to renew it at the first opportunity. I 
became impatient at her repeated attempts and, seizing the new 
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doll, I dashed it upon the floor. I was keenly delighted when I 
felt the fragments of the broken doll at my feet. Neither sor- 
row nor regret followed my passionate outburst. I had not 
loved the doll. In the still, dark world in which I lived there 
was no strong sentiment or tenderness. I felt my teacher sweep 
the fragments to one side on the hearth, and I had a sense of 
satisfaction that the cause of my discomfort was removed. She 
brought me my hat, and I knew I was going out into the warm 
sunshine. This thought, if a wordless sensation may be called 
a thought, made me hop and skip with pleasure. 

We walked down the path to the well-house, attracted by the 
fragrance of the honeysuckle with which it was covered. Some 
one was drawing water and my teacher placed my hand under 
the spout. As the cool stream gushed over one hand she spelled 
into the other the word water, first slowly, then rapidly. I 
stood still, my whole attention fixed upon the motions of her 
fingers. Suddenly I felt a misty consciousness as of something 
forgotten — a thrill of returning thought; and somehow the 
mystery of language was revealed to me. I knew then that 
"w-a-t-e-r" meant the wonderful cool something that was 
flowing over my hand. That living word a.wakened my 
soul, gave it light, hope, joy, set it free! There were bar- 
riers still, it is true, but barriers that could in time be swept 
away. 

I left the well-house eager to learn. Everything had a name, 
and each name gave birth to a new thought. As we returned 
to the house every object which I touched seemed to quiver 
with life. That was because I saw everything with the strange, 
new sight that had to come to me. On entering the door I 
remembered the doll I had broken. I felt my way to the hearth 
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and picked up the pieces. I tried vainly to put them together. 
Then my eyes filled with tears; for I realized what I had done, 
and for the first time I felt repentance and sorrow. 

I learned many new words that day. I do not remember 
what they all were; but I do know that mother, father, sister, 
teacher were among them — words that were to make the world, 
blossom for me, " like Aaron's rod, with flowers." It would have 
been difficult to find a happier child than I was as I lay in my 
crib at the close of that eventful d^ and lived over the joys it 
had brought me, and for the first time longed for a new day to 
come. 



u 



MY TASK 

When I consider how my light is spent. 

Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide. 

And that one talent which is death to hide 

Lodged with me useless, though my soul more bent 

To serve therewith my Maker, and present 

My true account, lest He returning chide ; 

Doth God exact day-labor, light denied? " 

I fondly ask; but Patience, to prevent 

That murmur, soon replies, • * God doth not need 

Either m9,n's work or his own gifts ; who best 

Bear his mild yoke, they serve Him best; His state 

Is kingly : thousands at His bidding speed. 

And post o'er land and ocean without rest; 

They also serve who only stand and wait." 

— Milton. 
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JEAN VAUEAN'S SACRIFICE 

Jean Valjean, whose soul the good bishop had brought from 
evil and given to God, had kept his word. He had become a 
good man, a man with another but an honored name, a man of 
wealth and noble deeds; yes, he was even a mayor, so far had he 
escaped from his old life of the convict, the galley-slave. 

But now another man had been mistaken for himself, his old 
self, for Jean Valjean. And so, as Victor Hugo tells us, Jean 
Valjean soliloquizes : 

"What if I denounce myself? I am arrested; this man is 
' released, I am put back in the galleys; that is well — and what 
then? What is going on here? Ah! here is a country, a town; 
here are factories, an industry, workers, both men and women, 
aged grandsires, children, poor people! All this I have created; 
all these I provide with their living. Everywhere where there 
is a smoking chimney it is I who have placed the bread on the 
hearth and meat in the pot. I have created ease, circulation, 
credit; before me there was nothing. I have elevated, vivified, 
informed with life, stimulated, enriched the whole country-side; 
lacking me, the soul is lacking; I take myself off, everything dies. 

"Well, this man is going to the galleys; it is true, but has he 
not stolen? There is no use in my saying that he has not been 
guilty of theft, for he has! I remain here; I go on; in ten years 
I shall have made ten millions. It is not for myself that I am 
doing it; industries are aroused and animated; factories and 
shops are multiplied; families, a hundred families, a thousand 
families, are happy; wretchedness disappears, and with wretched- 
ness debauchery, prostitution, theft, murder; all vices disappear. 
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all crimes. Ah! I was a fool! I was absurd! Yes, he thought, 
this is right; I am on the right road; I have the solution; let 
things take their course; this is for the interest of all, not for 
my own. I am Madeleine, and Madeleine I remain. Woe to 
the man who is Jean Valjean ! I am no longer he. * ' 

He proceeded a few paces further; then he stopped short. 

"Come!" he said, "I must not flinch before any of the conse- 
quences^ of the resolution which I have once adopted; there are 
still threads which attach me to that Jean Valjean; they must 
be broken." 

He fumbled in his pocket, drew out his purse, opened it, and 
took out a small key. A secret receptacle opened, a sort of false 
cupboard constructed in the angle between the wall and the 
chimney-piece. In this hiding place there were some rags, — a 
blue linen blouse, an old pair of trousers, — an old knapsack, 
and a huge thorn cudgel shod with iron at both ends. Those 
who had seen Jean Valjean in October, 1815, could easily have 
recognized all the pieces in this miserable outfit. He had pre- 
served them as he had preserved the silver candlesticks, in order 
to remind himself continually of his starting-point. 

After the lapse of a few seconds, the room and the opposite 
wall were lighted up with a fierce, red, tremulous glow. Every- 
thing was on fire; the thorn cudgel snapped and threw out sparks 
to the middle of the chamber. He did not look at the fire, but 
paced back and forth with the same step. All at once his eye 
fell on the two silver candlesticks, which shone vaguely on the 
chimney-piece through the glow. 

"Hold!" he thought; "the whole of Jean Valjean is still in 
them. They must be destroyed also." 

He stirred the living coals with one of the candlesticks. 
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A minute more and they were both in the fire. 

At that moment it seemed to him that he heard a voice within 
him shouting : " Jean Valjean ! Jean Valjean ! " 

His hair rose upright; he became like a man who is listening 
to some terrible thing. 

" Yes, that's it, finish ! " said the voice. " Complete what you 
are about ! Destroy these candlesticks ! Annihilate this souve- 
nir! Forget the bishop! Forget everything! That is good! 
Be an honest man yourself; remain Monsieur le Maire; remain 
honorable and honored; enrich the town; nourish the indigent; 
rear the orphan; live happy, virtuous, and admired; and during 
this time, while you are here in the midst of joy and light, there 
will be a man who will wear your red blouse, who will bear your 
name in ignominy, and who will drag your chain in the galleys. 
Yes, it is well arranged thus. Ah, wretch ! Jean Valjean, there 
will be around you many voices, which will make a great noise, 
which will talk very loud, and which will bless you, and only one 
which no one will hear, and which will curse you in the dark. 
Well, listen, infamous man! All these benedictions will fall 
back before they reach heaven, and only the malediction will 
ascend to God." 

He now recoiled in equal terror before both the resolutions 
at which he had arrived in turn. There was a moment when he 
reflected on the future. Denounce himself, great God! De- 
liver himself up ! With immense despair he faced all that he 
should be obliged to leave, all that he should be obliged to take 
up once more. He should have to bid farewell to that existence 
which was so good, so pure, so radiant, to the respect of all, to 
honor, to liberty. He should never more stroll in the fields; he 
should never more hear the birds sing in the month of May; he 
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should never 'more bestow alms on the little children. Great 
God! instead of that, the convict gang, the iron necklet, the red 
waistcoat, the chain on his ankle, fatigue, the cell, the camp bed, 
— all those horrors which he knew so well ! If he were only 
young again! but to be addressed in his old age as "thou" by 
any one so pleased; to be searched by the convict guard; to re- 
ceive the galley sergeant's cudgellings; to wear iron-bound shoes 
on his bare feet; to have to stretch out his leg night and morning 
to the hammer of the roundsman who visits the gang; to submit 
to the curiosity of strangers, who would be told: "That man 
yonder is the famous Jean Valjean." Oh, what misery! Can 
destiny, then, be as malicious as an intelligent being, and become 
as monstrous as the human heart? 

And, do what he would, he always fell back upon the heart- 
rending dilemma which lay at the foundation of his reverie: 
** Should he remain in paradise and become a demon? Should 
he return to hell and become an angel? " Ought he to denounce 
himself? Ought he to hold his peace? He only felt that, to 
whatever course of- action he made up his mind, something in 
him must die; that he was entering a sepulchre on the right hand 
as much as on the left; that he was passing through a death- 
. agony, — the agony of his happiness or the agony of his virtue. 

Thus did this unhappy soul struggle in its anguish. Eighteen 
hundred years before this unfortunate man, the mysterious Being 
in whom are summed up all the sanctities and all the sufferings 
of humanity had also long thrust aside with his hand, — while 
the olive trees quivered in the wild wind of the infinite — the ter- 
rible cup which appeared to Him dripping with darkness and 
overflowing with shadows in the depths all studded with stars. 

— ^HuGO. 
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TRUE LIBERTY 

People talk of Liberty as if it meant the liberty to do just 
what a man likes. I call that man free who is able to rule him- 
self. I call him free who fears doing wrong, but fears nothing 
else. I call that man free who has learned the most blessed of 
all truths — that liberty consists in obedience to the power, and 
to the will, and to the law that his higher soul reverences and 
approves. He is not free because he does what he likes, but he 
is free because he does what he ought, and there is no protest in 
his soul against that doing. 

Some people think there is no liberty in obedience. I tell you 
there is no liberty except in loyal obedience — the obedience of 
the unconstrained affections. Did you ever see a mother kept 
at home, a kind of prisoner, by her sick child, obeying its every 
wish and caprice? Will you call that mother a slave .f^ Or is 
this the obedience of slavery? I call it the obedience of the 
highest liberty — that of love. 

We hear a great deal in these days respecting the right of pri- 
vate judgment, the rights of labor, the rights of property, and 
the rights of man. Rights are grand things, divine things, in 
this world of God's; but the way in which we expound those 
rights, alas! seems to be the very incarnation of selfishness. I 
can see nothing very noble in a man who is forever going about 
calling for his rights. I cannot see anything manly in the fero- 
cious struggle between rich and poor — the one to take as much, 
and the other to keep as much> as he can. The cry of, "my 
rights and your duties," we should change to something nobler. 
If we can say, "my duties and your rights," we shall learn what 
real liberty is. — Robebtson. 
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HOROLOGUE OF LIBERTY 

" The world heard : the battle of Lexington — one; the Declara- 
tion of Independence — two; the surrender of Burgoyne — 
three; the siege of Yorktown — four; the treaty of Paris — five; 
the inauguration of Washington — six; and then it was the sun- 
rise of a new day, of which we have seen yet only the glorious 
forenoon." 



THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF NATIONS 

Casting our eyes over the history of nations, we discern with 

■ 

horror the succession of numerous slaughters by which their 
progress has been marked. Even as the hunter traces the wild 
beast to his lair by the drops of blood upon the earth, so do we 
follow man, weary and staggering with wounds, through the 
black path of the past which he has reddened with his gore. 

Oh, let it not be in future ages as in the past ! Let the gran- 
deur of man be discerned, not in bloody victories or in ravenous 
conquests, but in the blessings which he has secured, in the good 
he has accomplished, in the triumphs of justice and benevolence, 
in the establishnfient of perpetual peace. 

As the ocean washes every shore, and with all-embracing arm 
clasps every land, while on its heaving bosom it bears the prod- 
ucts of various climes, so peace surrounds, protects, and up- 
holds all other blessings. Without it commerce is vain, the ar- 
dor of industry is restrained, happiness is blasted, virtue slackens 
and dies. Peace has its peculiar victories, in comparison with 
which Marathon, Bannockburn, and Bunker Hill, fields sacred 
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in the history of human freedom, shall lose their lustre. Our 
own Washington rises to a truly heavenly stature, not when we 
follow him over the ice in the Delaware to the capture of Tren- 
ton; not when we behold him victorious over Cornwallis at 
Yorktown, but when we regard him, in noble deference tojustice, 
refusing the crown which a faithful soldiery proffered, and at a 
later day upholding the peaceful neutrality of the country, while 
he received, unmoved, the clamor of the people wickedly crying 
for war. 

— Sumner. 

GETTYSBURG 

Of all the martial virtues, the one which is perhaps most char- 
acteristic of the truly brave is the virtue of magnanimity. That 
sentiment, immortalized by Scott in his musical and martial 
verse, will associate for all time the name of Scotland's king with 
those of the great spirits of the past. How grand the exhibitions 
of the same generous impulses that characterize this memorable 
battlefield! My fellow-countrymen of the North, if I may be 
permitted to speak for those whom I represent, let me assure 
you that in the profoundest depths of their nature they recipro- 
cate that generosity with all the manliness and sincerity of which > 
they are capable. In token of that sincerity they join in conse- 
crating, for annual, patriotic pilgrimage, these historic heights, 
which drank such copious draughts of American blood, poured 
so freely in discharge of duty, as each conceived it — a Mecca 
for the North, which so grandly defended; a Mecca for the South, 
which so bravely and persistently stormed it. We join yo^ 
in setting apart this land as an enduring monument of peace, 
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brotherhood, and perpetual union. I repeat the thought with 
emphasis, with singleness of heart and of purpose, in the name 
of a common country, and of universal liberty; and, by the blood 
of our fallen brothers, we unite in the solemn consecration of 
these hallowed hills as a holy, eternal pledge of fidelity to the 
life, freedom, and unity of this cherished Republic. 

General Gordon, 

THE SCHOOL ALMANAC 



THE NATION'S BIRTHDAY 

Ring out the joy bells! Once 
again. 

With waving flags and roDing 
drums. 

We greet the Nation's Birth- 
day, when. 

In glorious majesty , it comes. 

Ah, day of days! alone it 
stands. 

While, like a halo round it 
cast, 

The radiant work of patriot 
hands, 
Shines the bright record of the past. 

"So long as this planet shall be inhabited by human beings, 
80 long as man shall be of a social nature, so long as government 
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shall be necessary to the great moral purposes of society, so long 
as it shall be abused to the purposes of oppression — so long shall 
this Declaration hold out to the sovereign and to the sub- 
ject, the extent and boundaries of their respective rights 
and duties founded in the laws of nature and of nature's 
God." 

July. Rouse up! The temperate heats that filled the air 
are raging forward to glow and overfill the earth. There are 
deep and unreached places for whose sake the probing sun 
pierces down its glowing hands. The earth shall drink of the 
heat before she knows her nature or her strength. Then shall 
she bring forth to the uttermost the treasures of her bosom. For 
there are things hidden far down, and the deep things of life are 
not known till the fire reveals them. * 

THE LIBERTY BELL 
I. Philadelphia, 1776 

Squarely prim and stoutly built. 

Free from glitter and from gilt. 
Plain, — from lintel up to roof -tree and to belfry bare and 
brown — 

Stands the Hall that hot July, 

While the folk throng anxious by. 
Where the Continental Congress meets within the Quaker 
town. 

Hark! a stir, a sudden shout. 

And a boy comes rushing out. 
Signaling to where his grandsire in the belfry, waiting, stands: — 
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'* Ring !" he cries ;" the deed is done ! 
Ring ! they've signed, and freedom's won! " 
And the ringer grasps the bell-rope with hb strong and sturdy 
hands; 
While the Bell with joyous note 



Clanging from its brazen throat. 
Rings the tidings, all-exultant, — peals the news to shore and 
sea: 

"Man is man — a slave no longer; 

Truth and Right than Might are stronger. 
Praise to God! We're free; we're free !" 
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IL New Orleans, 1885 

Triumph of the builder's art, 

Tower and turret spring and start 
As if reared by mighty genii for some prince of Eastern land; 

Where the Southern river flows, 

And eternal summer glows, — 
Dedicate to labor's grandeur, fair and vast the arches stand. 

And, enshrined in royal guise, 

Flower-bedeck'd 'neath sunny skies; 
Old and time-stained, cracked and voiceless, but where all may 
see it well; 

Circled by the wealth and power 

Of the great world's triumph-hour, — 
Sacred to the cause of freedom, on its dais rests the Bell. 

And the children thronging near. 

Yet again the story hear 
Of the bell that rang the message, pealing out to land and sea: 

" Man is man — a slave no longer ; 

Truth and Right than Might are stronger; 
Praise to God ! We're free ; we're free ! " 

III 

Prize the glorious relic then, 

With its hundred years and ten, / 

By the Past a priceless heirloom to the Future handed down. 

Still its stirring story tell. 

Till the children know it well, — 
From the joyous Southern city to the Northern Quaker town. 
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Time that heals all wounds and scars. 

Time that ends all strifes and wars, 
Time that turns all pains to pleasures, and can make the cannon 
dumb. 

Still shall join in firmer grasp. 

Still shall knit in friendlier clasp 
North and South-land in the glory of the ages yet to come. 

And, though voiceless, still the Bell 

Shall its glorious message tell, 
Pealing loud o'er all the Nation, lake to gulf and sea to sea: 

" Man is man — a slave no longer; 

Truth and Right than Might are stronger. 

Praise to God! We're free; we're free!" 

— E. S. Brooks. 

THE OTHER FELLOW 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes says that in every one of us there 
are two persons. First, there is yourself, and then there is the 
Other Fellow ! Now one of these is all the time doing things, and 
the other sits inside and tells what he thinks about the perfor- 
mance. Thus, I do so and so, act so and so, seem to the world so 
and so; but the "Other Fellow sits in judgment on me all the time. 

I may tell a lie, and do it so cleverly that the people may 
think I have done or said a great and good thing; and they may 
shout my praises far and wide. But the Other Fellow sits inside 
and says, "You lie! you lie! you're a sneak, and you know it!" 
I tell him to shut up, to hear what the people say about me; but 
he only continues to repeat over and over again, "You lie! you 
lie ! you're a sneak, and you know it ! " 

Or, again, I may do a really noble deed, but perhaps be mis- 
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understood by the public, who may persecute me and say all 

manner of evil against me falsely ; but the Other Fellow will sit 

inside and say, " Never mind, old boy ! It's all right ! stand by ! " 

And I would rather hear the " Well done " of the Other Fellow 

than the shouts of praise of the whole world; while I would a 

thousand times rather that the people should shout and hiss 

themselves hoarse with rage and envy, than that the Other 

Fellow should sit inside and say, "You lie! you lie! you're a 

sneak, and you know it ! '' 

— Wm. Hawley Smith. 

LIBERTY OR DEATH 

Mr. President: It is natural for man to indulge in the illu- 
sions of hope. We are apt to shut our eyes against a painful 
truth, and listen to the song of that siren till she transforms us 
into beasts. Is this the part of wise men, engaged in a great and 
arduous struggle for liberty .f^. 

Shall we try arguments? Sir, we have been trying them for 
the last ten years. Have we anything new to offer upon the 
subject.'^ Nothing. We have held the subject up in every 
light of which it is capable, but it has been all in vain. Shall we 
resort to entreaty p^nd humble supplication? What t.erms shall 
we find which have not been already exhausted? 

Let us not, I beseech you, sir, deceive ourselves longer. Sir, 
we have done everything that could be done to avert the storm 
that is now coming on. We have petitioned; we have remon- 
strated; we have supplicated; we have prostrated ourselves 
before the throne, and have implored its interposition to arrest 
the tyrannical hands of the ministry and Parliament. 

Our petitions have been slighted; our remonstrances have 
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produced additional violence and insult; our supplications have 
been disregarded; and we have been spumed with contempt 
from the foot of the throne ! In vain, after these things, may we 
indulge the fond hope of peace and reconciliation. There is no 
longer any room for hope. 

If we wish to be free; if we mean to preserve inviolate those 
inestimable privileges for which we have beenso long contending; 
if we mean not basely to abandon the noble struggle in which we 
have been so long engaged, and which we have pledged ourselves 
never to abandon until the glorious object of our contest shall be 
obtained, we must fight! I repeat it, sir: we must fight! An 
appeal to arms and to the God of Hosts is all that is left .us ! 

They tell us, sir, that we are weak — unable to cope with so 
formidable an adversary; but when shall we be strong? Will it 
be the next week, or the next year? Will it be when we are 
totally disarmed, and when a British guard shall be stationed 
in every house? Shall we gather strength by irresolution and 
inaction? Shall we acquire the means of effectual resistance by 
lying supinely on our backs and hugging thedelusiv^ phantom of 
hope, until our enemies shall have bound us hand and foot? 

Sir, we are not weak if we make a proper use of those means 
which the God of Nature hath placed in our power. Three 
millions of peopie, armed in the holy cause of liberty, and in 
such a country as that which we possess, are invincible by any 
force which our enemy can send against us. 

Besides, sir, we shall not fight our battle alone: there is a just 
God Who presides over the destinies of nations, and Who will 
raise up friends to fight our battles for us. The battle is not to 
the strong alone : it is to the vigilant, the active, the brave. 

Besides, sir, we have no election. If we were base enough 
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to desire it, it is now 
too late to retire from 
the contest. There 
is no retreat but in 
submission to slav- 
ery! The war is in- 
evitable, and let it 
come! I repeat it, 
sir: let it come! 

It is vain, sir, to ex- 
tenuate tlje matter. 
Gentlemen may cry, 
" Peace ! peace ! " but 
there is no peace. 
The war is actually 
begun ! The next 
gale that sweeps from the north will bring to our ears the clash 
of resounding arms! Our brethren are already in the field! 
Why stand we here idle? 

What is it that the gentlemen wish? What would they have? 
Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the price 
of chains and slavery! Forbid it. Almighty God! I know not 
what course others may take; but, as for me. Give me Liberty 
or Give nie Death ! 

— Patrick Henry. 
IF — BUT 

" If you have gracious words to say 
Oh, give them to our hearts to-day, 
But if your words will cause us sorrow. 
Pray keep them till the last to-morrow." 
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CHARACTER OF HENRY CLAY 

He was indeed eloquent — all the world knows that. He held 
the keys to the hearts of his countrymen, and he turned the 
wards within them with a skill attained by no other master. 
But eloquence was, nevertheless, only an instrument, and one 
of the many that he used. 

His conversation, his gestures, his very look was magisterial, 
persuasive, seductive, irresistible. And his appliance of all 
these was courteous, patient, and indefatigable. Defeat only 
inspired him with new resolution. He divided opposition by 
his assiduity of address, while he rallied and strengthened his 
own bands of supporters by the confidence of success which, feel- 
ing himself, he easily inspired among his followers. 

His affections were high and pure and generous, and the 
chiefest among them was that one which the great Italian poet 
designated as the charity of native land. In him, that charity 
was an enduring and overpowering enthusiasm, and influenced 
all his sentiments and conduct, rendering him more impartial 
between conflicting interests and sections than any other states- 
man who has lived since the Revolution. 

We are rising to another and more sublime stage of national 
progress — that of expanding jvealth and rapid territorial ag- 
grandizement. Our institutions throw a broad shadow across 
the St. Lawrence, and, stretching beyond the valley of Mexico, 
reach even to the plains of Central America, while the Sandwich 
Islands and the shores of China recognize their renovating in- 
fluence. 

Wherever that influence is felt, a desire for protection under 
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those institutions is awakened. Expansion seems to be regu- 
lated, not by any diflBculties of resistance, but by the moderation 
which results from our own internal constitution. No one 
knows how rapidly that restraint may give way. Who can tell 
how far or how fast it ought to yield ! 

Sir, who among us is equal to these mighty questions? I fear 
there is no one. Nevertheless, the example of Henry Clay re- 
mains for our instruction. His genius has passed to the realms 
of light, and his virtues still live there for our emulation. With 
them there will remain, also, the protection and favor of the 
Most High, if by the practise of justice and the maintenance of 
freedom we shall deserve them. 

— Wm. H. Seward. 



A GREAT MAN 

And free is he, and only he. 

Who, from his tyrant passions free. 

By Fortune undismayed. 
Hath power upon himself, to be 

By himself obeyed. 



If such a man there be, where'er 

Beneath the sun and moon he fare, 

He cannot fare amiss. 

Great nature hath him in her care, 

Her cause is his. 

— Owen Meredith. 
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AN AMERICAN PRISONER IN THE DUCAL PALACE 

Part One 

"You remember," said my friend, "that when I first came to 
Venice, I remained here for quite a length of time, indeed until 
the waning season warned me to take my departure. Like all 
young, enthusiastic, and romantic tourists, Venice was a city of 
romance and a fairyland to me. I repeopled every old palace 
with the senators or nobles who formerly dv»'elt in it, and whose 
deeds and history I was familiar with long before I had stepped 
within their ancient habitations. St. Mark's, the Piazza, the 
Ducal Palace, and the Rialto, I visited again and again, and in 
the gr^at hall of the palace imagined how I should have carried 
myself as one of the powerful Doges; or I sat in the little cham- 
ber of the terrible Council of Three, till the shadows deepened, 
dreaming over the scenes that had been there enacted, tiU 
warned by the custodian that the time for visitors to depart had 
arrived. 

"By frequent visits I became quite well acquainted with the 
principal custodian of the Ducal Palace apartments that are 
shown to visitors, an acquaintance which became positive friend- 
ship on his part after his palm had been crossed by a silver franc 
two or three times, instead of the paper lira which was the 
Italian currency. 

"I used to enjoy the opportunity afforded to study at leisure 
the beautiful pictures of Paul Veronese in the Hall of the Council 
of Teh, and lounge backward upon a wooden bench and gaze 
upwards at Zelitti's beautiful frieze and the rich ceiling with 
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its exquisite paintings; or halted in the little ante-room — now 
they call it the guard room — and, hoisting the window curtains, 
let the afternoon sun pour its light in upon the rich coloring of 
the picture of the Rape of Europa, in which the maiden was 
being seated upon a snow-white bull by attendants, while flowers 
and garlands were falling from the hands of cupids in the air 
above, and foliage, trees, and figures were all blended into one 
beautiful combination of the painter's art. 

" In the Hall of the Council of Ten, on a dais at one end of the 
chamber, were the three chairs upon which the Inquisitors sat 
when they interrogated their trembling victims; and when the 
noisy tourists had gone, and the old hall was cool and quiet, I 
would sit in the principal inquisitor's chair, and dream of the 
dark scenes with which the place was haunted, and start from my 
reverie to hear the cry of the gondolier come faintly, mellowed 
by the distance, through one of the high windows. It required 
but little effort of the imagination to repeople this old hall with 
the ghosts of the past, or imagine the tribunal in the lesser one 
that of The Faithful Three, where more private investigations 
were made. 

"There they sat, three dark figures, with black robes reaching 
from head to foot, scarcely revealing a line of the form; the 
cowl-covered heads, the black masks through which the glitter 
of dark eyes came like shafts of death as they fastened their 
gaze upon you. Their table, black, with a white cross embla- 
zoned upon the side of its covering towards the prisoner; and be- 
low, in front of them, at another table, a monkish habited clerk 
took down the prisoner's replies, the audible scratching of his 
pen as it traveled over the paper breaking the silence of the 
terrible chamber. The lamps suspended overhead by chains 
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cast an uncertain glare upon the scene, seeming to throw the 
inquisitorial Three into a deep shadow, or serving, as their rays 
sparkled upon the steel weapons of a couple of halberdiers on 
either side of the prisoner, to remind him, even were he not in 
chains, of the hopelessness of escape. 

" So thought I, as I stood musing with folded arms on the spot 
which I conjured up in my imagination must have been in the 
days of the Republic occupied by the prisoner. The afternoon 
shadows were lengthening, and the triple boom of the great bell 
from the clock tower sounded like the bell tolling for the prison- 
er's execution. I was tapped upon the shoulder, and, with a 
thrill, turned, almost expecting to see the masked halberdier 
beckoning me with steel-gloved hand to follow, but only en- 
countered the smiling old custodian, who, with an expressive 
rattle of his bunch of keys, informed me that he was about to 
close the apartments., and had nearly forgotten that I was there. 

"The old fellow, who was accustomed to permit me to wander 
about these rooms at will, had on various occasions pointed out 
many a curious memento of the past, among others the cells in 
the Sotto Piombi, or * under the leads,' which were said to be 
cold and cheerless in winter, and hot as an oven beneath the rays 
of the Italian sun in summer. They were constructed of mas- 
sive timbers, the doors heavily and securely iron bound, swing- 
ing easily to the touch into place, and closing with such nicety 
that no aperture in the wall could be discovered. 

"In one of these cruel dungeons, now turned into a storeroom 
for old lumber, we discovered cut into the almost iron-like beams 
a sentence in Italian invoking a curse on the Republic. 

" In order to gratify curiosity, two or three of those in the best 
state of preservation were shown to visitors, especially one which 
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was kept in quite good order and condition, and which has 
special interest in this story. It was a square solid box of beams 
of wood, which, by the seasoning of age, seemed to be as hard as 
iron. Its thickness was shown in the door, w^hich was itself a 
section of the cell more than two feet in thickness, yet so nicely 
poised that it swung to its position by a mere touch of the finger, 
fitting snugly into place. There was a sort of broad wooden 
bench, strongly suggestive of a funeral bier, said to have been 
the prisoner's couch by night and seat by day. 

"This cell was lighted by a window eighteen inches square, 
grated by strong iron bars let into stonework outside the inner 
wooden casing. Through the grating, close at hand, you could 
catch a view of part of the Campanile Tower, and far out at the 
left, in the distance beyond the leads, which obstructed the view 
immediately beneath, you could see the dome of San Giorgio* 
and beyond that the blue waves of the Adriatic." 

"You seem to remember the place well," said I, as my friend 
paused in his narrative. 

"Indeed I do; every part of it is vividly impressed upon my 
memory, and I have good reason to remember it, as you will see 
by my story. 

" One afternoon, as usual, after a lounge through some of the 
rooms of the old palace, and a new look at the beautiful pictures 
of Paul Veronese, Tintoretto, and Titian, I bade the old custo- 
dian, who chanced to pass me, good afternoon, and was about 
to stroll out again, when the thought came over me to visit the 
cell under the roof and take a more thorough look at it, as I 
might not again come here. 

"I followed in the direction in which the custodian had gone 
with his keys, but he seemed to have taken some turn that 
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carried him out of sight, for I was not able to overtake him, and 
I found myself in the familiar ante-room of the Council of Ten. 
Passing out, I came to the little door of modern wooden gratings 
at the foot of the flight of stairs that led to the cells up under the 
roof. 

" What need of a guide or permission? I have time and can 
go myself. But as I felt for my watch, I was vexed to find that 
in making a change of dress I had left it upon the dressing table 
of my lodgings. I tried the door. Pshaw! it was fastened. 
A small, cheap-looking lock enough to be sure, but suflScient to 
keep out curiosity hunters who had not paid toll to the custodian. 
Wait! We will test its eflScacy. In a moment a bunch of the 
half dozen keys, which nearly every man carries in his pocket, 
were out. I tried one — two, — three. The fourth, the key of 
a trunk, fitted the lock. It yielded easily, and the latticed door 
opened before m^, and swung to after I had entered, with a sharp 
snap — one of those cheap little cupboard spring locks made to 
keep a door closed rather than for protection. 

"I scrambled up the stairs till the light grew dim, and finally 
was in the imperfectly lighted passage at the top. A dozen 
paces or so and I was at the door of the cell, which was open, 
and I entered it, going up to the little window which in the gloom 
framed a bit of bright sky like a blue patch surrounded by dark 
crayon. 

"A cool, fresh breeze blew from the water; and the draught 
was delicious as I leaned my chin upon the iron cross-bar and 
looked out upon the distant water, upon which were three or 
four white-winged craft skimming along before the breeze, and 
the black forms of one or two gondolas slowly cutting the waves. 

" I wondered how many prisoners had whiled away the dreary 
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hours of captivity by looking out, as I was doing, at the Uberty 
that was far beyond their reach, and longing to be in one of the 
swift-sailing craft, that it might bear them away to freedom. 

"I turned about, and unaccustomed to the darkness, could 
scarce make out anything within; but there was little to make 
out besides what I have already described, except a dilapidated 
old chair with a ruined cushion, that had been probably placed 
there as useless lumber. 

"There was the prisoner's bench and couch. Was it long 
enough for a couch? I had a fancy to try it, and, taking the old 
chair cushion for a pillow for head and shoulders, stretched my- 
self upon it beneath the window. 

" 'If the weather was as comfortable as this,' mused I, as I lay 
watching the shadows of the iron bars in the sunlight on the 
opposite wall, while the gentle draught of air blew over me from 
the little grating to the door, *the prisoner did not suffer much 
in that respect.' , 

"How long I thus reclined, thinking of the former occupants 
of the prison, I know not, but was suddenly conscious that I was 
not alone. A tall figure, robed apparently in a long, dark cloak 
that fell from shoulders to heels, completely enveloping his per- 
son, and with dark cap, which served to conceal his face, stood 
before me. Seeing that I observed him, he made a beckoning 
gesture and pointed to the door. Actuated by an unaccountable 
impulse I obeyed, and found myself passing through a vaulted 
passage that certainly I had never seen before, and preceded by 
another figure robed like the first in black, but carrying a torch 
in one hand, while the other held a huge bunch of keys. 

"What could this mean? I turned about, but the first figure 
that had beckoned me was scarce six paces behind; and I now 
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noted his features were concealed by a black mask, through 
which the glitter of his eyes sparkled in the rays of the torchlight, 
and I also observed, as hfc raised his arm with impatient gesture 
for me to proceed, the flash of steel in the girdle at his waist. 
With a heart thumping against my ribs, as I recollected that I 
carried neither of the traditional American weapons (bowie- 
knife or revolver) , I turned again, and proceeded after the torch- 
bearer, at whose waist I also noted both belt and weapon. 

"On we went through a low-arched passage of solid masonry, 
till an entrance was reached in which swung, half open, a low, 
Gothic-shaped door studded with iron bolts: through it passed 
the torch-bearer, myself after him; and after entering a few paces 
I turned, and found he who followed me had done the same;' 
and immediately after he had entered, the heavy door swung 
gently together, the sharp click of a spring lock, as it did so, driv- 
ing the blood back to my heart with a thrill at the thought that 
I had allowed myself to be kidnapped into a secret, unknown 
dungeon by strangers, without even a semblance of a struggle 
for my liberty. 

"Turning about, I found myself in a sort of rounder octagonal 
chamber. In addition to the door behind me by which I had 
entered were two others at the right and left, but closed and 
guarded, each by a motionless figure standing beside it. Opposite 
where I stood sat two figures behind a table, upon a slightly 
raised platform, dressed like him who had accompanied me to 
the place : between them was a vacant seat which he immediately 
took; and I at once perceived by the deference paid to him that 
he was of the most distinction of the three. 

"Just below this table was another at which sat a cowled fig- 
ure, masked, but whose shaved head, as he bent over the paper 
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upon which he was writing, revealed him as a monkish clerk. 
All this I noted in a gaze swiftly thrown around the apartment, 
without discovering any other opening save the three doors. 
The stone ceiling above was blackened by torch smoke, and the 
air close and oppressive. 

"But why was I brought here.'^ Why this hideous masquer- 
ade, which despite all I could do inspired me with secret horror? 

"The silence was broken by a voice from one of thethreeat the 
table: 

Prisoner, your name.' 

Prisoner!' said I, starting at the word; 'by what right am I 
arrested, and for what offence? ' 

" * That you will learn presently,' was the reply ; * give the court 
your name.' 

"J gave it. 

" 'Age, occupation, and profession.' 

"Half mechanically, I responded. 

" 'State to the court your actual purpose in visiting Venice.' 

"*Tlie court? By what court am I examined, and who are 
you that demand to know my affairs? ' 

"'The Inquisitorial Court of Venice holds you before it for 
examination. Best be direct, and answer promptly,' responded 
my interrogator. 

" The Inquisitorial Court! Could it be that I was in the 
power of the terrible inquisition, and that that institution was 
still in existence? 

"'I am a citizen of the United States,' said I, 'and demand 
instant release; I appeal to the American consul; I deny the right 
of any such secret arrest or examination as this. Who are you 
that dare treat a free American citizen in this manner? ' 
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"Alow laugh, in the silence that followed my furious outburst, 
came to my ears, as the inquisitor replied : 

" 'Listen, prisoner! You are in the presence of a court founded 
and in operation before your country was known by the 
civilized world to be in existence. You are here to reply, and 
we to question. We are prepared for all emergencies, as this 
court has been for centuries.' 

"While these words were being uttered, I endeavored to col- 
lect my scattered senses, and consider the best method to pro- 
ceed. But how? 

"At one side of the monk's table stood a headsman's axe and 
block. The torch rays fell upon the gleaming blade of the axe, 
scarce six paces from where I was standing. With that weapon 
in my hand, some of the tyrants that dared tamper with a free- 
man's liberty should feel the weight of his arm. 

"'Prisoner,' again said the inquisitor, 'will you answer the 
questions of the court? ' ' No ! I defy you ! ' shouted I, making 
a spring forward toward the headsman's blade. But I was in- 
stantly seized on either side by a grasp so powerful that I failed 
to advance a foot from my position. Two stalwart guards, who 
stood but a pace behind me, had seized each of my arms in their 
iron grips, and I remained pinioned and immovable as if in a vise. 

"Neither judges nor clerk had even started at my sudden 
movement, but remained calm and immovable as though nothing 
had occurred, but the low, mocking and sarcastic laugh of the 
inquisitor, that came to my ears as I stood panting with exer- 
tion, caused every feeling of fear to give way to that of rage and 
indignation. 

"Again the silence of the place was broken by the calm tones 
of the inquisitor: 
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Trisoner, do you still refuse to answer the questions of the 
court?' 

" *I do,' panted I, 'and deny your right to question me, a free 
citizen before a secret tribunal; and no power on earth shall 
make me answer to it.' 

" *Have a care, prisoner, lest the court proceed to use means 
to force you to reply. ' 

"Torce! Have a care yourself,' retorted I, *how you use 
force, lest you suffer the consequences ! ' 

Again the mocking laugh as the inquisitor said : . 
We have arranged all that. Do you reflect that all that 
may in future be known of you is that a man has disappeared 
in Venice — fallen into the canal perhaps? " 

"A cold sweat burst forth from every pore. I felt 'this was 
too true; no friend or relative was in the city with me; indeed> 
no inquiry could be made except by my landlord. 

"I stood silent for a moment, and my breath came thick and 
fast as I realized my terrible position. 

" Trisoner, are you prepared to answer? ' came again the cold, 
determined tone of the inquisitor. 

'I will answer nothing ! ' said I defiantly ; ' do your worst ! * 
'Perhaps the prisoner will recall his refusal when he finds 
what means we have at hand to enforce compliance,' said the 
judge as he made a signal to the guard at one of the side doors. 

"The door swung slowly open, revealing a small arched apart- 
ment in the solid stone work, lighted by a single lamp depending 
by a chain from the ceiling. Its light revealed to me a horrid 
sight that sent the blood back to my heart, and caused an in- 
voluntary shudder. In the middle of the apartment, extending 
nearly from one end to the other, was a huge oblong frame, con- 
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sisting of four wooden beams raised a little from the floor, and 
at each end were cords, levers, wheels, and pulleys. 

"I recognized it only too readily. It was the terrible rack 
upon which prisoners were placed to extort from them confessions 
when ordinary means failed. I was still in the iron grip of the 
two guards . What could this mean ? 
'Does the prisoner refuse to answer ? ' 

A fierce effort for release, which geemed scarcely to cause an 
effort on the part of my captors to restrain, was my only reply. 

"The inquisitor nodded, and I was borne to the terrible en- 
gine of torture, and bent down backwards by main force toward 
the hard beams. It was a fearful moment; despair lent me 
strength, and as my captors strove to bind the cords that were 
to pinion my limbs to the cruel machinery, summoning all my 
energy, and with a mighty and tremendous effort that seemed 
to swell my veins to bursting, I broke from them, sprang to my 
feet, dealing the foremost guard a tremendous blow that felled 
him with a heavy shock to the floor, when lights, inquisitors, 
rack, and prison seemed to vanish like a vision, as they were, 
and I found myself prostrate upon the hard floor — awake. 

Part Two 

" Awake ! But where ? The great drops were upon my brow, 
my heart was knocking like a trip-hammer at my ribs, and," al- 
though dungeon and inquisitors had disappeared, all was dark 
as Erebus. My hand was bruised and aching from the blow 
struck, and it seemed that the shock of my enemy's fall was yet 
ringing in my ears. I lay still panting and listening, but all was 
silent as the grave. Was it a dream, or had the lights been 
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merely extinguished to prevent my escaping? No, I was cer- 
tainly awake, but the atmosphere was close, the impenetrable 
darkness oppressive, and the silence awful; but all at once it was 
broken by the melodious boom of the bell from the great clock 
tower. 

"One! two! three! Either three o'clock or three-quarters past 
the hour. And then came faintly to my ear the cry of a distant 
gondolier; and as I turned slightly from the position in which I 
lay, my eyes caught a patch of light on the opposite wall. It was 
the moonlight shining through the grated window, and as my 
heart began to beat less rapidly, and I to collect my scattered 
senses, the whole truth burst upon me. A load was lifted like 
a mountain from my mind. I had fallen asleep on the prisoner's 
couch in the cell under the leads, sprung off it in my struggle on 
the rack in my dream, and fallen upon the floor. I must have 
slept here till long after dark, but how long.^^ 

"Let us see. I leaped to my feet and advanced rapidly to 
the grated window, but had scarce taken three steps ere I was 
felled almost prostrate and bleeding T)y a sudden blow upon the 
forehead. 

"Ah! It is. not a dream after all, and there is some one here. 
But as I lay prostrate and listened, I heard not the faintest 
rustle of garment or movement or sound betraying another's 
presence. The thought of being in this gloomy cell at night 
with an unknown adversary was terrible. The nervousness of 
the fearful dream returned tenfold. I felt carefully in my 
pockets for a weapon, knowing all the while I had nothing but a 
contemptible little one-bladed penknife; but this I took out and 
opened, and, after a while, rising to my knees, made a sweep with 
my right hand as far as I could reach, but met no obstacle. 
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How I longed for a pistol, and how I strained the sense of hear- 
ing to catch some indication of my adversary's presence, but in 
vain. 

** Grown weary pf remaining in a kneeling posture upon the 
hard floor, I resolved to rise to my feet at all hazards, and slowly 
and cautiously rose to an upright position, and had nearly at- 
tained it when my head encountered some obstacle. Putting up 
my hand, I found it to be the sloping beams of that part of the 
apartment, and it at once flashed upon me that no human hand 
had inflicted the blow I had received, but that it was the result 
of hastily moving in the darkness in that direction, which was 
really the fact. 

"Again I felt as if a weight was lifted from my mind, and with 
a deep inspiration of relief, and with hands extended to guard 
against further accident, I groped my way almost fainting to 
the little window, and resting my chin upon its sill, eagerly 
drank in large draughts of the pure air and looked out upon the 
blue moonlit sky which never appeared to me so beautiful. 

"But as my thoughts began to get into their usual channels 
once more, and my nerves steadied again, the question of my 
real position began to present itself to me. Here I was at night 
up under the leads in a cell in the Ducal Palace. Was it one 
o'clock, or would the next peal of the bell sound the quarter past 
some other hour? 

"I never moved from the window. I felt I could not look 
enough upon the blue waves now dancing in the beams of the 
descending moon. I think that I uttered a prayer of thanks 
that the vision of the Inquisition had not been a reality, but it 
seemed that the hour would never arrive. 

"At last the bronze hammers began their work upon the 
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sonorous metal, and I counted aloud. One, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve! 

"Twelve o'clock! Midnight! And I must wait from mid- 
night till at least seven or eight o'clock in the morning before the 
custodian would come. Howeverj I felt quite cheerful about 
what I considered this brief imprisonment, and busied myself 
stanching the blood from the put on my forehead and thinking 
of the surprise I should occasion the custodijin in the morning, 
and the story I should have to tell of my vivid dreams of Vene- 
tian tyranny, when it occurred to me that I might as well occupy 
the time by passing out of this close and uncomfortable cell, and 
groping my way to the more spacious apartments below stairs. 
Accordingly, moving slowly with outstretched arms through the 
dense gloom, I sought the door. 

"It was but a short distance from one side of the cell to the 
other, and, groping forward through the darkness, my out- 
stretched hands soon encountered the opposite wall, but I felt 
vainly for the opening. 

"I could not be mistaken. If I recollected correctly, it was 
directly opposite the little grated window up to which I had 
walked on first entering; and turniilg about I observed the light 
of the now sinking moon shining through that directly opposite 
where I stood. Again I sought the open door, moving my hands 
slowly along the smooth, old, oaken beams till I reached the angle 
forming the corner. I had missed the opening in some unac- 
countable manner, probably passed to the left of it. 

"Starting from my new position I carefully felt my way back 
to where I supposed the door must be, but still continued to 
meet an unbroken surface, till my further progress was stopped 
by the angle of the wall at the extreme right. What was the 
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meaning of this? There was a door upon that side certainly, 
OE had I got turned about in my sleep? 

"Again I carefully felt my way the whole length of the parti- 
tion. To my touch it was smooth and unbroken as a single 
block. Reaching the angle, I followed the wall along, came to 
the opposite side, and reached the window, from which I saw the 
moon was nearly out of sight, rendering the darkness of my 
prison still more pitchy. I continued my course, passed the 
window, feeling every inch of the way with hand, and trying 
with pressure of foot and knee as I progressed, but the space 
appeared unbroken by opening, aperture, or hinge, and at last, 
having completed the entire circuit of the cell, I again stood, 
grasping the bars of the little grated window, with a beating 
heart. 

"It was plain that I was shut in, but for what purpose and 
by whom? 

"Just then the great bell struck. 

"One! 

"Only one o'clock. But one hour had passed, and I had at 
least three more to wait until daylight. 

" The moon had now gone down and all was darkness, but this 
did not prevent me from again making a careful circuit of the 
cell, and even for a third time, but each effort was attended with 
the same result. 

"Anxious and fatigued, I again stretched myself upon the 
wooden bench and turned my face towards the window with a 
feeling of despair to wait patiently for the morning's light to aid 
in effecting deliverance. As I did so I saw in the dark blue of the 
sky without, a single sparkling star that seemed to be twinkling 
between the iron bars like an emblem of hope, and as I lay gazing 
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at it and thinking what a companion one of God's beautiful 
lights like this must have been to the solitary prisoner who had 
this outlook, so rare in the ducal prisons, tired nature succumbed 
and I was again in the land of dreams. 

"When' I awoke my limbs ached with the hardness of the 
wooden couch. Rising to my feet, I straightened my aching 
limbs, and once more went to the little grated window and looked 
out. It was broad daylight now, sure enough. The morning 
sunbeams sparkled on the distant waves. Ere long I heard the 
stroke of the hour — seven. 

"Now for a thorough look for the door of this terrible dun- 
geon, to find it and go forth. 

" But where was the door ? 

"I walked directly to the spot where I felt confident it ought 
to be, but, closely as I examined, I could discover only what 
seemed to be an unbroken wall to the apartment. 

"It was no nightmare now, but a fearful reality; a riddle, the 
solution of which I must bring my keenest senses to bear upon, 
and I felt it. My sight had now become so accustomed to the 
imperfect light that I could examine my prison with a tolerable 
degree of distinctness. 

" It was perfectly evident to me that the door must have been 
shut during my first slumber the night previous, but how, by 
whom, or for what purpose, I could not imagine. On calm 
reflection I came to the conclusion that the custodian or 
some friend, having discovered me sleeping, had thought it 
would be a pleasant practical joke to thus incarcerate me 
for the night, and that they would promptly liberate me in the 
morning. 

" But it was now morning, and the clock-tower bell had struck 
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eight as I sat on the bench moodily turning over these thoughts 
and reflections. 

"The Ducal Palace, was opened for visitors, I remembered, 
from nine to four. It could now be but an hour before the cus- 
todian and his officials were on duty. At or before that time, 
he, or whoever had perpetrated this wretched joke, if joke it was, 
would come and release me. 

" Slowly the moments rolled along, but not the sound of any 
approach broke the silence till, at length, after the last stroke of 
nine had sounded, I could endure waiting no longer. I went to 
the wall where the door ought to have been, examined it closely, 
held my face down to discover any current of air, and tried 
with finger nails to detect the crack. There were cracks enough, 
horizontal and longitudinal, and through one I felt^ or fancied I 
felt, to my great joy, a current of air; the door must be here, and 
I threw myself with all my force against the spot and each side 
and about it, but without any more perceptible eflFect than 
against a solid wall of masonry. Panting with exertion, and 
with perspiration streaming from every pore, notwith- 
standing coat and vest had been thrown off for the effort, I 
staggered back, again to the oaken bench as the clock struck 
ten. 

"What effort should I make next? I felt faint and sick, and 
now for the first time realized the want of nourishment, and that 
since a light lunch, nearly twenty-four hours previous, nothing 
had passed my lips. From the hour of waking, throat and lips 
were parched with thirst, both from excitement and the exertion 
I had made, and now the longing for water was intolerable. 
Tongue, lips, and throat seemed dry unto bursting, and my heart 
beat quicker at the thought of dying of thirst and hunger in this 
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terrible place, as I cursed the thoughtlessness that led me to 
wander up here alone and unnoticed. 

"I had not tried shouting for help, and why should I not? 
But it seemed as if my parched tongue refused its office, and my 
efforts resulted in a hoarse sort of shriek for help, which certainly 
could not be heard through the thick walls of my prison; and I 
soon found this effort becoming little more than a hoarse whisper, 
and so tottered to the window once again to inhale the reviving 
air and look forth while yet I might upon the blue sky, the beau- 
tiful distant waves, and listen to what sounds of free life without 
might float up to me from the busy city far below. 

**The hammers of the bronze giants were again busy, and the 
great bell of the clock tower began to toll off the hour of noon. 
Twelve o'clock, and still no signs of my liberation. There was 
a rush as of many wings ; a flock of pigeons passed in sight of my 
prison window — the pigeons of St. Mark's^ that always come 
into the square at the stroke of two to be fed with their govern- 
mental ration of grain. They were gathering in anticipation 
of the approaching hour of their daily feast. A dozen alighted 
upon the leads below, not twenty feet from my window. Could 
I not in some way make these to be carrier pigeons, giving in- 
telligence of my fate? But I had no means of entrapping or en- 
ticing them any nearer to me. 

"A thorough search of my pockets revealed nothing but a 
j)enknife, a bunch of keys, my purse, a few letters, and my note- 
book. 

"My notebook! I would turn this to account, at least while 
I had strength to do so. I wrote severally in English, French, 
and as well as I was able in Italian, which I then knew imper- 
fectly, these words : 
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*Help! A visitor who has been accidentally shut in a cell 
in Sotto Piombi in the Ducal Palace, and is dying, writes these 
lines. In God's name, help at once ! ' 

"These I folded and indorsed, *Look Within,' and then threw 
them out through the grated bars of my prison, hoping they 
would flutter into the square below and there be found: They 
dropped upon the leads, and one fluttered in between two little 
projections and was wedged firmly, and the others did not come 
in sight from under the great overhanging sill that projected 
beneath my window. So with trembling hands I wrote and 
rewrote half a dozen more, folding them and throwing them out 
as far as I possibly could. 

Again the great clock struck. Two ! 

Great heavens! Will relief never come? I sought the 
bench in the middle of the room again, and sank down, dropped 
my now fevered brow into the palms of my hands, and tears of 
nervous grief and excitement trickled through my fingers. 

*' I sat, I know not how long, in a half-dreaming state of stupor, 
when a voice said : 

** What would you ? There are no guests here. 

** 'There is no one here.' I seemed to hear the words with 
startling distinctness. 

" *No one here ! There is ! Good God ! Here is a man shut 
up in this fearful place ! ' 

"Therewas nomistaking this sound; I was dreaming orinsane. 
Raising my head from my hands, and leaping to my feet, my 
eyes were almost dazzled by the light that poured in from the 
open door of the cell, in which stood a party of visitors, two 
ladies and two gentlemen, and beside them the old custodian. 

"A start back, a faint shriek from one of the ladies, and an 
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exclamation of surprise from one of the men, evinced their sur- 
prise at my unlooked for apparition. 

" Tor God's sake, save me — you speak English — shut up 
here — accident — save me ! ' cried I in a hoarse whisper, and fell 
in a dead faint at their very feet. 

"When I recovered I was reclining upon a great settee or sofa 
in the Chamber of the Council of Ten; a gentle sort of perfumed 
breeze seemed to be playing upon my brow, which I discovered 
came ifrom the fan of one of my good liberators; the great window; 
above me was opened, and an abundance of glorious sunlight 
poured in with the air through the casement. The old custodian 
came breaking through the group with a bottle of wine that he 
had run to one of the restaurants in the square for, and never was 
nectar more delicious than the first glass of that vin ordinaire. 

"In a quarter of an hour I was sufficiently recovered to tell a 

portion of my story, but I shook as with an ague fit from nervous 

agitation; and as Dr. Richetti, who had been hastily summoned, 

arrived, placed his cool hand upon my brow, and felt the rapid 

leaping of my pulse, he quietly commanded a postponement of 

further particulars and I was half carried, half led across Piaz- 

zetta to his waiting gondola, which was swiftly rowed to my 

hotel." 

— Curtis Guild. 

A FENCE OF TRUST 

Build a little fence of trust around to-day, 
Fill the space with loving works and therein stay; 
Look not through the sheltering bars upon to-morrow; 
God will help thee bear what comes of joy or sorrow. 

— Butts. 
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THE SCHOOL 
ALMANAC 

AUGDST 

Buttercups nodded and 

said good-bye. 
Clover and daisy went off 

together. 
But tlie fragrant water- 

lib'es lie 
Yet moored in the golden 

August weather. 

Oh, the little birds sang East, and the little birds sang West, 
And I smiled to think God's greatness flowed around our incom- 
pleteness. 
Round our restlessness. His rest. 

August. Reign, thou Fire-month! Neither shalt thou de- 
stroy the earth which frosts and ice could not destroy. The vines 
droop, the trees stagger, but every night the dew pities them. 
This is the rejoicing month for joyful insects, the most populous 
and the happiest month. The air is resonant of insect orches- 
tras, each one carrying his part in nature's grand harmony. 
August, thou art the ripeness of the year, the glowing centre of 
the great circle. 

I^tus have faith that right makes might; and in that faith 
let us dare to do our duty as we understand it. 

— Lincoln. 
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LINCOLN'S HUMANITY 

No custodian of absolute power ever exercised it so benignly 
as did Abraham Lincoln. His interposition in behalf of men 
sentenced to death by court-martial became so demoralizing 
that his generals in the field united in a round-robin protest. 
Both Grant and Sherman cut the wires between army head- 
quarters and the White, House, to escape his interference with 
the iron rule of military discipline. 

A characteristic story is told by John A. Ally, of Boston, who, 
going to the White House three days in succession, found each 
day in one of the outer halls a gray-haired old man, silently 
weeping. The third day, touched by this not uncommon spec- 
tacle, he went up to the old man and ascertained that he had a 
son under sentence of death, and was trying to reach the Presi- 
dent. 

" Come along," said Ally, " I'll take you to the President." 

Mr. Lincoln listened to the old man's pitiful story, and then 
sadly replied that he had just received a telegram froni the 
general commanding imploring him not to interfere. The old 
man cast one last heartbroken look at the President, and started 
shuffling toward the door. "Come back, old man," he said, 
"come back! The generals may telegraph and telegraph, but 
I am going to pardon that young man . " 

Thereupon he sent- a despatch directing sentence to be sus- 
pended until execution should be ordered by himself. Then the 
old man burst out crying again. 

"Mr. Lincoln," said he, "that is not a pardon; you only hold 
up the sentence of my boy until you can order him to be shot!" 
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Lincoln turned quickly and, half smiles, half tears, replied : 
" Go along, old man, go along in peace; if your boy lives until 
I order him to be shot, he'll grow to be as old as Methuselah." 
— Watterson. 

THE THREE CASKETS 

Belmont. A room in Portia's 
house. Three caskets of gold, silver, 
and lead on table. 

Portia, a beautiful and accom- 
plished heiress, is sought in mar- 
riage by a large number of suitors, 
whose fate is to be determined by 
the choice they make of one of 
three caskets — gold, silver, and 
base lead. 

The following are the comments 
of three of the suitors — the Prince 
W.iuA» S,.™™™ °' Morocco, the Prince o! Arragon, 

{1564-1616) and Bassanio: 

Enter Portia with the Pbince of Morocco. 
Portia. Now make your choice. 

Morocco. The first, of gold, which this inscription bears, — 
Who chooseth me shall gain what many men desire; 
Thesecond.silver, which this promise carries, — 

Who chooseth me shall get as much as he deserves. 
This third, dull lead, with warning all as blunt, — 

Who chooseth me must give and hazard all he hath. 
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How shall I know if I choose the right? 

For. The one of them contains my picture, Prince : 
If you choose that, then I am yours withal. 

Mor. Some god direct my judgment! Let me see; 
I will survey th' inscriptions back again. 
What says this leaden casket .^^ 

" Who chooseth me must give and hazard all he hath." 
Must give, — for what.'^ for lead-f^ hazard for lead? 
This casket threatens : men that hazard all 
Do it in hope of fair advantages. 
A golden mind stoops not to shows of dross; 
I'll then give nor hazard aught for lead. 
What says the silver, with her virgin hue? 

* ' Who chooseth me shall get as much as he deserves." 
As much as he deserves ! — Pause there, Morocco, 
And weigh thy value with an even hand : 
If thou be'st rated by thy estimation. 
Thou dost deserve enough; and yet enough 
May not extend so far as to the lady : 
And yet to be afeared of my deserving. 
Were but a weak»disabling of myself. 
As much as I deserve ! Why, that's the lady : 
I do in birth deserve her, and in fortunes, 
In graces, and in qualities of breeding; 
But, more than these, in love I do deserve. 
What if I stray 'd no further, but choose here ? 
Let's see once more this saying graved in gold : 

*' Who chooseth me shall gain what many men desire.'' 
Why, that's the lady; all the world desires her: 

Deliver me the key ; 
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Here do I choose, and thrive as I may ! 

Por. There, take it, Prince, and if my form lie there. 
Then I am yours. [He unlocks the golden casket A 

Mor, What have we here ? 
, A carrion Death, within whose empty eye 
There is a written scroll ! I'll read the writing. 
[Reads] 

All that glisters is not gold, — 

Often have you heard that told : 

Many a man his life hath sold. 

But my outside to behold : 

Gilded tombs do worms enfold. 

Had you been as wise as bold. 

Young in limbs, in judgment old, 

Your answer had not been inscroll'd 

Fare you well; your suit is cold. 
Cold, indeed ; and labor lost ; 
Then, farewell, heat, and welcome, frost! — 
Portia, adieu ! I have too grieved a heart 
To take a tedious leave : thus losers part. [Exit toith train. 

Enter Prince of Arragon. 

Por. Behold, there stand the caskets, noble Prince; 
If you choose that wherein I am contain'd. 
Straight shall our nuptial rites be solemnized : 
But if you fail, without more speech, my lord. 
You must be gone from hence immediately. 

Arragon. I am enjoin'd by oath to observe three things : 
First, never to unfold to anyone 
Which casket 'twas I chose; next, if I fail 
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Of the right casket, never in my life 
To woo a maid in way of marriage; lastly, 
If I do fail in fortune of my choice, 
Immediately to leave you, and be gone. 

Por. To these injunctions everyone doth swear 
That comes 'to hazard for my worthless self. 

Arr. And so have I address'd me. Fortune now 
To my heart's hope ! — Gold, silver, and base lead. 

" Who chooseth me must give and hazard all he hath." 
You shall look fairer, ere I give, or hazard. 
What says the golden chest? ha ! let me see : 

" Who chooseth me shall gain what many men desire." 
What many men desire ! — That many may be meant 
By the fool multitude, that choose by show. 
Not learning more than the fond eye doth teach; 
Which pries not to the interior, but, like the martlet. 
Builds in the weather on the outward wall, 
Even in the force and road of casualty* 
I will not choose what many men desire. 
Because I will not jump with common spirits. 
And rank me with the barbarous multitude. 
Why then to thee, thou silver treasure-house; 
Tell me once more what title thou dost bear : 

" Who chooseth me shall get as much as he deserves." 
And well said too : for who shall go about 
To cozen fortune, and be honorable 
Without the stamp of merit ? Let none presume 
To wear an undeserved dignity. 
O, that estates, degrees, and offices 
Were not derived corruptly ! and that clear honor 
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Were purchased by the merit of the wearer! 
How many then should cover, that stand bare ! 
How many be commanded, that command!- 
How much low peasantry would then be glean'd 
From the true seed of honor ! and how much honor 
Pick'd from the chaff and ruin of the times, 
To be new-varnish'd ! Well, but to my choice : 

" Who chooseth me shall get as much as he deserves. " 
I will assume desert. — Give me a key. 

And instantly unlock my fortunes here. [He opens the sUver 
casket], 

Por. Too long a pause for that which you find there. 
Arr. What's here ? the portrait of a blinking idiot. 
Presenting me a schedule ! I will read it. — 
How much unlike art thou to Portia! 
How much unlike my hopes, and my deservings ! 

" Who chooseth me shall have as much as he deserves/* 
Did I not deserve no more than a fool's head? 
Is that my prize? are my deserts no better? 

Por, T' offend, and judge, are distinct offices. 
And of opposed natures. 
Arr, What is here? 

The fire seven times tried this : 
Seven times tried that judgment is 
That did never choose amiss. 
Some there be, that shadows kiss; 
Such have but a shadow's bliss : 
There be fools alive, I wis. 
Silver 'd o'er; and so was this. 
Still more fool I shall appear 
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By the time I linger here : 
With one fool's head I came to woo. 
But I go away with two. — 
Sweet, adieu ! I'll keep my oath. 
Patiently to bear my wroth. 

\ Exeunt Arragon and train. 

Enter Bassanio 

Bassanio. So may the outward shows be least themselves : 
The world is still deceived with ornament. 
In law, what plea so tainted and corrupt. 
But being season'd with a gracious voice. 
Obscures the show of evil ? 

• . . 'a • • • 

There is no vice so simple but assumes 
Some mark of virtue on its outward parts : 
How many cowards, whose hearts are all as false 
As stayers of sand, wear yet upon their chins 
The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars ; 
Who, inward search'd, have livers white as milk! 
And these assume but valor's excrement. 
To render them redoubted. Look on beauty. 
And you shall see 'tis purchased by the weight; 
Which therein works a miracle in nature, 
Making them lightest that wear most of it : 
So are those crisped snaky golden locks. 
Which make such wanton gambols with the wind, 
Upon supposed fairness, often known 
To be the dowry of a second head. 
The skull that bred them in the sepulchre. 
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Thus ornament is but the gulled shore 
To a most dangerous sea; the beauteous scarf 
Veiling an Indian feature; in a word, 
The seeming truth which cunning times put on 
T' entrap the wisest. Therefore, thou gaudy gold. 
Hard food for Midas, I will none of thee : 
Nor none of thee, thou stale and common drudge 
'Tween man and man : but thou, thou meagre lead. 
Which rather threatenest than dost promise aught. 
Thy plainness moves me more than eloquence; 
And here choose I: Joy be the consequence! [Opening the 
leaden casket], 

r- What find I here? 

Fair Portia's counterfeit ! 

Here's the scroll, 

The continent and summary of my fortune : — 

You that choose not by the view 

Chance as fair, and choose as true : 

Since this fortune falls to you. 

Be content and seek no new. 

If you be well pleased with this. 

And hold your fortune for your bliss. 

Turn you where your lady is, 

And claim her with a loving kiss. 
Por. You see me, Lord Bassanio, where I stand. 
Such as I am : though, for myself alone 
I would not be ambitious in my wish, 
To wish myself much better ; yet, for you 
I would be trebled twenty times myself; 
A thousand times more fair, ten thousand times more rich: 
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That, only to stand high on your account, 
I might in virtues, beauties, livings, friends, 
Exceed account : but the full sum of me 
Is sum of — something; which, to term in gross, 
Is an unlesson'd girl, unschool'd, unpractised : 
Happy in this, she is not yet so old 
But she may learn; then happier in this. 
She is not bred so dull but she can learn; 
Happiest of all, in that her gentle spirit 
Commits itself to yours to be directed. 
As from her lord, her governor, her king. 
Myself and what is mine to you and yours 
Is now converted : but now I was the lord 
Of this fair mansion, master of my servants. 
Queen o'er myself; and even now, but now, 
This house, these servants, and this same myself 
Are yours, my lord; I give them with this ring; 
Which when you part from, lose, or give away. 
Let it presage the ruin of your love. 
And be my vantage to exclaim on you. 

— ^Shakespeare. 

COMFORTAS 

While Comfortas -was still a child, his father, the king, was 
called to a distant land to put down a war. After many days he 
returned, having journeyed far and having gathered much treas- 
ure. All the city went forth to greet the king and brought him 
with shouts to his own city. Afterward, when every man had 
returned to his own house, the king went into the palace to re- 
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ceive reports from his servants and to give presents to those who 
in his absence had guarded the royal interests. To the faithful 
officer who had kept the frontier the king gave a sword; to his 
own minister he gave a cup of gold; the queen received a pearl 
and.some silken stuffs; last of all came the young child Comfor- 
tas, whom the king loved as he loved his own life. And because 
the boy was to be sent off to a far-off province, that he there 
might learn to depend upon himself, and gather strength for 
ruling others, the king gave to his youngest son the costliest 
present of all. Calling Comfortas to his side, the king placed 
in his hands a small casket. " Guard it well, always remember 
that it holds treasures with which you can buy cities." Then, 
having charged Comfortas not to open the casket till the end of 
his journey, he sent him off into a far province where dwelt the 
queen's parents. Having reached the appointed city, the boy 
opened his jewel box to behold not gold and rubies, but only a 
few brown seeds with some shrunken roots and bulbs. At first 
Comfortas was angry, but afterward he began to ponder what 
these things might mean, for he knew that some secret was 
hidden here. But while he mused his heart began to burn with- 
in him, for he felt that through him his father sent a gift to the 
people of that impoverished land. He saw the seed swell, 
aching with its sheaf; he saw the roots go toward threshing floor 
and wine press, while caravans came from distant lands to ex- 
change their gold for his corn; and so he and his people passed 
from poverty unto plenty. In that hour Comfortas rejoiced 
exceedingly, for now he saw that these seeds and shrunken roots 
and bulbs hid treasure so great as to make gold petty, and gems 
contemptible; and he counted that hour the greatest hour in his 
life, for he had learned that a youth was to be like a husbandman 
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who planted seeds and then waited a long time for the. harvest. 
So Comfortas looked about him to see how he should plant his 
talents and how he should grow his gifts. 

— ^HlLLIS. 

IN THE COAL MINES 

There was a settlement of honest Welshmen in the back hills, 
and the rumor that a Dane had come into the valley reached it 
in due course. It brought down a company of four sturdy 
miners, who trudged five miles over bad land of a Sunday to see 
what I was like. The Danes, who lived in Welsh song and story, 
must have been grievous giants, for they were greatly disgusted 
at sight of me, and spoke their minds about it without reserve, 
even with some severity, as if I were guilty of some sort of an 
imposition on the valley. 

It could hardly have been this introduction that tempted me 
to try coal-mining. I have forgotten how it came about, prob- 
ably through some temporary slackness in the building trade; 
but I did try, and one day was enough for me. The company 
mined its own coal. Such as it was, it cropped out of the hills 
right and left in narrow veins, sometimes too shallow to work, 
seldom affording more space to the digger than barely enough 
to permit him to stand upright. You did not go down through 
a shaft, but straight in through the side of a hill to the bowels of 
the mountain, following a track on which a little donkey drew 
the coal to the mouth of the mine and sent it down the incline 
to run up and down a mile or more by its own gravity before it 
reached the place of unloading. Through one of these we 
marched in, Adler and I, one summer morning with two pickaxes 
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on our shoulders and nasty little oil lamps fixed in our hats to 
light us through the darkness where every second we stumbled 
over chunks of slate rock, or into pools of water that oozed 
through from above. An old miner whose way lay past the fork 
in the tunnel where our lead began, showed us how to use our 
picks and the timbers to brace the slate that roofed over the vein 
and left us to ourselves in a chamber perhaps ten feet wide and 
the height of a man. 

We were to be paid by the ton. I forgot how much, but it was 
very little, and we lost no time in getting to work. We had to 
dig away the coal at the floor with our picks, lying on our knees 
to do it, and afterwards drive wedges under the roof to loosen 
the mass. It was hard work, and entirely inexperienced as we 
were, we made but little headway. As the day wore on, the 
darkness and silence grew very oppressive, and made us start 
nervously at the least thing. The sudden arrival of our donkey 
with its cart gave me a dreadful start. The friendly beast 
greeted us with a joyous bray and rubbed its shaggy sides against 
us in the most companionable way. In the flickering light of 
my lamp I caught sight of its long ears waxing over me — I 
don't believe I had seen three donkeys before in my life; there 
were none where I came from — and when I heard that demoniac 
shriek, I verily believe I thought the evil one had come for me 
in person. I know that I nearly fainted. 

That donkey was a discerning animal. I think it knew when 
it first set eyes on us that we were not going to harm it; and we 
didn't. When, toward evening, we quit work, after narrowly 
escaping being killed by a large stone that fell from the roof in 
consequence of our neglect to brace it up properly, our united 
efforts had resulted in barely filling two of the little carts, and 
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we had earned, if I recollect aright, something like sixty cents 
each. The fall of the roof robbed us of all desire to try mining 
again. It knocked the lamps from our hats, and in darkness 
that could almost be felt, we groped our way back to the light 
along the track, getting more badly frightened as we went. The 
last stretch of way we ran, holding each other's hands as though 
we were not men or miners, but two frightened children in the 
dark. As we emerged from the deep gap in the mountain sidcji 
the sunset was upon the hills. Peaceful sounds came up from 
the valley where the shadows lay deep. Gangs of men were 
going home from the day's toil to their evening rest. It seemed 
to me that I had been dead and come back to life. The world 
was never so wondrous fair. My companion stood looking out 
over the landscape with hungry eyes. Neither of us spoke, but 
when the last gleam had died out in the window of the stone 
church we Went straight to the company's store and gave up our 
picks. I have never set foot in a coal mine since, and have not 
the least desire to do so. 

— ^Jacob Riis. 

SONG OF THE ANVIL 

Sing, brothers, sing to the blows we deal. 

As we forge bright blades from the writhing steel ! 

And the warrior shall of the blacksmith think 

When he hears the anvil's iron clink. 

Heave up the sledge with a hearty swing 

And the honest song of labor sing; 

Let the clanging ring of our anvils be 

The blacksmith's chime of liberty ! 
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The swarthy smiths, with arms so brown. 

That swing the great sledge up and down, — 

Their blows are strong, their sinews stout. 

And bright the sparkles dance about. 

There's lance for the tourney, and spade for the grave, 

But never a fetter to bind the slave; 

And the chorus of their song shall be 

Strike, brothers, strike for liberty ! 



First of weapons in Freedom's van 

Is the swinging sledge of the artisan. 

And the spark-strewn flags that aloft are whirled 

Herald her progresis around the world. 

The forge is her temple, the hearth her throne. 

The ringing anvil her altar-stone; 

Heart and hammer and hand — all three 

Beat together for liberty ! 

— Curtis Guild. 



THE ONE-HOSS SHAY, OR, THE DEACON'S 

MASTERPIECE 

A Logical Story 

Have you heard of the wonderful one-hoss shay, 

That was built in such a logical way 

It ran a hundred years to a day. 

And then of a sudden, it — ah, but stay. 
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I'll tell you what happened without delay, 
Searing the parson into fits, 
Frightening the people out of their wits, — 
Have you ever heard of that, I say? 

Seventeen hundred and fifty-five. 
George Secundus was then alive, — 
Snuffy old drone from the German hive. 
That was the year when Lisbon-town 
Saw the earth open and gulp her down, 
And Braddock's army was done so brown. 
Left without a scalp to its crown. 
It was on the terrible Earthquake-day 
That the Deacon finished the one-hoss shay. 

Now in building of chaises, I tell you what. 

There is always somewhere a weakest spot, — 

In hub, tire, felloe, in spring or thill. 

In panel, or crossbar, or floor, or sill. 

In screw, bolt, thoroughbrace, — lurking still. 

Find it somewhere you must and will, — 

Above or below, or within or without, — 

And that's the reason, beyond a doubt. 

That a chaise breaks down, but doesn't wear out. 

But the Deacon swore (as Deacons do. 

With an " I dew vum," or an " I tell yeou ") 

He would make one shay to beat the taown 

'N' the keounty 'n' all the kentry raoun'; 

It should be so built that it couldn' break daoun : 
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" Fur," said the Deacon, " 't 's mighty plain 
Thut the weakes' place mus' stan' the strain; 
'N' the way t' fix it, uz I maintain. 

Is only jest 
T' make that place uz strong uz the rest." 

So the Deacon inquired of the village folk 

Where he could find the strongest oak. 

That couldn't be split nor bent nor broke, -r- 

That was for spokes and floors and sills; 

He sent for lancewood to make the thills; 

The crossbars were ash, from the straightest trees. 

The panels of white-wood, that cuts like cheese. 

But lasts like iron for things like these; 

The hubs of logs from the " Settler's ellum," — 

Last of its timber, — they couldn't sell 'em. 

Never an axe had seen their chips. 

And the wedges flew from between their lips. 

Their blunt ends frizzled like celery-tips; 

Step and prop-iron, bolt and screw. 

Spring, tire, axle, and linchpin too. 

Steel of the£nest, bright and blue; 

Thoroughbrace bison-skin, thick and wide; 

Boot, top, dasher, from tough old hide 

Found in the pit when the tanner died. 

That was the way he " put her through." 

" There ! " said the Deacon, " naow she'll dew ! " 

Do ! I tell you, I rather guess 
She was a wonder, and nothing less ! 
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Colts grew horses, beards turned gray. 
Deacon and deaconess dropped away, 
Children and grandchildren — where were they? 
But there stood the stout old one-hoss shay 
As fresh as on Lisbon-earthquake-day ! 

EIGHTEEN HUNDRED; — it came and found 
The Deacon's masterpiece strong and sound. 
Eighteen hundred increased by ten ; — 
"Hahnsum kerridge " they called it then. 
Eighteen hundred and twenty came; 
Running as usual; much the same. 
Thirty and forty at last arrive, 
And then come fifty, and fifty-five. 

Little of all we value here 

Wakes on the morn of its hundredth year 

Without both feeling and looking queer. 

In fact, there's nothing that keeps its youth. 

So far as I know, but a tree and truth. 

(This is a moral that runs at large; 

Take it. — You're welcome. — No extra charge.) 

First of November, — the Earthquake-day, — 

There are traces of age in the one-hoss shay, 

A general flavor of mild decay, 

But nothing local, as one may say. 

There couldn't be, — for the Deacon's art 

Had made it so like in every part 

That there wasn't a chance for one to start. 
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For the wheels were just as strong as the thills, 
And the floor was just as strong as the sills, 
And the panels just as strong as the floor. 
And the whipple-tree neither less nor more. 
And the back crossbar as strong as the fore, 
And spring and axle and hub encore. 
And yet, as a whole, it is past a doubt 
In another hour it will be worn out ! 

First of November, 'Fifty-five ! 

This morning the parson takes a drive. 

Now, small boys, get out of the way ! 

Here comes the wonderful one-hoss shay, 

Drawn by a rat-tailed, ewe-necked bay. 

" Huddup ! " said the parson. — Off went they. 

The parson was working his Sunday's text, — 

Had got to fifthly, and stopped perplexed 

At what the Moses — was coming next. 

All at once the horse stood still. 

Close by the meet'n' house on the hill. 

First a shiver, and then a thrill. 

Then something decidedly like a spill. 

And the parson was sitting upon a rock. 

At half-past nine by the meet'n' house clock, ^ 

Just the hour of the Earthquake shock ! 

What do you think the parson found. 

When he got up and stared around? 

The poor old chaise in a heap or mound. 

As if it had been to the mill and ground ! 

You see, of course, if you're not a dunce. 
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How it went to pieces all at once, — 
All at once, and nothing first, — 
Just as bubbles do when they burst. 

End of the wonderful one-hoss shay. 
Logic is logic. That's all I say. 

— Oliver Wendell Holmes. 



THE GENTLEMAN 

When you have found a man, you have not far to go to find a 
gentleman. You cannot make a gold ring out of brass. You 
cannot change an Alaska crystal to a South African diamond. 
You cannot make a gentleman till you have first a man. To be 
a gentleman, it will not be sufficient to have had a grandfather. 
It does not depend upon the tailor, or the toilet. Blood will 
degenerate. Good clothes are not good habits. The prince 
Lee Boo concluded that the hog, in England, was the only gen- 
tleman, as being the only thing that did not labour. A gentle- 
man is just a gentle-man; no more, no less, a diamond polished 
that was first a diamond in the rough. A gentleman is gentle; 
a gentleman is modest; a gentleman is courteous; a gentleman is 
generous; a gentleman is slow to take offence, as being one that 
never gives it; a gentleman is slow to surmise evil, as being one 
that never thinks it; a gentleman goes armed only in conscious- 
ness of right; a gentleman subjects his appetites; a gentleman 
refines his taste; a gentleman subdues his feelings; a gentleman 
deems every other better than himself. Sir Philip Sidney was 
never so much a gentleman — mirror though he was of England's 
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knighthood — as when, upon the field of Zutphen, as he lay in 
his own blood, he waived the draught of cold spring water, that 
was brought to quench his mortal thirst, in favour of a dying 
soldier. St. Paul described a gentleman, when he exhorted the 
Philippian Christians: "Whatsoever things are just, whatso- 
ever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report, if there be any virtue, and if there be 
any praise, think on these things." 

— Bishop Doane. 

THERE ARE LOYAL HEARTS 

"There are loyal hearts, there are spirits brave,. 
There are souls that are pure and true; 
Then give to the world the best you have. 
And the best will come to you. 
Give love, and love to your heart will flow, 
A strength in your utmost need; 
Have faith, and a score of hearts will show 
Their faith in your word and deed. ' ' 



VHE UNCONSCIOUS GREATNESS OF STONEWALL 

JACKSON 

The greatness of Stonewall Jackson was an unconscious great- 
aess. It was the supreme devotion to what he thought was 
duty. Hence he studied no dramatic effects. When among 
the mountains, pyramids older than those to which the first 
Napoleon pointed, he did not remind his men that the centuries 
were looking down upon them. When on the plains he drilled 
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no eagles to perch upon his banners, as the third Napoleon is 
said to have done. 

The letter written to his pastor at Lexington, the day after 
the first battle of Manassas, gives the keynote to his character. 
Preceding any accurate account of that event, a crowd had 
gathered around the post office, awaiting with intensest interest 
the opening of the mail. The first letter was handed to the 
Rev. Dr. White. It was from General Jackson. "Now we 
shall know all," said his reverend friend. But he opened the 
letter to read : 

My Dear Pastor: 

In my tent last night, after a fatiguing day's service, I remem- 
bered that I had failed to send you my contribution to our 
colored Sunday School. Inclosed you will find my check for 
that object. 

Yours faithfully, 

Thomas J. Jackson. 

Not a word about a conflict which electrified a nation ! Not an 
allusion to the splendid pq,rt he had taken in it ! Not a reference 
to himself beyond the fact that it had been a fatiguing day's 
service ! And yet that was a day ever memorable in his history 
— memorable in all history — when he received the name des- 
tined to supplant the name his parents gave him — Stonewall 
Jackson. 

When his brigade of twenty-six hundred men had for hours 
withstood the iron tempest which broke upon it; when the Con- 
federate right had been overwhelmed in the rush of resistless 
numbers. General Bee rode up to Jackson, and with despairing 
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bitterness exclaimed: "General, they are beating us back." 
"Then," said Jackson, "we will give them the bayonet." Bee 
seemed to catch the inspiration of his determined will, and gal- 
loping back to the broken fragments of his overtaxed command, 
exclaimed: "There is Jackson standing like a stone wall. 
Rally behind the Virginians!" From that time Jackson's was 
known as the "Stonewall Brigade," — a name henceforth im- 
mortal, for the christening was in the blood of its author. And 
that wall of brave hearts was on every battlefield a steadfast 
bulwark of their country. 

In the State where all that is mortal of this great hero sleeps 
there is a natural bridge of rock whose massive arch, fashioned 
with grace by the hand of God, springs lightly to the sky, span- 
ning a chasm into whose awful depths the beholder looks down, 
bewildered and awe-struck. But its grandeur is not diminished 
because tender vines clamber over its gigantic piers, or because 
in every throb of h s heart there was a pulsation ineffably and 
exquisitely tender. The hum of bees, the fragrance of clover 
fields, the tender streaks of dawn, the dewy brightness of early 
spring, the mellow glories of matured autumn, all in turn charmed 
and tranquilized him. The eye that flashed amid the smoke of 
battle grew soft in contemplating the beauty of a flower. The 
ear that thrilled with the thunder of the cannonade drank in 
with innocent delight the songs of birds and the prattle of chil- 
dren's voices. The voice whose sharp and ringing tones had so 
often been heard uttering the command, " Give them the bayo- 
net!" culled even from foreign tongues terms of endearment. 
And the man who filled two hemispheres with his fame was 
never so happy as when telling the colored children of his Sunday 
School the story of the Cross. 
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It was in the noontide of his glory that he fell. What a pall 
of sadness shrouded the whole land! And wherein the annals 
of the world's sorrow was there such a pathetic impersonation 
of a people's grief as was embodied in the old mutilated veteran 
of Jackson's division who, as the shades of evening fell and the 
doors of the Capitol were being closed for the last time, was seen 
anxiously pressing through the crowd to take his last look at the 
face of his beloved leader. They told him that he was too late, 
that they were closing the coffin for the last time. But the old 
soldier, lifting the stump of his right arm toward the heavens, and 
with tears running down his face, exclaimed: "By the right arm 
which I lost for my country, I demand the privilege of seeing my 
general once more." So irresistible was the appeal that the Gov- 
ernor ordered the ceremonies to be stayed until the humble com- 
rade had dropped his tear upon the face of his dead leader. 

— ^HOGE. 

A MODEST WIT 

A supercilious nabob of the East — 

Haughty, being great — purse-proud, being rich — 
A governor, or general, at the least, 

I have forgotten which — 
Had in his family a humble youth 

Who went from England in his patron's suite — 
An unassuming boy, and, in truth, 

A lad of decent parts and good repute. 
This youth had sense, and spirit; 

Yet, with all his sense. 

Excessive diffidence 
Obscured his merit. 
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One day, at table, flushed with pride and wine. 
His honor — proudly free, severely merry — 

Conceived it would be vastly fine 
To crack a joke upon his secretary. 

"Young man," he said, "by what art, craft or trade 
Did your good father gain a livelihood? " 
He was a saddler, sir," Modestus said. 
And in his line was reckoned good." 



« 



"A saddler, eh ! and taught you Greek, 
Instead of teaching you to sew ! 
Pray, why did not your father make 
A saddler, sir, of you? " 



Each parasite, then, as in duty bound. 

The joke applauded — and the laugh went round. 
At length Modestus, bowing low. 

Said, craving pardon if too free he made. 
Sir, by your leave, I fain would know 

Your father's trade." 



« 



" My father's tr^de ! By heaven, that's too bad ! 
My father's trade ! Why, blockhead, are you mad? 
My father, sir, did never stoop so low — 
He was a gentleman, I'd have you know." 

"Excuse the liberty I take," 

Modestus said, with archness on his brow; 
" Pray, why did not your father make 

A gentleman of you? " 
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THE SCHOOL ALMANAC 

September 

Because its myriad glimmering plumes 

Like a great army's stir and wave. 
Because its gold in billows blooms. 

The poor man's barren walks to lave ; 
' Because its sun-shaped blossoms show 

How souls receive the light of God, 
And into earth give back that glow — 

I thank Him for the golden-rod. 

September. There are thoughts in thy heart of death. Thou 
art doing a secret work, and heaping up treasures for another 
year. The unborn infant-buds which thou art tending are more 
than all the living leaves. Thy robes are luxuriant, but worn 
with softened pride. More dear, less beautiful than June, thou 
art the heart's month. Not till the heats of summer are gone, 
while all its growths remain, do we know the fulness of life. 
Thy hands are stretched out and clasp the glowing palm of 
August, and the fruit-smelling hand of October. Thou dividest 
them asunder, and art thyself molded of them both. 

A haze on the far horizon 

The infinite, tender sky; 

The ripe, rich tint of the corn-fields,' 

And the wild geese sailing high; 
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And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the golden-rod, — 
Some of us call it Autumn 
And others call it God. 



THE COLOSSEUM 

The Colosseum ! That one great central figure in all imagina- 
tions of ancient Rome, and, in fact, one that always rose in 
fancy's pictures when we wondered if we should ever visit the 
old city. That sturdy enduring monument of the past, that has 
witnessed the triumphs and excesses of successive tyrants, echoed 
to the shouts of Rome's populace in her palmiest days; whose 
arena has been so^^ked with the blood of barbarian gladiators and 
Christian martyrs; whose walls have withstood the assaults of 
vandal conquerors, the inexorable tooth of time, and, more than 
all these, the vandal-like assaults of modern Romans themselves! 

The Colosseum! I actually felt a nervous thrill when we 
started oflF to visit this mute link between to-day and distant 
centuries. It was a pilgrimage to tell off one of the great beads 
strung on time's rosary, and fitting it was that we should again 
stroll, on our way to it through the Roman Forum, where all 
around, above, each side, and under foot, were the remains and 
the very dust of the mighty power that made such an indelible 
impression upon the history of the world as to be felt for cen- 
turies after it had ceased to exist. 

In the Roman Forum, and on the way to the Colosseum! the 
very Forum that knew Cato and Julius Caesar, and rung with 
Cicero's orations; where Virginius slew his daughter, and where 
Scipio discomfited his accuser on the anniversary of the day he 
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had overcome Hannibal ; where the Roman populace had so often 
been swayed by the winning promises and the largesses of em- 
perors, stirred and aroused by the magic of eloquence, or with 
ungrateful or avenging daggers struck at their best friends or 
bloodiest tyrants; and through which they had thronged in eager 
crowds to the great white marble circus, with its arches 
crowned with a purple canopy, to witness gladiatorial or wild 
beast combats ! 

But we are closet upon the Colosseum, well named by the ven- 
erable Bede, for it is a colossusi among the other ruins; and even 
now, after having been degraded to be a fortress, factory, and 
stone quarry, and plundered by ancient vandals who wrenched 
off its marble sheathing for the metal bolts in the wall, and by 
modern desecrators who carried away its solid blocks of stone to 
build four palaces, — despite all the injury wrought by ancient 
spoiler and modern plunderer, it is still impressive from the 
symmetry and grandeur of its proportions; while the interior 
arrangements, which can plainly be traced, for the accommoda- 
tion of more than eighty thousand spectators, were so perfect 
as to elicit to-day the admiration of modern architects. 

The Colosseum was one of those sights that looked as we ap- 
proached it just as I had fancied in my imagination it would. 
There were the rings or open arcades of regular arches one above 
the other with the pillars between, — three orders of architecture 
being seen in its four stories. There before it was the brown 
hillock or cone, all that remained of the great fountain that in 
the days of Rome's splendor sent its sparkling waters into the 
air to fall back into the great marble basin round which gladia- 
tors gathered after the combat or games to wash and to receive 
congratulations from patrons, master, or friends. The rich and 
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warm brown tint of the great ruin beneath the blue of the Italian 
sky, surrounded by the verdure in the neighborhood, is all in 
perfect harmony of coloring, making a picture grateful to the 
eye. 

The shape of the Colosseum, a grand ellipse resting on arches, 
is familiar to all readers. There were eighty of these open arches 
in the three lower stories in the whole circumference of the build- 
ing, each arch being fourteen feet and six inches in widtii, except 
at the extremities of the ellipse, where they are two feet wider. 
Between all the arches are columns, or were columns, throughout 
thewhole circumference, and each successive ringor tier of arches 
and columns was of a different order of architecture: the lowest 
plain Doric, the next above Ionic, and the third Corinthian. 
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Above these, if the reader will look at pictures of the Colosseum, 
he will observe was another circular tier, consisting of a wall 
without open arches, but decorated with Corinthian pilasters, 
and pierced with windows for light and ventilation. Above this 
was a great entablature in which are the holes which held the 
masts supporting the great awning or curtain that shaded the 
audience from the sun. , 

We owe to the French the clearing of the accummulated rub- 
bish of centuries from the arena of the Colosseum, and to Pope 
Pius VII the building of the wall that supports the shattered part 
or end of the gap. I halted at the lower arches, which, as I 
arrived at them, began to give me a new idea of the magnitude 
of the structure. Above many of them I could plainly trace the 
Roman numerals, such as XXV, XL, XXXI, which as they 
were all places of ingress and egress for the vast multitude who 
attended the games, were ddtibtless numbered that each might 
know the proj>er entrance to reach his place without trouble or 
confusion. We walked round this vast outer corridor of entrances, 
halted at one wider than the rest, above which were no figures, 
and which is said to have been the imperial entrance, the passage 
by which the emperor passed to reach his place to grace the 
games by his imperial presence. 

And over this road to the spectacle may have passed Ves- 
pasian or Trajan, Hadrian, Domitian, or Titus the conqueror of 
Jerusalem; the last named reminding us that this great monu- 
ment to Rome's glory, this relic and reminder of her savage 
cruelty and lust for blood, which was dedicated by the Roman 
conqueror of the Holy City, is said to have had twelve thousand 
captive Jews employed upon the labor of its erection, its very 
stones cemented with the groans and tears of a captive people 
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beneath the taskmaster's whip, as were those of the Pyramids of 
Egypt, where the Hebrews were also captives and the Egyptians 
the tyrants. Round under this great lower tier of arches, this 
huge lobby to the amphitheatre, passed the incoming and out- 
going crowds on the days of thq games and gladiatorial 
combats. 

We reached the gate of entrance, guarded by a custodian, and 
passed in from the outer circle of entrance arches to the next 
series; and here we had the opportunity of marking the won- 
drous skill with which the architect or architects, whoever they 
may have been, planned this vast theatre for the accommoda- 
tion of the one hundred thousand spectators it was designed to 
contain, so that there should be no confusion attending their 
entrance or exit, and that the different classes should be able to 
reach the positions designed for them without coming in contact 
with each other after entering. • 

The name of the designer of the Colosseum has not come down 
to us, though it is well known that the structure was commenced 
by Vespasian A. D. 72, and dedicated eight years afterwards 
by Titus, after his return from the conquest of Jerusalem. But, 
whoever the designer was, his plans for the convenience and ac- 
commodation of so vast an audience seem as well-nigh perfect 
as they possibly could be. 

I am not going to describe the Colosseum as it was, although 
to every visitor of an imaginative turn who comes here its an- 
cient magnificence may be filled out in his own mind's eye. I 
interested myself first by climbing to the great square, ruined 
blocks, which are said to have been where the emperor sat to 
witness the games, and thinking that here had Vespasian and 
Titus and Domitian, Caracalla and Hadrian sat, as the group of 
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gladiators paused beneath before engaging in mortal combat to 
salute them with uplifted arms with, "Hail, Imperial Csesar! 
Those who are about to die salute thee." To which the imperial 
tyrant, with nod of approval, replied, "Health to you." 

Shattered like the great empire that was raised with blood, 
strengthened by conquest, and made splendid with the spoil of 
nations, is the proud throne from which the emperors looked 
down upon the bloody circus, — a few jagged rocks with no sem- 
blance of seat or dais; the lower ring just outlined here and there 
by the line of ruins that runs around in jagged deformity. It 
requires a pretty strong stretch of the imagination to reproduce 
it as the high marblewall, decorated with bas-reliefs and statuary 
and peopled with prsetors, consuls, sedils, and vestal virgins 
who sat here to witness some of the most terrible dramas ever 
enacted in ancient Rome, — who looked upon men cut down 
by thousands, or saw them torn by ravenous beasts without a 
shudder, and whose exultant habet! as the weapon of the more 
skilful gladiator crushed the life out of his panting adversary, 
applauded " the wretch who won." 

But I climbed down from my perch on the emperor's seat, 
and then we explored the stairways and passages, and some of 
us ascended up to the highest point where it was safe to go and 
looked down, as did the Roman people a thousand years ago, 
upon the bloody ring beneath; and I could but notice that at 
whatever point we paused, the whole of the arena was visible, 
it evidently having been so contrived that the spectacle should 
be in uninterrupted view of the whole vast assemblage. 

It was a grand view, this sight of the whole vast theatre, or all 
that remains of it, below you, and the great stone circle, huge 
even seen from this height, stretching out its vast ring on either 
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side. It was a realization to me of youthful dreams, a fruition 
of hope, to stand here cipon the top of the amphitheatre of im- 
perial Rome and look down upon its tier upon tier of arches, 
brown, crumbling ruins, fringed with flowers and grass or waving 
weeds, great yawning black chasms here and there, where the 
masonry had fallen in, and opposite me the ridgy, ragged edges 
of the partition walls, standing sharply out in the shade like 
crayon lines or the ribs of the great skeleton from which the flesh 
had mouldered and fallen. 

Descending, I found myself behind the lower wall that di- 
rectly inclosed the arena; and here were shown various interest- 
ing remains : one a long passage recently opened which led from 
the arena floor to the Palace of Titus, and another which led to 
the menagerie. There is a long covered passage that ran com- 
pletely around the arena, just back of the inner wall, and which, 
our cicerone informed us, was used as a passage for the slaves 
and those who did the work of the arena to pass from point to 
point to perform their duties while the combats were going on, 
so as not to cross the open space or interrupt the proceedings. 

Then, we went into two great dens where the wild beasts were 
confined, close to the arena, so they could be easily freed and 
sent out to take their part in the scene before the populace. In 
another passage running around the arena are smaller dens with 
holes above, through which the occupants could be fed. The 
chambers, galleries, dens, and great arched cell-looking apart- 
ments behind the podium must have been those that held the 
gladiators, beasts, horses, chariots, and slaves. It is really the 
"behind the scenes," as it were, and where hungry wild beasts 
were imprisoned; where fierce gladiators armed and impatient 
waited their turn to distinguish themselves in mortal combat 
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beneath the imperial eye; where trembling martyrs heard the 
fierce cry of the assembled thousands that crowded the circus 
hungry for their blood, and demanding them to be brought forth. 
And here is one of the entrances through which the gladiators 
stepped forth into the arena beneath the excited gaze of a hun- 
dred thousand spectators. And I walked forth through it on a 
bright, beautiful spring day, paced across the arena, and stood 
in the centre of the Roman Colosseum, beneath and before the 
emperor's seat upon the podium. 

No one who is at all familiar with the bloody scenes enacted 
on this spot and in this great ellipse, so famous in the world's 
history, can stand here for the first time without a thrill of 
emotion. Imagination at once recreates the vast circle; tier on 
tier of galleries rise above the visitor; great swelling waves of 
spectators, all with their terrible eyes of eager anticipation 
centred upon one object : and you feel that he that stood there 
was the focus of that observation. You can almost imagine 
you hear the hum and murmur of the vast throng in the marble 
balconies that ring in the bloody battle ground, — the muflSed 
growls of the wild beasts behind their irdn gratings in the lower 
wall of the arena, becoming more distinct in the hush of expecta- 
tion that succeeds as the spectators lean forward in breathless 
interest when the gladiators approach ekch other to cross weap- 
ons in deadly combat. 

Here stretches the great elliptical arena, strewn with its col- 
ored sand and sawdust, to afford firm footing for the combatants 
and absorb the blood of the slain; around it the first wall, the 
podium, fifteen feet in height, sheathed with smooth marble, 
its top lined with the gilded netting, — protection against the 
spring of some lithe leopard or frantic tiger; at intervals, pierced 
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with openings for the entrance of gladiators or wild beasts, the 
latter appertures guarded by bronze portcullis gratings, which 
can be hoisted from above when the animals, hungered from long 
fast, are to be set at liberty. 

Upon the podium we see the elevated chair of the emperor 
surrounded by his friends, magistrates in their curule chairs, 
persons of rank, praetors and consuls. All around this wall 
rise sculptures, statues, and decorations; and as the eye sweeps 
over its circuit, it encounters the Priests of Jupiter and the Vestal 
Virgins, admitted to this favored position by virtue of their office. 
Two grand principal entrances divide the circle of the podium, 
affording points of admittance for processions of gladiators, 
chariots for chariot-racing, or displays of pageantry. 

Above the podium rise the three great tiers or circles of seats, 
each separated from the others by a broad promenade or plat- 
form. In the first tier are fourteen rows of marble benches for 
senators and Roman knights. Then, above this, sixteen serried 
rings of the plebeian populace; then another division terrace or 
landing place, above which ten circles of the soldier and puUati, 
the lowest orders of the common people, looked down; and away 
up above all is the open gallery, where the men work the ropes 
that manage the huge canopy that shields the spectators from 
the sun. The occupant of the arena looked up at tier on tier of 
faces rising one above the other, far up, as it were, to the sky, 
holding him down below as the central point or focus of their 
fixed gaze. 

Here, within the very space we stand upon, has the blood of 
the early Christians poured out its precious libation, and, while 
lying bound within their cells beneath the podium, they have 
heard the terrible cry that ran all around the vast area of "The 
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Christians to the lions ! the Christians to the lions ! " until pushed 
forth into the bloody circle at one side; the bronze portcullis at 
the same time was hoisted opposite, and the starved and fero- 
cious beasts were let loose upon them, or they fell beneath the 
arrow-shots of the soldiery. 

Let not the reader unfamiliar with Roman history imagine 
that only two or three gladiators or half a dozen wild beasts were 
let loose at once in the amphitheatre. Had this been all, a far 
smaller space would have suflSced. This vast area was the result 
of a bloody ^appetite that grew upon what it fed, and a thousand 
savage beasts a day have fallen within its dreadful circle; gladia- 
tors by a hundred at a time have closed in deadly contest with 
each other, and piled the ground with scores of slaughtered 

combatants. 

—Curtis Guild. 

SPARTACUS TO THE GLADIATORS 

It had been a day of triumph at Capua. Lentulus, returning 
with victorious eagles, had amused the populace with the sports 
of the amphitheatre, to ah extent hitherto unknown even in that 
luxurious city. The shouts of revelry had died away; the roar 
of the lion had ceased; the last loiterer had retired from the ban- 
quet, and the lights in the palace of the victor were extinguished. 
The moon, piercing the tissue of fleecy clouds, silvered the dew- 
drop on the corselet of the Roman sentinel, and tipped the dark 
waters of Volturnus with wavy, tremulous light. It was a night 
of holy calm, when the zephyr sways the young spring leaves, 
and whispers among the hollow reeds its dreamy music. No 
sound was heard but the last sob of some weary wave, telling its 
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story to .the smooth pebbles of the beach, and then all was 
hushed as the breast when the spirit has departed. 

In the deep recesses of the amphitheatre a band of gladiators 
were crowded together, their muscles still knotted with the 
agony of conflict, the foam upon their lips, and the scowl of 
battle yet lingering upon their brows, when Spartacus, rising in 
the midst of that grim assemblage, thus addressed them : 

"Ye call me chief, and ye do well to call him chief who, for 
twelve long years, has met upon the arena every shape of man 
or beast that the broad empire of Rome could furnish, and yet 
never has lowered his arm. And if there be one among you who 
can say that, ever, in public fight or private brawl, my action 
did belie my tongue, let him step forth and say it! If there be 
three in all your throng dare face me on the bloody sand, let 
them come on ! 

"Yet I was not always thus a hired butcher, a savage chief of 
savage men. My father was a reverent man, who feared great 
Jupiter, and brought to the rural deities his offerings of fruits and 
flowers. He dwelt among the vine-clad rocks and olive groves 
at the foot of Helicon. My early life ran quiet as the brook by 
which I sported. I was taught to prune the vine, to tend the 
flock; and then, at noon, I gathered my sheep beneath the shade, 
and played upon the shepherd's flute. I had a friend, the son 
of our neighbor; we led our flocks to the same pasture, an J 
shared together our rustic meal. 

"One evening, after the sheep were folded, and we were all 
seated beneath the myrtle that shaded our cottage, my grand- 
sire, an old man, was telling of Marathon and Leuctra, and 
how, in ancient times, a little band of Spartans, in a defile of the 
mountains, withstood a whole army. I did not then know what 
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war meant; but my cheeks burned, I knew not why; and I 
clasped the knee of that venerable man, till my mother, parting 
the hair from ofiF my brow, kissed my throbbing temples, and 
bade me go to rest, and think no more of those old tales and, 
savage wars. 

"That very night the Romans landed on our shore, and the 
clash of steel was heard within our quiet vale. I saw the breast 
that liad nourished me trampled by the iron hoof of the war- 
horse; and the bleeding body of my father flung amid the blazing 
rafters of our dwelling. To-day I killed a man in the arena, 
and when I broke his helmet clasps, behold! — it was my friend! 
He knew me — smiled faintly, — gasped, — and died. The 
same sweet smile that I had marked upon his face when, in 
adventurous boyhood, we scaled some lofty cliflF to pluck the 
first ripe grapes, and bear them home in childish triumph. X 
told the praetor he was my friend, noble and brave, and I begged 
his body, that I might burn it upon the funeral-pile, and mourn 
over him. Ay, upon my knees, amid the dust and blood of the 
arena, I begged that boon, while all the Roman maids and ma- 
trons, and those holy virgins they call vestal, and the rabble* 
shouted in mockery, deeming it rare sport, forsooth, to see 
Rome's fiercest gladiator turn pale, and tremble like a very child 
before that piece of bleeding clay; but the prcetor drew back as 
if I were pollution, and sternly said, 'Let the carrion rot! There 
are no noble men but Romans!' And he, deprived of funeral 
rites, must wander, a hapless ghost, beside the waters of that 
sluggish river, and look — and look — and look in vain to the 
bright Elysian fields where dwell his ancestors and noble kindred. 
And so must you, and so must I, die like dogs ! 

"O Rome! Rome! thou hast been a tender nurse to me! 
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Ay, thou hast given to that poor, gentle, timid shepherd lad, who 
never knew a harsher sound than a flute-note, muscles of iron, 
and a heart of flint; taught him to drive the sword through rugged 
brass and plaited mail, and warm it in the marrow of his foe! — 
to gaze into the glaring eyeballs of the fierce Numidian lion, 
even as a smooth-cheeked boy upon a laughing girl. And he 
shall pay thee back till thy yellow Tiber is red as frothing wine, 
and in its deepest ooze thy life-blood lies curdled ! 

"Ye stand here now like giants, as ye are ! the strength of brass 
in your toughened sinews; but to-morrow some Roman Adonis, 
breathing sweet odors from his curly locks, shall come, and with 
his lily fingers pat your brawny shoulders, and bet his sesterces 
upon your blood ! Hark ! Hear ye yon lion roaring in his den ? 
'Tis three days since he tasted meat; but to-morrow he shall 
break his fast upon your flesh; and ye shall be a dainty meal for 
him. 

"If ye are brutes, then stand here like fat oxen waiting for the 
butcher's knife; if ye are men, follow me! strike down yon senti- 
nel, and gain the mountain passes, and there do bloody work as 
did your sires at old Thermopylae ! Is Sparta dead? Is the old 
Grecian spirit frozen in your veins, that ye do crouch and cower 
like base-born slaves beneath your master's lash? O ! comrades! 
warriors! Thracians! if we must fight, let us fight for ourselves; 
if we must slaughter, let us slaughter our oppressors; if we must 
die, let us die under the open sky, by the bright waters, in noble, 

honorable battle. 

— Kellogg. 

Be noble! and the nobleness that lies 

In other men, sleeping but never dead, 

Will rise in majesty to meet thine own. ^Lowell. 
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JERUSALEM THE GOLDEN 

Jerusalem the golden, with milk and honey blest. 
Beneath thy contemplation, sink heart and voice oppressed 
I know not, O I know not what joys await us there! 
What radiancy of glory ! what bliss beyond compare. 

They stand those halls of Zion, all jubilant with song. 
And bright with many an angel, and all the martyr throng. 
The Prince is ever in them, the daylight is serene; 
The pastures of the blessed are decked in glorious sheen. 

There is the throne of David; and there from care released, 
The song of them that triumph, the shout of them that feast. 
And they who with their Leader have conquered in the fight. 
Forever and forever are clad in robes of white. 

O sweet and blessed country, the home of God's elect! 
O sweet and blessed country that eager hearts expect! 
Jesus, in mercy bring us to that dear land of rest ! 
Who art, witLGod the Father, and Spirit, ever blest. 

— Barnard. 
LOVE'S BEATITUDES 

Thy love shall chant its own beatitudes 

After its own self -working. A child's kiss 

Set on the sighing lips shall make thee glad; 

A poor man served by thee shall make thee rich; 

A sick man helped by thee shall make thee strong; 

Thou shalt be served thyself by every sense 

Of service which thou readerest. Browning. 
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THE LONE WORKMAN 

The Master-Builder was very much loved by all the workmen, 
and when one morning he told them he was going into a far coun- 
try they were very sorrowful. "I am going away," he said, 
" but while I am gone I would have each one of you, if you love 
me, build for me some beautiful memorial of your aflfection. 
The land is rich in building materials, and all are for your use. 
Yonder plains and mountains are clad in cedar and fir and the 
olive tree. The glistening marble of the snow-white quarries 
is waiting for your labors. At your call the mountains shall 
burst forth into song and fling at your feet their gold and silver 
and precious stones. 

"Work, that at my return no man may be ashamed of his 
labors." Then He said, "Good-bye." For a while the work- 
men were very sorrowful, and sat in silence moaning their Mas- 
ter's departure, but soon a better spirit seized them as they 
remembered His command. Then each man hurried to choose 
some work that might best show forth his love for the Master. 
Some, a vast crowd, began to lay the foundation of a great 
cathedral, and its design was very beautiful, and the mountain 
forests, the wooded plains, the snow-white quarries were filled 
with clamorous workmen. Others joined together and worked 
many hours each day on the framework of a country church, 
while still others with sweat of brow and with earnest hearts 
gave all their strength to building a mission chapel. Soon all 
had found their work, and the land was crowded with busy 
workmen, each anxious to get his own memorial finished against 
the Master's homecoming. 
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Amid all the rush of building one alone was sad, for hia work 
had thus far failed. At first he had tried to take his place among 
those who wrought upon the great cathedral, but his day's 
labor had been cut short by the illness of a comrade who would 
have died if left unattended. 

The other builders could not leave their chosen work, so the 
lone workman took his fainting brother to a shady spot and 
nursed him back to life. When the faithful nurse sought his 
place again among the workmen it was already filled, for the 
work upon the cathedraj must not be delayed. 

Soon the lone workman found a place to work upon the 
country church, until an accident to one of his fellows again 
made him a nurse and helper to the unfortunate. How patiently 
he dressed the wounds and how gently bathed the fevered brow. 
Another filled his place in building the country church, so away 
he hastened to the Mission Chapel to work with all his might 
until the call of the sick and the unfortunate turned him again 
from his chosen work to the cares that his heart could not resist. 

So it came to pass that no man would hire him, for he thought 
more of helping the unfortunate than building memorials for 
his absent Master. 

Now the needy, the sad, and the maimed came to him in such 
numbers that he had no time for building, and his heart was 
heavy indeed, for he loved his Master above all else. He could 
only manage with such feeble help as his dependents could give 
to make a safe and comfortable shelter for them. In this little 
house by the side of the road he continued to help all unfor- 
tunate workmen, sheltering them from the scorching sun or 
the driving storm, until refreshed by his hospitality and cheered 
by his kindly words, they could go on to their work upon the 
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magnificent cathedral, the beautiful country church or the cosy 
mission chapel. 

All but the lone workman were rejoiced to see the work of 
their hands prosper as their chosen memorials neared comple- 
tion. 

At length the day of the Master's return drew near, and all 
awaited his coming with throbbing hearts and joyous expecta- 
tions. They knew that he would be glad to see the works of 
their faithful, loving hands. All except the lone workman. 
Sorrow filled his heart that he could not point to any of the beau- 
tiful memorial buildings and say, "Behold here is where I 
wrought." 

When the Master came amid the joy of the multitude and 
entered the beautiful cathedral he praised its magnificence. All 
the people rejoiced as never before when he gave them his ben- 
ediction. 

The country church and the mission chapel received his praise, 
and all their builders his blessing, so that there was joy and 
thanksgiving among all the builders. 

After leaving the mission chapel the good Master walked down 
the road, past the little hospital by the side of the road, where 
the lone workman stood in silence and dejection to await his 
coming. 

The lone workman, at his Master's approach, spoke without 
even lifting so much as his eyes to that kind face, and said, "I 
am so sorry, my Master, that I alone have nothing beautiful 
to show you. I was so busy with these my poor brethren that 
I could not find time to work upon the Cathedral, the church, or 
the chapel. This little place of shelter for them is all that I 
could build. I am a poor builder indeed, but . . ." The 
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good Master would allow him to speak no further, but grasping 

both the lone workman's hands in his own said, "My son, you 

are my joy and pride. Were not all these whom you have 

helped my children, and in caring for them were you not building 

for me a memorial of love such as I would have builded had I 

been here?" 

And the Master abode that night with the lone workman in 

the house by the side of the road. 

— ^Emma Bates Harvey. 



THE FLAG THAT HAS NEVER KNOWN DEFEAT 

On history's crimson pages, high upon the roll of fame 

The story of Old Glory burns, in deathless words of flame. 

'Twas cradled in war's blinding smoke, amid the roar of guns. 

Its lullabies were battle cries, the shouts of freedom's sons; 

It is the old red, white, and blue, proud emblem of the free, 

It is the flag that floats above our land of liberty. 

Then greet it, when you meet it, boys, the flag that waves on 

high; 
And hats off, all along the line, when freedom's flag goes by. 

Chorus: 

Uncover when the flag goes by, boys, 
'Tis freedom's starry banner that you greet, 
Flag famed in song and story. 
Long may it wave. Old Glory, 
The flag that has never known defeat. 
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All honor to the Stars and Stripes, our glory and our pride, 
All honor to the flag for which our fathers fought and died; 
On many a blood-stained battle-field, on many a gory sea, 
The flag has triumphed, evermore triumphant may it be. 
And since again, 'mid shot and shell, its folds must be unfurleJ, 
God grant that we may keep it still unstained before the world, 
All hail the flag we love, may it victorious ever fly. 
And hats off, all along the line, when freedom's flag goes by. 

Chorus: 

Uncover when the flag goes by, boys, etc.. 



THE SCHOOL ALMANAC 

October 

Soul, in thine Autumn days have utmost cheer! 
Spring hath no flowers that can contest 
The splendour of the hues upon his breast — 
Who beareth up the incense of the year. 

O suns and skies and clouds of June, 

And flowers of June together. 
Ye cannot rival for one hour 

October's bright blue weather, 
O suns and skies and flowers of JunCj 

Count all your boasts together. 
Love loveth best of all the year 

October's bright blue weather. 



<c 
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The summer vanishes, but soon shall come 
The glad young days of yet another year. 
So do not mourn the passing of a joy. 
But rather wait the coming of a good. 
And know God never takes a gift away 
But he sends other gifts to take its place." 



TURN ON THE LIGHT 

A while ago I visited the Atlantic Cable Company's office at 
Sydney, Cape Breton Island, where many thousands of tele- 
graphic messages pass over the wires and under the sea each day. 
The manager, a telegraph man of thirty years' experience, 
showed us about the place. 

"That's Berlin," he said, listening to the operators; "that's 
London; that's New York. Here is Wheatstone's automatic 
transmitter; there are the Western Union standard quadruples 
(Edison's). We send four messages now upon one wire at the 
same time, and could send almost any number, the difficulty 
being in the adaptation of mechanical contrivances to different 
systems of notation. Here is the automatic repeater; here the 
new method of insulation; here are eleven hundred cells, consti- 
tuting our battery; here are the ends of the cables that start 
from Heart's Content, Newfoundland." 

Thus he went on, making the modern miracle of electric com- 
munication as plain as words could make it to the uninitiated. 

" In one minute we can send a message to London and receive 
an answer," he said, "We could do it in less time; indeed, the 
electric part is done in no time, but, you see, in New York a 
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man's brain-battery must grasp, and his hand must transmit, 
the message; then here in Sydney, another man must repeat it; 
then at Heart's Content, Newfoundland, a third man takes and 
gives it; then it is repeated at Valencia Bay, Ireland, and then in 
London. But for these repetitions the question and answer 
would be exchanged across five thousand miles in practically no 
time at all — far more rapidly than human lips could utter the 
words." 

Looking around upon the army of young men who were keep- 
ing up this fusillade by which distance is demolished, we asked : 
" Do you employ moderate drinkers here? " 

Swiftly came the answer: "Not at all; we must have the 
brain at its clearest, the hand at its best. We can't afford to 
have young men that drink." 

He went on to say that he believed the temperance workers 
could hardly overestimate the value to the total abstinence 
cause of the multiplying modern inventions that put such 
splendid premium upon teetotalism. 

He was right; the sure, slow lift of civilization's tidal wave is 
with us. Ten thousand forces are perpetually at work to move 
forward the white car of temperance reform. We who give our 
whole lives to the movement are hardly more than the weather 
vane that shows which way the breeze is blowing. 

Let us, therefore, rejoice and take courage; every invention, 
every intricate machine, every swift-moving engine hastens the 
dominance of Him upon whose shoulder shall yet be a govern- 
ment " into which shall enter nothing that defileth." 

— WiLLARD. 

Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit? There is more 
hope of a fool than of him, — Old Testament 
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THE TWO GLASSES 

There set two glasses filled to the brim 

On a rich man's table, rim to rim; 

One was ruddy and red as blood. 

And one was as clear as the Crystal flood. 

Said the glass of wine to the paler brother : 

** Let us tell the tales of the past to each other ; 

I can tell of banquet and revel and mirth, 

Where the proudest and grandest souls on earth 

Fell under my touch as though struck by blight; 

For I was a king, and I ruled in might; 

From the heads of kings, I have torn the crown. 

From the height of fame I have hurled men down, 

I have blasted many an honored name; 

I have taken virtue and given shame; 

I have made the arm of the driver fail. 

And sent the train from the iron rail ; 

I have made good ships go down at sea, 

And the shrieks of the lost were sweet to me ; 

For they said, * Behold, how great you be ! 

Fame,^ strength, wealth, genius before you fall. 

And your might and power are over all.' 

Ho ! Ho ! pale brother, ' ' laughed the wine, 
" Can you boast of deeds as great as mine? " 



Said the water-glass : "I cannot boast 
Of a king dethroned, or a murdered host ; 
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But I can tell of a heart once sad, 

« 

By my crystal drops made light and glad; 

Of thirsts I've quenched, and brows I've laved; 

Of hands I have cooled, and souls I have saved, 

I have slept in the sunshine and dropped from the sky 

And everywhere gladdened the landscape and eye; 

I have eased the hot forehead of fever aud pain,. 

I have made the parched meadows grow fertile with grain; 

I can tell of the powerful wheel of the mill. 

That ground out the flour and turned at my will; 

I can tell of manhood debased by you. 

That I have lifted and crowned anew. 

I cheer, I help, I strengthen and aid ; 

I gladden the heart of man and maid ; 

I set the chained wine-captive free. 

And all are better for knowing me." 

These are the tales they told each other. 
The glass of wine and its paler brother, 
As they sat together, filled to the brim. 
On the rich man's table, rim to rim. 



— ^Wilcox. 



WATER 



Sweet, beautiful water! — brewed in the running brook, ths 
rippling fountain, and the laughing rill — in the limpid cascade, 
as it joyfully leaps down the side-of the mountain. Brewed in 
yonder mountain tip, whose granite peaks glitter like gold bathed 
in the morning sun — brewed in the sparkling dewdrop; sweet, 
beautiful water! brewed in the crested wave of the ocean deeps. 
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driven by the storm, breathing its terrible anthem to the God of 
the Sea — brewed in the fleecy foam, and the whitened spray as 
it hangs like a speck over the distant cataract — brewed in the 
clouds of heaven: sweet, beautiful water! As it sings in the 
rain showers and dances in the hail storm as it comes sweeping 
down in feathery flakes, clothing the earth in a spotless mantle 
of white — always beautiful! Distilled in the golden tissues 
that paint the western sky at the setting of the sun, and the 
silvery tissues that veil the midnight moon — sweet, health- 
giving, beautiful water! Distilled in the rainbow of promise, 
whose warp is the rainbow of earth, and whose woof is the sun- 
beam of heaven — sweet, beautiful water ! 

— GOUGH. 

STRONGHEART 

Strongheart was the son of an Indian chief. He was manly, 
intelligent and able, and his natural gifts had been increased by 
attendance upon a white school. Now he is home again in the 
land of the Ojibways, discontented with the Indian life because 
he is so anxious for further education. This desire is heightened 
by the presence at his camp out on a hunting expedition of some 
Eastern students. They have in vain tried to persuade his father, 
old Kiwetin, to send him the next fall to Columbia University. 
The old man shakes his head, and afterwards the following con- 
versation takes place. 

You are discontented with our Indian ways," said Kiwetin. 

"I am discontented with them," Strongheart responded. 

" You would like to go back to the whites." 

"Yes, I would" 
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"You ought to be an Indian." 

" I am an Indian. Therefore I cannot go back." 

" But all the time you miss and regret the ways of the whites, 
and because we do not adopt them, you would go back." 
I would like to know more of their way s. " 
Our guests have been inciting you to fresh discontent ! " 
No ! It is enough that I see, I, Soangetaha, son of Kiwetin. 
I do know things of which you are ignorant. I do know that 
your stubborn determination to cling to the old ways will be 
the ruin of the race. Can I stand by and see my race shrivel 
on the face of the earth like weeds in Autumn and not be dis- 
contented?" 

"You can be anxious about your race," said Kiwetin harshly, 
"and still be an Ojibway. I have passed many nights under 
the stars trying to find in my mind the answer to the question, 
what is to become of us? and I have been true to my race. I am 
an Ojibway, and I would have my son be an Ojibway and forget 
the vanity he learned in his days at the white man's school." 

Then said Strongheart, stretching his arms in a comprehensive 
gesture, "This is my land, here are my people, here I must live. 
I am an Ojibway, for such was I born, and nothing can change 
me. What is this you complain of? You yourself are adopting 
certain of the white man's customs. Why? because you know 
certain power of the white man is superior to your power ! What 
makes this power of the whites! Superior physical strength? 
No ! Superior mental gifts ! No ! it is knowledge! They think 
fast. Forty times they circle a subject while the Indian is feel- 
ing the outer edge. We can teach them the secrets of the forest; 
they control us by their knowledge of the secrets of the air, the 
water, the lightning and the sunlight!" 
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The young students are delayed at the lodge by the sprained 
ankle of Dick. Diet is given the best of care and has many in- 
teresting conversations with Kiwetin, and his son, Soangetaha 
or Strongheart. 

Meanwhile some white traders have tried to mercilessly cheat 
the Ojibways in a purchase of land. Taking advantage of their 
ignorance of civilized methods of obtaining latitude and longi- 
tude, and by false alluring promises the bargain is almost sealed, 
when Dick discovers the fraud, and insists on delay. During this 
delay, he and his friends secure the services of a surveyor, who by 
means of his sextant easily proves the fraudulent designs of the 
white men. This incident so impresses Kiwetin with the use- 
fulness and desirability of the white man's education, that the 
result is the extract from the following letter of Dick to a friend 
in the east: 

All that has gone before is overshadowed by the fact that 
Strongheart is going to Columbia! Doesn't it take your breath 
away.^ It does mine, and I hardly know how to describe the 
way it has come to pass. It is clear the Chief has been mulling 
over the thing for some time, that he has discussed it with Black 
Eagle, and probably with other old men. Nevertheless no one 
was more surprised than Strongheart. Well, last night about 
dark we were all in the wigwam, when in came Kiwetin and 
Black Eagle. Of course naturally the conversation turned to the 
rascally traders, when I got much more share of the glory than I 
deserved. 

"Yes, it was all Dick," said Kiwetin, calmly ignoring my dis- 
sent "and Dick couldn't have done it unless he had knowledge 
of that latitude and longitude business. We Indians must not 
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overlook it. More and more every year we have to deal with 
the white man, and we must be protected by knowledge. The 
Indian must learn to take care of himself. So we have changed 
our minds. Do you think Soangetaha could learn what is • 
necessary at the school you are going to, Dick? " I was bewil- 
dered with joy, and during all the evening Strongheart never 
said a word, but when Kiwetin and Black Eagle arose he shook 
hands with them both, saying "Migwetch," which is Ojibway 
for "Thank you." Winterton tells me that he went from us to 
his canoe, paddled around the lake for hours, and then ran for 
miles and miles upon the forest trails. I suppose it was his way 
of expressing his joy, and if it had not been for this lame ankle 
I think I would have been tempted to have joined him ! 

— ^F. R.' Burton. 

FALL OF THE INDIAN HEROES 



" They come ! they come ! the pale-faces come ! 
The chieftain shouted where he stood 
Sharp watching at the margin wood. 
And gave the war-whoop's treble yell, 
That like a knell on fair hearts fell 
Far watching from their rocky home. 

No nodding plumes or banners fair 
Unfurled or fretted in the air ; 
No screaming fife or rolling drum 
Did challenge brave of soul to come: 
But, silent, sinew-bows were strung. 
And, sudden, heavy quivers hung. 



» 
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And, swiftly, to the battle sprung 
Tall painted braves with tufted hfiir. 
Like death-black banners in the air. 



And long they fought, and firm and well. 

And silent fought, and silent fell. 

Save when they gave the fearful yell 

Of death, defiance, or of hate. 

But what were feathered flints to fate? 

And what were yells to seething lead? 

And what the few and feeble feet 

To troops that came with martial tread» 

And stood by wood and hill and stream 

As thick as people in a street. 

As strange as spirits in a dream? 



From pine and poplar, here and there, 

A cloud, a flash, a crash, a thud, 

A warrior's garments rolled in blood, 

A yell that rent the mountain air 

Of fierce defiance and despair. 

Did tell who fell, and when and where. 

Then tighter drew the coils around. 

And closer grew the battle-ground. 

And fewer feathered arrows fell. 

And fainter grew the battle yell. 

Until upon the hill was heard 

The short, sharp whistle of the bird. 
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The calm, that cometh after all, 

Looked sweetly down at shut of day. 

Where friend and foe commingled lay 

Like leaves of forest as they fall. 

Afar and sombre mountains frowned. 

Here tall pines wheeled their shadows round 

Like long, slim fingers of a hand 

That sadly pointed out the dead. 

Like some broad shield high overhead 

The great white moon led on and on. 

As leading to the Better Land. 

You might have heard the cricket's trill. 

Or night-birds calling from the hiU, 

The place was so profoundly stiD. 



The mighty chief at last was down. 
The broken breast of brass and pride ! 
The hair all dust, the brow a-f rown. 
And proud mute lips compressed in hate 
To foes, yet all content with fate; 
While, circled round him thick, the foe 
Had folded hands in dust, and died. 
His tomahawk lay at his side. 
All blood, beside his broken bow. 
One arm stretched out as over-bold. 
One hand half -doubled hid in dust. 
And clutched the earth, as if to hold 
His hunting-grounds still in his trust. 
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Here tall grass bowed its tasselled head 
In dewy tears above the dead, 
And there they lay in crooked fern, 
That waved and wept above by turn; 
And farther on, by sombre trees, 
They lay, wild heroes of wildest deeds, 
In shrouds alone of weeping weeds. 
Bound in a never-to-be-broken peace. 

— Emily Huntington Miller. 

ST. PETER'S • 

We enter between the points of the great extended arms, as 
it were, of St. Peter's, -*- the central point, the church of the 
head of the Roman church, the wonder of architecture upon 
which untold sums of gold and three centuries of labor have been 
lavished. 

We pause just inside the grand piazza, or great open space in 
front of the huge edifice, to try to get a proper idea of its vastness 
which is almost impossible in a first visit. On each side of us 
extend from the church those well-known great semicircular 
porticos, or pavilions, so familiar to everyone who has ever seen 
a picture of the building. We descended from our carriages, and 
the longer we gazed upon the great work the more its grandeur 
and beauty grew upon us. 

The great porticos, which at first sight seem a low row of pillars 
inclosing the area, you discover are supported by pillars sixty- 
four feet high and twenty feet apart, there being two hundred 
and eighty-four of these pillars, and each portico being fifty-five 
feet wide. The top of these grand pavilions is crowned with an 
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army of saints, for one hundred and sixty-two figures, each 
twelve feet in height, look down upon the spectator, and the 
widest breadth between these two great encircling arms of the 
church is five hundred and eighty-seven feet. 

In the centre of the great enclosure rises the tall red granite 
obelisk that formerly stood in the circus of Nero, where it was 
placed by the emperor Caligula. It was the only obelisk in old 
Rome that was never thrown down. Its removal to its present 
place was considereo little less than a miracle, as the difficulties 
in raising it from its old pedestal and conveying it without injury 
to this spot seemed almost insurmountable. 

But let us turn our attention to St. Peter's. Like most visitors 
who have advanced thus far into the square, I was disappointed 
by having the noble proportions of the huge dome cut oflF by the 
great f agade of the building, which is three hundred and fifty- 
seven feet long and one hundred and forty-four feet in height. 
Above this is a balustrade with the statues of Christ and the 
Apostles, apparently of life size, but which are actually eighteen 
feet in height. After ascending the broad flight of marble steps, 
we find ourselves in the vestibule, which is a grand structure in 
itself. 

It is not without a qpickened beat of the heart that we step 
within the wondrous temple into an atmosphere that is ever its 
own, and into the midst of a wilderness of wondrous architecture 
that is fairly bewildering. 

From a glance at the polished marble pavement under foot, 
the eye at once glides away along the great central nave, a sur- 
passingly grand vista. On each side, massive Corinthian pillars 
rise, pilasters crowned with elegant capitals, arches leading into 
lofty side chapels, over which are recumbent angels, the great 
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vaulted semicircular roof enriched with sunken panels, orna- 
ments, sculptures, bas-reliefs, and mosaics — a prodigality of 
decoration in every direction. 

But the vastness of the interior is what astonishes the visitor. 
Distant people appear dwarfed to the size of children. You go 
up to the fluting of a pillar and find it to be a niche big enough 
for a life size statue. You approach the infantile cherubs that 
support the shell of holy water near the entrance, and find them 
to be children six feet in height, and begin then to educate the 
eye to the vastness of the scene before you, beautiful in all its 
harmonious proportions. Glancing down at the pavement, we 
find marked the comparative length of St. Peter's with the other 
noted Christian churches. Thus, St. Peter's is six hundred and 
thirteen feet; St. Paul's, London, five hundred and twenty; 
Milan Cathedral, four hundred and forty-three, St. Sophia, three 
hundred and sixty. 

Another interesting record in the marble floor is a round 
slab of porphyry, where emperors stood when crowned by the 
Pope. 

Almost the first walk one takes after the surprise and wonder- 
ment of his eye-sweep of the nave is over is down towards a row 
of faintly glittering lamps, that the visitor sees before him upon 
a circular balcony of marble, and which appear in the distance 
like a wreath of yellow roses. These lamps are in clusters of 
three, are one hundred and twelve in number, and are constantly 
kept burning. They surround the sanctum sanctorum of the 
great church — the tomb of St. Peter. The visitor finds on 
reaching them that the balustrade that holds them is. placed 
above two flights of marble steps that lead down to the door of 
the sepulchre. 
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Beneath the great dome you look up and almost forget that it 
is the work of man's art, or that there should be any desire to 
look up any more than to bend one's gaze upon the sky which 
we know is above. Feet and inches seem to convey but a faint 
idea of the proportions of this grand pile. 

The height from the pavement on which I stood to the top of 
the gorgeously decorated dome, or base of the lantern or little 
cupola that surmounted the dome is nearly twice as high as 
Bunker Hill Monument. The four great pillars that you ob- 
serve support it are over two hundred and fifty feet in circum- 
ference, and the interior of this magnificent globe is one hundred 
and thirty-nine feet in circumference on the inside; and we find 
afterwards that there is another entire cupola outside, as we 
ascend it, and tljat there are commodious stairways and rooms 
between the two domes. So while we stand and calculate that 
two buildings like the Capitol at Washington could be piled one 
on top of the other between where we stand and the top of this 
great temple, we begin to appreciate its vastness. 

As the eye soars up again into this magnificent vault, with its 
recesses, arches, spandrels, and decorations, the gaze is arrested 
by the four medallions of the Evangelists, with their emblems 
that appear where you stand like smoothly executed paintings, 
but which when you climb to them, are mosaics of pieces of 
colored stone big as your thumb, and the figures great staring 
giants. St. Luke, with a hand th^t would answer for a dinner 
table, grasps a pen seven feet in length, and each letter of the 
mosaic inscription that runs round the base of the dome — 
fair sized letters as seen from below — is in reality six feet 
high. 

These figures give a faint idea of the vastness of the proper- 
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tions of St. Peter's, but its architectural management is such 
that all appear to harmonize. 

An attempt to describe St. Peter's in detail will hardly be ex- 
pected from any traveller or writer of ordinary experience. The 
great side chapels which we visit are large enough for ordinary 
churches. On every side the eye encounters rich decorations^ 
mia^rbles, carvings, frescoing, and gilding. 

The Tribune is at the extreme end of the nave beyond the 
dome, and beyond what is known as the choir in cathedrals. 
At the base is a grand altar; at each side upon two great orna- 
mental pedestals stand two mitred figures, one with extended 
hand, the other reading from a book. Behind these are two 
others whose extended right and left hands apparently hold 
or point to a large ornamental casket between and above their 
heads, in which you are told is inclosed the identical chair in 
which St. Peter and many of his successors sat when officiating 
as head of the church. Above this two cherubs support the in- 
evitable tiara and keys, and above them is a glory of numerous 
angels and rays of golden light j the dove forming the centre and 
the surroundings being rich in gilding and frescoing. 

St. Peter's should not be visited hurriedly or with a large party 
who will rudely disturb the hushed reverence which its grandeur 
and beauty impose upon you as you stand beneath its marvellous 
dome, feel dwarfed by the side of its huge pillars, and note the 
comparative silence which seems to pervade the interior, no 
matter how many be present. 

A quiet leisurely saunter with time to spare, and a revisiting 
again and again is necessary to enable the mind fully to grasp 
and properly appreciate its grandeur as a great architectural 
wonder. —Curtis Guild, 
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THE PRODIGAL SON 

A certain man had two sons : 

And the younger of them said to his father, "Father, give me 
the portion of goods that falleth to me." And he divided unto 
them his Uving. 

And not many days after the younger son gathered all to- 
gether and took his journey into a far country, and there 
wasted his substance with riotous living. 

And when he had spent all, there arose a mighty famine in 
that land; and he began to be in want. 

And he went ai;id joined himself to a citizen of that country; 
and he sent him into his fields to feed swine. 

And he would fain have filled his belly with the husks that the 
swine did eat : and no man gave unto him. 

And when he came to himself, he said, " How many, hired ser- 
vants of my father's have bread enough and to spare, and I 
perish with hunger ! 

"I will rise and go to my father, and say imto him. Father, I 
have sinned against heaven, and before thee, 

"And am no more worthy to be called thy son: makemeasone 
of thy hired servants. ' ' 

And he arose, and came unto his father. But when he was 
yet a great way off, his father saw him, and had compassion, and 
ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed him. 

And the son said unto him. "Father, I have sinned against 
heaven and in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be called thy 
son." 

But the father said to his servants, "Bring forth the best robe, 
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and put it on hitn; and put a ring on his hand, and shoes on his 
feet: 

"And bring hither the fatted calf, and kill it; and let us eat, 
and be merry: 

"For this my son was dead, and is alive again; he was lost, and 
is found. ' ' And they began to be merry. 

Now his eldest son was in the field : and as he came and drew 
nigh to the house, he heard music and dancing. 

And he called one of the servants, and asked what these things 
meant. 

And he said unto him, "Thy brother is come; and thy father 
hath killed the fatted calf, because he hath received him safe 
and sound." 

And he was angry, and would not go in: therefore came his 
father out, and entreated him. 

And he answering said to his father, "Lo, these many years 
do I serve thee, neither transgressed I at any time thy command- 
ment; and yet thou never gavest me a kid, that I might make 
merry with my friends: 

"But as soon as this thy son was come, which hath devoured 
thy living with harlots, thou hast killed for him the fatted calf." 

And he said unto him, "Son, thou art ever with me, and all 
that I have is thine. 

"It was meet that we should make merry, and be glad : for 
this thy- brother was dead, and is alive again; and was lost, and 
is found." 

• 

No man can produce great things who is not thoroughly 
sincere in dealing with himself. 

—Low^hU 
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THE HAPPIEST HEART 

Who drives the horses of the sun 
Shall lord it but a day ; 
Better the lowly deed were done, 
And kept the humble way. 

The rusts will find the sword of f ame. 
The dust will hide the crown ; 
Ay, none shall nail so high his name 
Time will not tear it down. 

The happiest heart that ever beat 

Was in some quiet breast 

That found the common daylight sweet. 

And left to Heaven the rest. 

— ^J. V. Cheney. 

THE PINE TREE 

The tremendous unity of the pine absorbs and molds the Bfe 
of a race. The pine shadows rest upon a nation. The northern 
peoples, century after century, lived under one or other of the 
two great powers of the pine and the s^a, both infinite. They 
dwelt amidst the forests as they wandered on the waves, and saw 
no end nor any other horizon. Still the dark, green trees, or the 
dark, green waters, jagged the dawn with their fringe or their 
foam. And whatever elements of imagination, or of warrior 
strength, or of domestic justice, were brought down by the Nor- 
wegian or the God against the dissoluteness or degradation ,of 
the south of Europe, were taught them under the green roofs 
and wild penetralia of the pine. — ^Ruskin, 
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THE SKYLARK 

Hail to thee, blithe spirit — 

Bird thou never wert — 
That from heaven, or near it, 

Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art! 

Higher still, and higher, 

From the earth thou springest. 
Like a clOud of fire : 

The blue deep thou wingest, * 
And, singing still, dost soar, and soaring, ever iiingest. 

In the golden lightning 

Of the sunken sun. 
O'er which clouds are brightening, 

Thou dost float and run. 
Like an embodied joy whose race is just begun. 

The pale purple even 

Melts around thy flight; 
Like a star of heaven 

In the broad daylight^ 
Thou art unseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight. ' 

All the earth and air 

With thy voice is loud. 
As when night is bare. 

From one lonely cloud 
And moon rains out her beams, and heaven is overflowed. 
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What thou art, we know not; 

What is most like thee? 
From rainbow-clouds there flow not 

Drops so bright to see. 
As from thy presence showers, a rain of melody. 

Like a poet hidden 

In the light of thought, 
Singing hymns unbidden. 

Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not. 

Chorus hymeneal. 

Or triumphal chant. 
Matched with thine, would be all 

But an empty vaunt — \ 

A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. ^ 

What objects are the fountains 

Of thy happy strain .^^ 
What fields, or waves, or mountains.'^ 

What shapes of sky or plain? 
What love of thine own kind ? What ignorance of pain ? 

We look before and after. 

And pine for what is not 
Our sincerest laughter 

With some pain is fraught ; 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought 
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Yet if we could scorn 

Hate and pride and f ear. 
If we were things born 

Not to shed a tear, 
I know not how thy joy we ever should come near. 

Better than all measures 

Of delightful sound. 
Better than all treasures 

That in books are found. 
Thy skill to poet were, thy scorner of the ground ! 

Teach me half the gladness 

That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 

From my lips would flow. 
The world should listen then, as I am listening now. 

— Sheixet. 

DAYBREAK 

A wind came up out of the sea. 

And said, " O mists, make room for me.'* 

It hailed the ships, and cried, " Sail on. 
Ye mariners, the night is gone. ' ' 

And hurried landward far away. 
Crying, "Awake! it is the day." 

It said unto the forest, " Shout ! 
Hang all your leafy banners out ! " 
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It touched the wood-bird's folded wing, 
And said, "O bird, awake and sing." 

And o'er the farms, " O chanticleer. 
Your clarion blow, the day is near." 

It whispered to the fields of corn, 
" Bow down, and hail the coming morn." 

It shouted through the belfry-tower, 
"Awake, O bell! proclaim the hour." 

It crossed the churchyard with a sigh, 

And said, " Not yet ! in quiet lie." 

— Longfellow. 

FROM THE LIFE OF JACOB RIIS 

Up the railroad track I went, and at night hired out to a truck- 
farmer, with the freedom of his hay-mow for my sleeping quar- 
ters. But when I had hoed cucumbers three days in a scorching 
sun, till my back ached as if it were going to break, and the 
farmer guessed that he would call it square for three shillings, I 
went farther. A man is not necessarily a phUanthropist, it 
seems, because he tills the soil. I did not hire out again, I did 
odd jobs to earn my meals, and slept in the fields all night, till 
turning over in my mind how to get across the sea. An incident 
of those wanderings come to mind while I'm writing. They 
were carting in hay and when night came on, somewhere about 
Mt. Vernon, I gathered an armful of wisps that had fallen from 
the loads, and made a bed for myself in a wagon-shed by the 
road side. In the middle of the night I was awakened by a loud 
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outcry. It was the lamp of a carriage that had been driven in- 
to the shed. I was lying between the horses' feet unhurt. A 
gentleman sprang from the carriage, more frightened than I, 
and bent over me. When he found that I had suffered no injury 
he put his hand in his pocket, and held out a silver quarter. 

" Go," he said, " and drink it up." 

"Drink it up yourself!" I shouted angrily. "What do you 
take me for.'^" They were rather high heroics, seeing where I 
was, but he saw nothing to laugh at. He looked earnestly at me 
foramoment,thenheldouthis hand and shook my hand heartily. 
"I believe you," he said; "yet you need it, or you would not 
sleep here. Now will you not take it from me?" And I took 
the money. The next day it rained and the next day after that 
I footed it back to the city, still on my vain quest. A quarter 
is not a great capital to subsist on in New York when one is not 
a beggar and has no friends. Two days of it drove me out again 
to find at least the food to keep me alive; but in these two days 
I met the man who, long years after, was to be my honored chief, 
Charles C. Dana, the editor of the Sun. There had been an item 
in the Sun about a volunteer regiment being fitted out for France. 
I went up to the oflSce, and was admitted to Mr. Dana's presence. 
I fancy I must have appealed to his sense of the ludicrous dressed 
in top-boots and a linen duster much the worse for wear, and de- 
manding to set out to fight. He knew nothing about recruiting. 
Was I French? No, Danish ; it had been in his paper about the 
regiment. He smiled a little at my faith, and said editors some- 
times did not know about everything that was in the papers. I 
turned to go, grievously disappointed, but he called me back. 

"Have you," he said, looking searchingly at me, "have you 
had your breakfast ? " 
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No, God knows that I had not; neither that day nor many 
days before. That was one of the things I had at last learned to 
consider among superfluities of an effete civilization. I suppose 
I had no need of telling it to him, for it was plain to read in my 
face. He put his hand in his pocket and pulled out a dollar. 

"There," he said, "go and get your breakfast; and better give 
up the war." 

Give up the war! and for a breakfast. I spurned the dollar 
hotly. 

"I came here to enlist, not to beg money for my breakfast," I 
said, and strode out of the office, my head in the air but my 
stomach crying out miserably in rebellion against my pride. I 
revenged myself upon itbyleavingmy toprboots with the "uncle** 
who was my only friend and relative here, and filling my stomach 
upon the proceeds. I had one good dinner anyhow, for when 
I got through there was only twenty-five cents left of the dollar 
I borrowed upon my last article of. "dress." That I paid for a 
ticket to Perth Amboy, near which place I found work in Pfeif- 
fer*s clay-bank. 

FORBEARANCE 

Hast thou named all the birds without a gun? 

Loved the wood rose, and left it on its stalk? 

At rich men's tables eaten bread and pulse? 

Unarmed, faced danger with a heart of trust? 

And loved so well a high behavior. 

In man or maid, that thou from speech refrained. 

Nobility more noble to repay ? 

O, be my friend, and teach me to be thine ! 

— Emerson. 
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THE FmST BOSTON THANKSGIVING 

" Praise ye the Lord ! " The psalm to-day 
That rises on our ears 
Rolls from the hills of Boston Bay 

Through five times fifty years — 
When Winthrop's fleet from Yarmouth crept 

Out to the open main, 
And through the widening waters swept 
In April sun and rain, 

** Pray to the Lord with fervent lips," 
The leader shouted, "pray," 
And prayer arose from all the ships* 
As f adeth Yarmouth Bay. 



They passed the Scilly Isles that day. 

And May days came, and June 
And thrice upon the ocean lay 

The full orb of the moon. 
And as that day, on Yarmouth Bay, 

Ere England sunk from view. 
While yet the rippling Solent lay 
In April skies of blue, 

" Pray to the Lord with fervent lips,' 
Each morn was shouted, " pray," 
And prayer arose from all the ships. 
As first in Yarmouth Bay. 
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Blew warm the breeze o'er Western seas. 

Through May time moms and June, 
Till hailed these souls the Isles of Shoals, 

Low, 'neath the summer moon; 
And as Cape Ann arose to view. 

And Norman's Woe they passed, 
And wood-doves came the white mist through 
And circled round each mast. 

" Pray to the Lord with fervent lips," 
Then called the leader, " pray," 
And prayer arose from all the ships. 
As first in Yarmouth Bay. 

The white wings folded, anchors down. 

The sea-worn fleet in line ; 
Fair rose the hills where Boston town 

Should rise from clouds of pine ; 
Fair was the harbor, summit-walled. 

And placid lay the sea. 
' Praise ye the I^ord," spake he, 

" Give thanks to God with fervent lips. 
Give thanks to God to-day." 
The anthem rose from all the ships. 
Safe moored in Boston Bay. 

That psalm our fathers sung we sing. 

That psalm of peace and wars. 
While o'er our heads unfold its wing. 

The flag of forty stars; 
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And while the nation finds a tongue 

For nobler gifts to pray, 
'Twill ever sing the song they sang 
That first Thanksgiving Day. 

" Praise ye the Lord with fervent lips. 
Praise ye the Lord to-day," 
So rose the song from all the ships. 
Safe moored in Boston Bay. 

, Ho ! vanished ships from Yarmouth's tide. 
Ho ! ships of Boston Bay, 
Your prayers have crossed the centuries wide 
To this Thanksgiving Day ! 

We pray to God with fervent lips 
We praise the Lord to-day, 
. As prayers arose from Yarmouth ships. 
But psalms from Boston Bay. 

— BUTTERWORTH. 

INTERESTING OLD LONDON STREETS 

The sights and wonders of London, as they are called, are 
pretty thoroughly known to everybody who reads, — the Tower, 
Westminster Abbey, St. Paul's, Houses of Parliament, British 
Museum, Galleries, and places of amusement. But besides all 
this the city itself is a wonder; scarce a street but has its history, 
like an ancient city. Hunt up its record, and you find that old 
authors whom you have read with delight lived in it, monarchs 
had ridden through it, tyrants had been killed in it, or battles 
fought through it; or that its very name is linked with the his- 
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toric records of hundreds of years ago; or has been so gilded with 
interest by the novelist that it is almost the realization of a dream 
to walk over the very ground and among the very scenes that 
your imagination has so often pictured and populated. 

I found myself one pleasant day, — they do now and then 
have pleasant days in London, notwithstanding all the talk 
about rain and fogs, and Englishmen always carrying umbrellas, 
— I found myself sauntering down the Strand, looking in at the 
shop windows, and approaching Temple Bar. 

The Strand ! I often used to wonder why they called it so, 
and supposed, and correctly, the reason to be that it was the 
strand on the river's bank, as it really was in ancient times; but 
the street which even until the titne of Henry VIII was a grass- 
grown way is now a broad thoroughfare, of course changed in all 
save name, and separated from the river by houses and streets 
that were once green banks of the river, or the gardens that ex* 
tended to the river banks and belonged to those who dwelt here 
in pleasant view of the rolling Thames. Now it is a broad ave- 
nue, known as the thoroughfare that connects "the City" with 
what was once Westminster, and all that remains of the resi- 
dences of the ancient nobility who used to live in this once charm- 
ing location on the river bank, are the names of the streets that 
are called after the estates they were laid out over. 

Thus we have Northumberland street, Villiers street, Buck- 
ingham, Salisbury, Essex, and jothers of names familiar in Eng- 
lish history. I turned down one little coal smoke smelling street 
of monotonous English regularity, called Craven street, to read 
on a slab inserted in front of one of the " lodgings-to-let 7 looking 
houses, that Benjamin Franklin, the American philosopher, 
resided there during his stay in London; passed Wellington street 
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very appropriately leading to Waterioo Bridge, then the elegant 
St. Mary-le-Grand Church, and then St. Clement's-Danes 
Church, where a son of old Canute is buried, and at last arrived 
at the ancient barrier between Westminster and London, — an 
ugly, unsightly barrier, too, even if it was designed by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. 

Old Temple Bar, a clumsy structure, which ever and anon 
there is a stir about, and dark hints that it shall be taken down, 
for it is a bar indeed to the enormous tide of travel that surges 
about and around it where the Strand debouches into Fleet 
street. Through its narrow archeg the whole tide of travel must 
be compressed, and, clumsy old barrier as it is, it is one of the 
antiquities that we Americans all like to look upon, associated 
as its name is in our minds with many events in the most inter- 
esting portion of England's history. But its days are numbered, 
and although Englishmen wiU preserve it as long as possible, it 
has been declared unsafe, and it will probably be razed to the 
earth ere these lines reach the reader's eye. 

Through Temple Bar and you are in " the City," and you need 
not go a dozen paces for historic points or for old landmarks that 
are fraught with interest to the historian, the antiquary, and the 
scholar. A gossipy investigating saunter in this vicinity with a 
London friend well read up on the diflFerent points of interest, or, 
perhaps still better, alone or with a friend who only knows of 
them as you yourself do, by historic account, and the searching 
of them out yourselves, has quite the charm of antiquarian re- 
search and discovery. 

I remember I had brushed up my recollection of old London, 
and fortified it somewhat by digging into a friend's hbrary for 
some hours, so that, on passing through Temple Bar, I at once 
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began to recall the celebrated dwellers in Fleet street that figure 
in the biographies of English writers, and the actors and authors 
that are identified with English history itself. All around here 
you may find the names of streets, remains of celebrated resorts 
that you have read and reread of in the writings of the oldest 
and the wisest of England's authors. The quaint antiquities of 
old London are on every side. Through the Bar I went on my 
first stroll, but got no farther than a street on the left, where the 
well known name "Chancery Lane" arrested me as if by com- 
mand. 

Halting on the corner, while omnibuses and drays roared 
past, and standing oblivious to drivers of Hansom cabs, who 
drove close to the curb in expectation of a customer, I began to 
think of poor Miss Elite, in Dickens's story of "Bleak House," 
especially as a little bent old woman, bag on arm, shambled 
along directly up the street as if to show the way. Ah! now I 
remember. It was "on the eastern borders of Chancery Lane, 
that is to say, in Cook's court, Cursitor street, Mr. Snagsby, 
law stationer, pursues his lawful calling," — according to the 
"Bleak House," — andlwondered if therewas a Cursitor street, 
or a Cook's court, where Mr. Snagsby kept his stationer's store, 
and Krook his rag-and-bottle warehouse, that looked as if it 
were a place where "everything was bought and nothing ever 
sold." 

A penny to a street boy quickly solved the mystery, so far as 
the streets were concerned; fori was piloted up through Chancery 
Lane — occupied chiefly by lawyers' chambers, and with dozens 
of law stationer's shops where blank forms, pencils, pens, sealing 
wax, law lists, inkstands, and bunches of quillS| with the old- 
fashioned binding of cord about them, and cutlery, and all that 
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sort of thing, were sold, — into Cursitor street of somewhat 
similar character; and out of that ran Took's (not Cook's) court. 

I got out into Chancery Lane again, and met English-looking 
lawyers with gray side whiskers, respectable black suits, gaiters 
and fob chains with big seals; one was getting into a trim looking 
brougham and giving the driver who was dressed in livery some 
directions; and the other was glancing at his watch, and telling 
a Hansom cab driver he had just called that he had just time 
to catch a train. Then there were the unmistakable lawyers* 
clerks, and lawyers' boys, besides the stream that had other 
business,^ and took the cut through Chancery Lane to get from 
Holborn to the Strand. 

Here in Chancery Lane is the entrance to the law building 
known as Lincoln's Inn, a fine old gateway adorned with coats- 
of-arms in antique carving. We might look in at the garden and 
over Lincoln's Inn Fields, and while wandering round among 
this dreamy old pile, wonder where Sir Thomas Moore used to 
live, or Coke, the great lawyer, and Pitt, Canning, and Bishop 
Heber. They point to the wall next to Chancery Lane, and tell 
you that Ben Jonson worked there as a bricklayer, and actually 
laid part of it before his wit and brightness were discovered. 

All around here, within a few rods of the corner of Chancery 
Lane and Fleet street, every street and alley is celebrated. 
Sam Johnson, Ben Jonson, Goldsmith, Cowley, Michael Dray- 
ton, Shenstone the poet, and a host of others, have made it classic 
ground. Here is Fetter Lane, the next street to Chancery Lane, 
that runs to Holborn, and where Dryden used to live; and here 
is the house which is pointed out to you; and Dr. Johnson is also 
said to have lived in this lane. Indeed, all the streets in this vi- 
cinity seem to have some reminiscence of the great lexicographer. 
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so much so that, one dreamy summer's day, when I was prying 
around in some of the quiet, clean, enclosed courts, surrounded 
by quaintly furbished-up old buildings, whose rooms were law- 
yers' offices, it seemed as though the huge bulk of the old fellow 
might very naturally shamble across the pave in his cocked hat 
and knee breeches, as he had done when living. 

— Curtis Guild. 

LINCOLN'S LETTER TO SECRETARY STANTON 

My Dear Sir: 

A poor widow, by the name of Baird, has a son in the army 
that for some oflFence had been sentenced to serve a long time 
without pay, or at most with very little pay. I do not like 
punishment of withholding pay; it falls so very hard upon poor 
famili^. After he had been serving in this way for several 
months, at the tearful appeal of the poor mother, I made a di- 
rection that he be allowed to enlist for a new term, on the same 
conditions as others. She now comes and says she cannot get 
it acted upon. Please do it. 

I am, ever yours, 

— Abraham Lincoln. 



A CHIMNEY FIRE 

I built a chimney for a comrade old, 
I did the service not for hope or hire. 

And then I traveled on in winter's cold; 
Yet all the day / glowed before the fire. 
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THE SCHOOL ALMANAC 

NoVEBfBEB 

No sun — no moon! 

No mom — no noon ! 

No dawn — no dusk — no proper time of day 

No sky — no earthly view — 

No distance looking hue — 
No warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful ease. 

No comfortable feel in any member — i 
No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees. 

No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no birds, 

November! 



For the sweet sleep which comes with night. 
For the returning morning's light. 
For the bright sun that shines on high. 
For the stars gUttering in the sky — 
For these, and everything we see, 
Lord ! our hearts we lift to Thee — 
For everything give thanks ! 

A PURE HEART 

My good blade carves the casques of men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure. 
My strength is as the strength of ten. 
Because my heart is pure. 
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THE UNION 

When my eyes shall be turned to behold for the last time the 
sun in the heaven, may I not see him shining on the broken and 
dishonored fragments of a once glorious Union, on States dis- 
severed, discordant, belligerent, on a land rent with civil feuds 
or drenched, it may b^, in fraternal blood ! Let their last feeble 
and lingering glance rather behold the gorgeous ensign of the 
Republic, now known and honored throughout the land, still 
high advanced, its arms and trophies streaming in their original 
lustre, not a stripe erased or polluted, nor a single star obscured, 
bearing for its motto no such miserable interrogatory as "What 
is all this worth? " nor those other words of delusion and folly, 
"Liberty first and Union afterwards," but everywhere spread 
all over in characters of living light, blazing on all its ample folds 
as they float oyer the sea and over the land, and in every wind 
under the whole heavens, that other sentiment, dear to every 
true American heart, — "Liberty and Union, now and forever, 
one and inseparable!" . — ^T^'ebster. 

The books which help us most are those which make us think 
the most. 

What I have kept I have lost; what I gave away I have. 

I PASS THIS WAY 

I expect to pass through this life but once. If, therefore, there 
is any kindness I can show, or any good I can do to any fellow- 
being, let me do it now, let me not defer it, for I shall not pass 
this way again. — Hegeman. 
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A LETTER FROM JOHN JAY TO BENJAMIN 

FRANKLIN 

Passy, 11 Sept., 1783. 
B. Franklin, Sib : 

I have been favored with your letter yesterday and will answer 
it explicitly. I have no reason whatever to believe that you 
were averse to our obtaining the full extent of boundary and 
fishery secured to us by treaty. Your conduct respecting them 
throughout the negotiation indicated a strong, a steady attach- 
ment to both those objects, and in my opinion, promoted the 
attainment of them. I remember that in a conversation, which 
M. de Rayneval, first Secretary of Count deVergennes, had with 
you and me, in the summer of 1782, you contended to our full 
right to the fishery. 

On the contrary, we wer^ unanimous and united in adhering 
to and insisting on them. Nor did I perceive the least disposi- 
tion in either of us to recede from our claims, or be satisfied with 
less than we obtained. I have the honor to be, with great re- 
spect and esteem, 

— John Jay. 

A LIFE LESSON 

There ! little girl, don't cry ! 

They have broken your doll, I know; 

And your tea-set blue. 

And your play-house, too. 
Are things of the long ago; 

But childish troubles will soon pass by. 
There ! little girl, don't cry ! 
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There ! little girl, don't cry ! 

They have broken your slate, I know; 

And the glad, wild ways 

Of your school-girl days 
Are things of the long ago; 

But life and love will soon come by. 

There ! little girl, don't cry ! 

There ! little girl, don't cry ! 

They have broken your heart, I know; 

And the rainbow gleams 

Of your youthful dreams 
Are things of the.long ago ; 

But Heaven holds all for which you sigh. 
There ! little girl, don't cry ! 

DISCIPLINE 

A block of marble caught the glance 

Of Buonarotti's eyes. 
Which brightened in their solemn deeps/ 

Like meteor-lighted skies. 
And one who stood beside him listened. 

Smiling as he heard; 
For " I will make an angel of it," 

Was the sculptor's word. 

And mallet soon and chisel sharp 

The stubborn block assailed. 
And blow by blow, and bang by bang. 

The prisoner unveiled. 
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A brow was lifted, high and pure; 

The waking eyes outshone; 
And jas the master sharply wrought, 

A smile broke through the stone ! 

Beneath the chisel's edge the hair 

Escaped in floating rings ; 
And, plume by plume, was slowly freed 

The sweep of half-furled wings. 
The stately bust and graceful limbs 

Their marble fetters shed. 
And where the shapeless block had been» 

An angel stood instead! 

O blows that smite ! O hurts that pierce 

This shrinking heart of mine ! 
What are ye but the master's tools. 

Forming a work divine ? 
O hope that crumbles at my feet! 

O joy that mocks and flies ! 
What are ye but the clogs that bind 

My spirit from the skies ! 

Sculptor of souls ! I lift to Thee 

Encumbered heart and hands ; 
Spare not the chisel, set me f r^e. 

However dear the bands. 
How blest, if all these seeming ills. 

Which draw my thoughts to Thee, 
Should only prove that Thou wilt make 

An angel out of me ! 
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THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER 

The son of a Revolutionary soldier, Francis Scott Key was 
bom August 9, 1780, and died in Baltimore, January 11, 1843. 
His life of nearly sixty-three years was an unbroken idol, of tran- 
quil happiness; amid congenial scenes; among kindred people; 
blessed by wedded love and many children, and accompanied 
by the successful pursuit of the learned profession he had chosen 
for himself. Yet it was reserved for this constant and modest 
gentleman to leave behind a priceless legacy to his countrymen 
and to identify his name for all time with his country's flag. 

"The Star-Spangled Banner'* owed very little to chance. It 
was the emanation of a patriotic fervor as sincere and natural as 
it was simple and noble. It sprang from one of those glorious 
inspirations which, coming to an author unbidden, seizes at once 
upon the hearts and minds of men. The occasion seems to have 
been created for the very purpose. The man and the hour were 
met and the song came; and truly was song never yet bom amid 
such scenes. We explore the pages of folklore, we read the story 
of popular music in vain to find the like. His song was the 
very child of battle. It was rocked by cannon in the cradle of 
the deep. Its swaddling-clothes were the Stars and Stripes, 
and then its birth proclaimed. Its coming was heralded by shot 
and shell, and from its baptism of fire a nation of freemen clasped 
it to its bosom. It was to be thenceforth and forever freedom's 
" Gloria in Excelsis." 

The circumstances which ushered it into the world, hardly 
less than the words of the poem, are full of patriotic exhilaration. 
It was during the darkest daysof our second warof independence. 
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An English army had invaded and occupied and had burned the 
Capitol of the nation. An English squadron was in undisputed 
possession of Chesapeake Bay. There being nothing of interest 
or value left within the vicinity of Washington to detain them, 
the British were massing their land and naval forces for other 
conquests, and, as their s)iips sailed down the Potomac, Dr. 
William Beanes, a prominent citizen of Maryland, who had been 
arrested at his home in Upper Marlboro, charged with some 
oflFence, real or fancied, was carried off a prisoner. 

It was to secure the liberation of this gentleman, his neighbour 
and friend, that Francis Scott Key obtained leave of the Presi- 
dent to go to the British admiral under a flag of truce. He was 
conveyed by the cartel-boat used for the exchange of prisoners 
and accompanied by the flag officer of the Government. They 
proceeded down the bay from Baltimore and found the British 
fleet at the mouth of the Potomac. 

Mr. Key was courteously received by Admiral Cockrane; but 
he was not encouraged as to the success of his mission until 
letters from the English officers wounded at Bladensburg and 
left in the care of Americans were delivered to the friends on the 
fleet to whom they had been written. These bore such testi- 
mony to the kindness with which they had been treated that it 
was finally agreed that Dr. Beanes should be released; but, as 
an advance upon Baltimore was about to be made, it was re- 
quired that the party of Americans should remain under guard 
on board their own vessel until these operations were concluded. 
Thus it was thac the night of September 14, 1814, Key witnessed 
the bombardment of Fort M'Henry, which his song was to ren- 
der illustrious. 

He did not quit the deck the long night through. With his 
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single companion, the flag oflSeer, he watched every shell from 
the moment it was fired until it fell, "listening with breathless 
interest to hear if an explosion followed." While the cannon- 
ading continued they needed no further assurance that their 
countrymen had not capitulated. "But," I quote the words of 
Chief Justice Taney^ repeating the account given him by Key 
immediately after, "it suddenly ceased some time before day; 
and, as they had no communication with any of the enemy's 
ships, they did not know ^vhether the fort had surrendered, or 
the attack upon it had been abandoned. They paced the deck 
the residue of the night in painful suspense, watching with in- 
tense anxiety for the return of day, and looking every few 
minutes at their watches to see how long they must wait for it; 
and as soon as it dawned aAd before it was light enough to see 
objects at a distance, their glasses were turned to the fort, un- 
certain whether they should see there the Stars and Stripes or 
the flag of the enemy." Blessed vigil ! that its prayers were not 
in vain; glorious vigil! that it gave us "The Star-Spangled 
Banner!" 

The poem tells its own story, never a truer, for every word 
comes direct from a great heroic soul, powder-stained and dipped 
as it were, in sacred blood. 

" O say, can you see by the dawn's early light 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight's last gleaming, 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars through the perilous 

fight, 
O'er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly streaming ! " 

The two that walked the deck of the cartel-boat had waited 
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long. They counted the hours as they watched the course of 
the battle. But a deeper anxiety yet is to possess them. The 
firing had ceased. Ominous silence ! While cannon roared they 
knew that the fort held out. While the sky was lit by mes- 
sengers of death they could not see the national colors flying 
above it. 



" — the rockets' red glare and bombs bursting in air 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there." 

But there comes an end at last to waiting and watching; 
and as the first rays of sun, shoot above the horizon and gild 
the eastern shore, behold the sight that gladdens their eyes 
as, it — 



" — catches the gleam of the morning's first beam. 
In full glory reflected now shines in the stream," 

» 

for there, over the battlements of M'Henry, the Stars and Stripes 
floated defiance to the breeze, while all around evidences multi- 
ply that the attack has failed, that the Americans have success- 
fully resisted it, and that the British are withdrawing their 
forces. For then, and for now, and for all time, come the words 
of the anthem — 

"Oh, thus be it ever, when freedom shall stand 

Between their loved homes and the war's desolation! 

Blest with victory and peace, may the heaven-rescued land 

Praise the power that hath made and preserved us a nation! '* 
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For — 

** — conquer we must, when our cause it Is just, 

And this be our motto, " In God is our trust" ; 

And the Star-Spangled Banner in triumph shall wave 

O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave ! " 

The Star-Spangled Banner! Was ever flag so beautiful, did 
ever flag so thrill the souls of men? The love of woman; the sense 
of duty; the thirst for glory; the heart-throbbing that impels the 
humblest American to stand by his colors fearless in the defence 
of his native soil, holding it sweet to die for it — the yearning 
which draws him to it when exiled from it, its free institutions 
and its blest memories, all are embodied and symbolized by the 
broad stripes and bright stars of the nation's emblem, and all 
live again in the lines and tones of Key's anthem. Two or three 
began the song, millions join the chorus. 



— Watterson. 



EVERY DAY 



"Every day is a fresh beginning. 

Listen, my soul, to the glad refrain; 
And, spite of old sorrow and older sinning. 
Take heart with the day and begin again.'* 



<c 



It was only a glad * Good-morning' 
As she passed along the way. 

But it spread the morning's glory 
Over the live long day." 
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THE VATICAN 

The Vatican is the grandest museum in the world; it has 
had old Rome's imperial ruins, buried sculptures, marbles, and 
statues to draw from for centuries, and successive popes have 
rivalled each other in building splendid additions for rich, rare, 
and priceless collections which each added to it, decorating them 
by the pencils of great artists, till walls and even ceilings became 
artistic wonders, and the halls and galleries caskets worthy of 
the gems they contain. 

He who attempts to write of the Vatican is at a loss where to 
begin or what to describe, the collection is so vast, the beauty is 
so inimitable. 

He who is a lover of museums of art, taste, or antiquity is like 
a beggar set down in a room full of gold and told it is his own — 
the prospect is so boundless, the vista of delight so never ending, 
that it fairly intoxicates, and one must pause, get sobered and 
steadied, in order to collect his ideas that he may utilize any 
portion of the vast wealth that is thus placed within his grasp. 

I cannot pretend and shall not attempt to do more than give 
the reader a few sips of the cup to arouse taste for the enchanting 
draught at this fountain of art when he himself shall visit it. 

The Vatican overshadows all other museums in the world in 
size of collection and in wonders of painting, frescoes, and statu- 
ary. Its wealth is the result of hundreds of years of labor, am- 
bition, and bequests of genius to posterity. Here the student 
may study ancient and modern art, sculpture, and painting from 
the most perfect models in existence. 

As a pile of buildings the exterior of the Vatican is not striking, 
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impressive, or attractive; it is simply an assemblage of different 
edifices, of no uniformity of architecture, as they were built at 
diffejentperiods by different architects, and have since been 
alteted from time to time by different popes, or connected by 
various methods to suit their convenience. But within there are 
numerous superb architectural displays and magnificent effects 
in the construction of its vast halls, colonnades, and staircases. 
The Vatican is said to contain eightgrand staircases, two hundred 
smaller ones, twenty courts, and about five thousand chambers 
of various sizes. ^ The Scala Regia, or great, staircase with its 
beautiful perspective, lofty arches, and grand colonnade of 
pillars, is a sight to be remembered. 

I had heard so much of the Sistine Chapel, and its marvellous 
ceiling painted by Michael Angelo, that I was disappointed at 
the general effect on first sight of it, especially from its contrast 
with newer and brighter frescoes seen on staircases and halls 
before entering this wonderfully decorated room. I chanced to 
be with but a small party, with a guide who knew the custodian, 
and who therefore let us have our own way and time for examin- 
ing the work of the great master. A long table covered with 
green baize, which had been left in the chapel, afforded an oppor- 
tunity for examining these celebrated frescoes without that back- 
breaking process and fatigue usually incurred by gazing upward 
for even a cursory inspection. 

Stretched upon my back at full length upon the convenient 
table, did I, opera glass in hand, run over the productions of the 
great artist's twenty-two months' labor. The "Creatibn," 
Fall," and "Deluge;" in the centre of the prophets and sibyls. 
Mockery of Noah," "Israelites in the Wilderness," "David 
and Goliath," angels, cherubs, etc., they have all been described 
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again and again; but notwithstanding this, as one looks upon 
this wonderful ceiling, the impression forces itself upon him that 
it is the grand work of a master hand, especially in contemplat- 
ing the noble figures of the sibyls and prophets, and he can but 
regret that the whole work should be in a place so ill contrived 
for admitting sufficient light to see the artist's work, so grand 
in conception and wonderful in execution. 

That wonderful picture, "The Last Judgment, " the reproduc- 
tion of which all are so familiar with, was grand, but a disappoint- 
ment as regards freshness and vividness; and now the question 
forced itself continually upon my mind of how glorious the work 
must have been when fresh from the artist's pencil. 

This great picture extends from ceiling to floor, at the upper 
end of the chapel. In the centre sits our Saviour judging the 
world; and below the seven angels sounding their trumpets 
summoning the dead, who are breaking from their graves and 
shrouds; and at the right the well-remembered group of Charon. 
Above, I noted the well-known figures of the saints about to 
receive their glorious reward; St. Catherine and her wheel, St. 
Andrew and his cross, etc., while saints and the righteous with 
the cherubs and angels are fioating upwards amid clouds to the 
home of the blessed. 

Let the visitor as he stands before this great picture remember 
that the artist commenced it in his sixtieth year, and toiled over 
it for seven years before it was completed. 

As one hardly knows how or where to begin to inspect the 
treasures of the Vatican, so when one gets fairly within its walls, 
unless he has abundance of time at his command, he is puzzled 
as to what portion to race through or what to leave unvisited. 
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Previous preparation adds so much to the enjoyment of a visit 
to this wonderful museum, that too much cannot be said in its 
favor. 

The collection at the Vatican is so vast and so varied that one 
must be dull indeed, and have improved but few of the natural 
advanjLages possessed by all men, not to find some department 
and many objects that will arouse his interest, or enlist his at- 
tention. The time devoted to it by tourists allows only a pass- 
ing glance at a few of the most prominent objects in the principal 
apartments. And not only is it the historical antiquities and 
wondrous works of art which the visitor encounters that excite 
his interest, but the architectural beauties and superb decora- 
tions of the halls themselves, wherein the old popes have sought 
to perpetuate their names as patrons of the arts, and where suc- 
cessive artists have contended with each other for supremacy 
in conception, design, and execution. — Curtis Guild. 

THE DISCONTENTED PENDULUM 

An old clock that had stood for fifty years in a farmer's kitchen 
without giving its owner any cause of complaint, early one sum- 
mer morning, before the farmer Was stirring, suddenly stopped. 

At this the dial plate changed countenance with alarm. The 
hands made a vain effort to continue their course. The wheels 
stood still with surprise. The weights hung speechless. 

At last the dial tletermined to find out where the trouble lay : 
hands, wheels, and weights, with one voice, said they were inno- 
cent. 

Soon a faint tick was heard below from the pendulum, who 
thus spoke : " I confess that I am the sole cause of this stoppage. 
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and I am willing to tell you why I have acted thus. The truth 
is that I am tired of ticking." 

"Lazy wire!" exclaimed the dial plate, holding up its hands. 

"Oh, yes!" replied the pendulum, "it is vastly easy for you. 
Mistress Dial, who have always, as everybody knows, set your- 
self above me, — it is vastly easy for you to accuse other people 
of laziness ! What have you done all the days of your life but 
stare people in the face, and amyse yourself with all that goes on 
in the kitchen? How would you like to be shut up for life in this 
dark closet, wagging backwards and forwards year after year, as 
I do?" 

"As to that," said the dial, "is there not a window in your 
house, on purpose for you to look through? " 

"For all that," answered the pendulum, "it is very dark here; 
and although there is a window I dare not stop even for an in- 
stant to look out. Besides, I am really tired of my way of life; 
and if you wish, I'll tell you how I became so." 

" Go on," said the dial. 

"Well, I happened this morning to be calculating how many 
times I should have to tick in the course of merely the next 
twenty-feur hours. Perhaps some of you above there can give 
me the exact sum." The minute hand, being quick of figures, 
at once answered, " Eighty-six thousand four hundred times." 

"Exactly so," replied the pendulum. "Now I appeal to you 
all if the very thought of this was not enough to tire one out. 
But when I began to multiply the strokes of one day by those 
of months and years, it is no wonder if I felt utterly discouraged, 
so this morning I thinks to myself I'll stop." 

The dial could scarcely keep a straight face during this speech; 
but, resuming its gravity, thus replied: "Dear Mr. Pendulum, I 
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am really astonished that such a useful, industrious person as 
yourself should have acted so hastily. It is true you have done 
a great deal of work in your time, and so have we all, and we are 
likely to do a great deal more, although it may fatigue us to do it. 
Would you now favor me with about half-a-dozen strokes to 
illustrate my argument ? " 

" Certainly," said the pendulum, — and ticked six times at its 
usual rate. 

"Now," went on the dial, "may I ask if that exertion was at 
all fatiguing or disagreeable to you ? " 

"Not in the least," replied the pendulum; **it isnot of six 
strokes that I complain, nor of sixty, but of millions." 

"Very good," said the dial, "but remember that though you 
may think of a million strokes in an instant; you are required to 
execute but one; and that, however often you may hereafter have 
to swing, a moment will alw&,ys be given you to swing in." 
That idea staggers me, I confess," said the pendulum. 
Then I hope," observed the dial plate, "that we shall all 
immediately return to our duties; for the servants will lie in bed 
a,s long as we stand idling thus." 

Thereupon the weights, which never had been accused of light 
conduct, used all their influence in urging him to proceed. Well, 
the pendulum was obliging enough to begin swinging, and, to its 
credit, ticked as loud as ever. Then the wheels began to turn, 
and the hands to move, while a red beam of the rising sun that 
streamed through the kitchen window shone full upon the dial 
plate, till it brightened up as if nothing had been the matter. 
When the farmer came down to breakfast that morning and 
looked at the clock he declared that his watch had gained half 
an hour in the night. — ^Jane Taylor. 
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THE TWILIGHT BELL 

There has come to my mind a legend, 

A thing I had half forgot, 
And whether I read or dreamed it, 

Ah, well, it matters not. 

It is said that in heaven at twilight 

A great bell softly swings, 
And,men may listen and hearken 

To the wondrous music that rings. 

If he puts from his heart's inner chamber 
All the passion, pain, and strife, 

Heartache and weary longing. 
That throb in the pulses of life; 

If he thrusts from his soul all hatred. 
All thoughts of wicked things. 

He can hear in the holy twilight 
How the bell of the angels rings. 

And I think there lies in this legend 

If we open our eyes to see. 
Somewhat of an inner meaning, my f riend. 

To you and to me. 

Let us look into our hearts and question. 

Can pure thoughts enter in 
To a soul if it be already the dwelling 

Of thoughts of sin. 
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Go then let us ponder a little. 

Let us look in our hearts and see 
If the twilight bell of the angels 

Could ring lor us, you and me. 

CROSSING THE BAR 

Sunset and evening star. 

And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the 
bar. 

When I put out to sea. 

But such a tide as moving seems 
asleep. 
Too full for somid and foam. 
When that which drew from out the 

boundless deep ^.^^ Lo^ Tbnnysos 

Turns ^ain home. (1809-1892) 

Twilight and evening bell. 

And after that the dark ! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell. 

When I embark; 

For, though from our bourne of time and place 

The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 

When I have crossed the bar. 
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TWO VIEWS OF CHRISTMAS 

Scrooge and his Nephew. Scene — The Counting-room of 
Scrooge. 

Nephew. A merry Christmas, uncle ! God save you I 

Scrooge. Bah ! humbug ! 

Neph. Christmas a humbug, uncle? You don't mean that, 
I am sure ! 

Scrooge. I do. Out uponmerry Christmas ! What's Christ- 
mas time to you but a time for paying bills without money; a 
time for finding yourself a year older, and not an hour richer; a 
time for balancing your books, and having every item in 'em 
through a round dozen of months presented dead against you? 
If I had my will, every idiot who goes about with "Merry 
Christmas " on his lips should be boiled with his own pudding, 
and buried with a stake of holly through his heart. He should ! 

Neph. Uncle ! 

Scrooge. Nephew, keep Christmas time in your own way, 
and let me keep it in mine. 

Neph. Keep it! But you don't keep it ! 

Scrooge. Let me leave it alone, then. Much good may it 
do you ! Much good it has ever done you I 

Neph. There are many good things from which I might have 
derived good, by which I have not profited, I dare say, Christmas 
among the rest. But I am sure I have always thought of Christ- 
mas time, when it has come round, — apart from the veneration 
due to its sacred origin, if anything belonging to it can be apart 
from that, — as a good time; a kind, forgivijig, charitable, 
pleasant time; the only time I know of, in the long calendar 
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of the year, when men and women seem by one consent 
to open their shut hearts freely, and to think of people below 
them as if they really were fellow-travellers to the grave, and not 
another race of creatures bound on other journeys. And there- 
fore, uncle, though it has never put a scrap of gold or silver in 
my pocket, I believe that it has done me good, and will do me ' 
good; and I say, God bless it! 

Scrooge. You're quite a powerful speaker, sir. I wonder 
you don't go into Parliament. 

Neph. Don't be angry, uncle. Come! Dine with us to- 
morrow. • 

Scrooge. I'll see you hanged first. 

Neph. But why, uncle? Why? 

Scrooge. Why did you get married ? , 

Neph. Because I fell in love. , 

Scrooge (contemptuously). Because you fell in love! — ■ 
Good afternoon! 

Neph. Nay, uncle, but you never came to see me before that 
happened. Why give it as a reason for not coming now? 

Scrooge. Good afternoon! 

Neph. I want nothing from you; I ask nothing of you; why 
cannot we be friends? 

Scrooge. Good afternoon ! 

Neph. I am sorry, with all my heart, to find you so resolute. 
We have never had any quarrel, to which I have been a party. 
But I have made the trial in homage to Christmas, and I'll keep 
my Christmas humor to the last. So, A Merry Christmas, uncle ! 

Scrooge. Good afternoon ! 

Neph. And A Happy New Year ! 

Scrooge. Good afternoon ! — Dickens. 
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THE SCHOOL ALMANAC 

December , 

December. Silently the month 
advances. There is nothing to 
destroy, but much to bury. 
Bury, then, thou snow, that slum- 
berously fallest through the still 
air, the hedgerows of leaves! 
Muffle thy cold wool about the 
feet of shivering trees! Bury all 
that the year hath known, and 
let thy brilliant stars, that never 
shine as they do in thy frostiest 
nights, behold the work! But 
know, month of destruction, 
that in thy constellation is set 
that Star whose rising is the sign, 
for evermore, that there is life 
in death! Thou art the month of resurrection. In thee the 
Christ came. Every star that looksdownupon thy labor and toil 
of burial knows that all things shall come forth again. Storms 
shall sob themselves to sleep. Silence shall find voice. Death 
shall hve. Life shall rejoice. Winter shall break forth and blos- 
som into Spring, Spring shall put on her glorious apparel and 
be called Summer. It is life! it is life through the whole year! 

" Then pealed the bells more loud and deep* 
God is not dead : nor doth he sleep ! 
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The wrong shall fail. 
The right prevail. 
With peace on earth, good-will to men ! " 



(<i 



The message of Christmas Day is intended for all times, for 
all conditions of existence. Only by stern adhesion to the 
principles therein contained can individuals and nations hope to 
share in that peace which has been promised to men of good- 
will." 



THE SMILE OF A LITTLE CHILt) , 

An Epistle from lone on the banks of the Sacred River to her 

Father in Hellene 

Thanks to the gods of my Father, I am happy and safe. I tell 
you that first, for from peril and danger I have had a wonderful 
escape, one in which your worst fears for me were almost realized 
— an adventure so terrible that were you not assured of my pres- 
ent safety I know nothing would tempt you ever to let your 
little lone leave your side again. 

First let me call your attention to the fact that this epistle is 
not dated from A. — as you would naturally have expected, but 
is written from M. ^ a villa on the banks of the Sacred River — 
a more beautiful spot even in our beloved homeland I have never 
seen. The villa itself seems to me a miniature Parthenon, so 
exquisite is its sculpturing, so beautiful its symmetry. It stands 
in the midst of a grove of stately palms slowly nodding their 
feathery branches in the drowsy breezes, their trunks clad in 
vivid blossoms of creeping vines. This luxurious growth of 
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flowers and trees in the midst of a desert land is beyond anything 
I have ever seen in all my travels with you. 

Approaching the palace is a beautiful avenue lined with date 
palms which stand like Grecian servants apparently obeisant to 
the slightest bidding. This avenue terminates in marble steps 
which lead down to the river's edge. 

But you say, "This is not at all remarkable. I have seen 
much more beautiful palaces than is your description, — and if 
this wonderful villa of yours was in truth aHall of the Gods, what 
care I for all its beauty as I do care for my dear lone's safety? 
She has been in danger, you say? Then tell me, I pray thee, of 
her and of her adventure." 

Patience, my dear Father. I have thus wearied you with my 
description of this wonderful palace not alone because of its 
extreme beauty, but because beautiful as it is it is merely the 
setting of something far more beautiful. Within this palace 
lives the saviour of your little daughter, a man who I feel is in- 
deed the most wonderful being I have ever met. You may. 
understand how wonderful a being when you hear my story and 
begin to realize that my escape frodi an awful fate now seems of 
less importance to me than does this man's personality.* He is 
a man of eighty, tall, unbent, whose cheek is still ruddy with the 
fire of manhood, and whose hair and beard hoar with age makes 
one almost wish Apollo could grow old if this were indeed old 
age. 

And this man, oh, my Father, saved your lone from the fate 
of death or a worse fate of slavery. 

We had nearly ended the third day of our journey. We were 
weary of course, but as the sun slowly disappeared it was with 
pleasant thoughts that we remembered another hour should 
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bring to us rest and refreshment and safety. As we jogged 
along, Mersha, who at your bidding always rode at my side, 
suddenly left me and rode back for a few rods. At first I did hot 
feel alarmed, but when I saw him racing towards us shouting, 
" Quick ! quick ! the Bedouins ! Thieves ! Murderers ! " my heart 
came into my mouth. I remembered the warnings you had 
given me of this dangerous region. I remembered the awful 
tales of its massacre and slavery, and I wanted my Father! 
Even I fear, more than I did for the gods, I longed for my 
Father's presence to save me. It seemed hours, and yet it was 
but a few minutes before we were surrounded by a dozen or so of 
villainous looking, swarthy men: I saw two men seize Mersha 
from behind, as he was hurrying to my side, and then found 
myself dragged from my horse in the arms of the blackest Nu- 
bian I had ever seen. A horrid, wolfish expression was in his eyes, 
I felt his warm breath upon my cheek, and then do you wonder I 
swooned away? It was too terrible. I would rather meet the 
lions of the whole desert than that one man's eyes again. I 
could have lost consciousness but for a moment, when I was 
awakened by the sharp desert-cry of my captor, as he sprang to 
my horse, and then dropped me to the ground. Lights were 
now seen in every direction, cries and groans, a scurrying of 
hoofs, — and trembling and shivering I lay with my eyes shut. 
A rush in the darkness, more strange shrill cries, — then the 
sweetest melodious voice, a voice worthy of Apollo, came to my 
ears in these comforting words, "Daughter, fear not! Esek 
will protect thee." I opened my eyes and there stood this 
man — this god among men. Paris, Apollo, Achilles, all in one, 
and more, for there was in his face a gentleness that I have 
never seen on a mortal face. Fear? — after gazing into his 
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compassionate eyes? Never! Weary as I was, frightened as I 
had been, I sprang to my feet, and placed my hand in his. 
Yes, I did, I, your timid, reserved little lone ! And I knew I was 
safe» He lifted me to his own horse, and leading him told me 
that I need not fear, for he, himself , would not leave me until I 
reached A., which I had told him was my destination. As if I 
ever could fear anything again as long as I could look up into 
his face! What eyes! penetrating! soothing! piercing yet mild, 
assuring, comforting, loving. Color? blue, I think, — but the 
sea is blue, the sky is blue. Cousin Niobe's eyes are blue, too. 
Then, oh, no, his eyes, "The Good One's" eyes, are not blue. 
They were more than all that. 

Is it not a beautiful name, "The Good One," that all the 
people give to him, "The Good One of the Desert?" No, I know 
not the color of his eyes. I only know in turns they answer me 
the desire of my soul, — happiness, rest, peace, confidence, 
courage, sympathy, love ! 

If you think, oh, my Father, I am too lavish of my description, 
remember what I might now be, where I now might be, were it 
not for this same Esek, dear Good One of the Desert. 

An hour's ride brought us to his home, where if I had been his 
own daughter I could not have been more honored. The garden 
is more beautiful than all the gardens of Greece. The villa is 
exquisite, and so full of wonders that hourly some great new 
loveliness is thrust upon my sight. Lofty arches, ceilings lighted 
with invisible lamps, beautiful statues everywhere, porticoes 
hung with interlacing vines, through which, seen at sunset, the 
Nile is like a beautiful jewel in reflected light, — at all this 
loveliness I stand abashed. Just to know there is such a world 
of beauty is enough, — but it is the owner of it all, that is the real 
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miracle. It is Esek, The Good One of the Desert, that most 
astounds one. His personality, — no, it isn't his beauty, though 
he is beautiful; neither is it his nobility and grandeur of mien. 
It is something more than these. Why, Father, for twenty 
years, he says, he has never beaten a slave! Think of that! 
and what is stranger, from what I have seen here, I cannot 
imagine his slaves ever deserving punishment. They love 
him so. 

In a stroll this morning I came into a little courtyard and saw 
a strange sight. Six sick women were lying on couches, while 
little children were playing near by. "Sick slaves?" you ask. 
Oh, no. I found out these women were entire strangers to Esek, 
but he had found them one by one, sick upon the road, and had 
brought them here with their little ones to make them well 
again ! I was amazed, and the more so when I found this was no 
unusual thing. He actually keeps that courtyard for the one 
purpose of furnishing care and food and rest to unknown, poor, 
dirty, ignorant Arab women who are sick, or who have sick 
babies. Did you ever hear of such a thing? Do you wonder 
that I look upon him as some strange being that appears here 
from the kingdom of the Gods ? 

When he goes to N. I am told that even the donkey-drivers 
drop the cudgel at his approach, for no one dares to give pain to 
man or beast in his presence. It is said that this " Good One of 
the Desert," mild and gentle as I have found him, has been known 
to take the club out of many a cruel driver's hand and club the 
driver himself with such violence that all N. has heard the re- 
sounding cries of his victim. Yet even the donkey-drivers 
seem to love him more than to fear him, and look forward to his 
visits to town as to that of a dear friend. They say he loves the 
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poor and unfortunate, and he, that would honor the Roman 
governor's feast, prefers to share the humble meal of some poor 
friend of the street. 

And now comes the strangest part of my story. 

Last night I was sitting alone, my hand bathing in the beau- 
tiful fountain. The moonlight sifted through the feathery palms 
made brighter the gold of the lotus as I sat dreamily think- 
ing of Hellene, and of my Father. I thought of the graciousness 
of the gods in so wonderfully preserving me, of my journey, of 
the beautiful villa, and then of Esek himself. "Why," thought 
I, " is this man so different from the whole world? ** 

The girls were playing their music in the distant hall, but my 
thoughts were too busily engaged to be drawn away by nay or 
tar* as charming as they were. So engrossed was I, that his 
hand was on my head before I was aware of the presence of 
Esek. I was glad he had come. There is something about this 
man that makes everyone glad when he comes. 

For a moment we sat in silence, he at my side, and then, as if 
answering my unspoken thought, he said. 

"Daughter, let me tell you about it. Yes, I am different. 
Would you like to know why my life is different from all others 
whom you have ever met?" He paused. I looked at him. 
Why was it, indeed? He knew how big the question was within 
my heart. Did he know everything ? 

I looked at him. Those eyes that always were so eloquent to 
me were veiled now, veiled with an expression so beautiful, so 
mystical, so mysterious, and yet withal so full of unutterable 
sweetness, that with a little cry I clung to him, as if so resplen- 

*The nay and tar were two musical instruments used in the olden time by 
the Egyptians. 
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dent a being would at once leave me, a mere mortal stranded of 
his companionship. 

Holding my hand between both of his own he continued, 
"Daughter, 1 have a wonderful story to tell. I never weary of 
it, but can you understand it? Can you realize its sweet won- 
der? Listen ! You say I am different from all others you have 
ever met. Yea, and thou speakest well. I am different, and I 
am different, I believe, simply, why? Because a little child once 
smiled upon me ! Yes, as a youth, before I had that little child's 
smile, I was wicked, selfish, arrogant, hating the gods, hating 
man. I had lost my property. I had lost every friend. My 
wife and children had died. I was a beggar. I felt for some 
reason I was a special object of hatred to the gods, and only one 
privilege was given to me, to hate them in return. I became a 
thief, a robber among men. I was sixty years of age, and an 
outcast on the face of the earth. I crossed the sea, and wan- 
dered from city to city. I robbed, I plundered, and led a life 
of sin everywhere. I was vile, but I never had quite reached the 
depths of iniquity which allowed me to get plunder through the 
taking of a life. But the time came. All was planned. It was 
in an Eastern country in a little village filled with pilgrims going 
toward a sacred city. My victim was already named in my 
mind. To get a few pieces of gold I intended to murder a man 
in the eirly hours of the morning. I had no compunction, no 
regret at this awful thing I intended to do. I was an outcast. 
All men were my enemies, and I was an enemy to all men. Why 
should I hesitate? Darkness set in. My plans were well laid. 
On the morrow I would go on with my journey with a wallet full 
of gold, and a dead man would tell no tales. 

" I went to an inn for my evening meal. It was so full that I 
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was turned away supperless. I heard strange words from the 
weary pilgrims that were crowding everywhere in search of food 
and shelter. Strange reports I listened to about what had taken 
place the night before in an old cairn on the side bf a hill. It 
seemed a woman had been delivered there of a child, and all that 
day strange men from far-off countries had been visiting it with 
wonderful gifts and homage worthy a royal prince. Indeed, one 
said that he had heard them use a word that he knew in the far 
East was only for kings. 

** Without any special impulse I felt myself moving with the 
crowd, and soon found myself in the midst of the strangest scene 
I have ever known. In a cairn, bare as a grotto, through the 
dark shadows I could see the cattle stretching their necks, look- 
ing wonderingly about. Crowding around them almost up to 
the woman herself, who in her weakness seemed barely more 
than a girl as she sat half -reclining in the straw, was a motley 
crowd, — pilgrims, shepherds in their frocks, travellers frqqi 
distant countries, with strange robes, and strange tongues, — 
and yet amid all the crowding and talking there was a peculiar 
silence, as all with one accord gazed on an object in their midst. 

"And that object in the arms of his Mother was a little child! 
A mere babe ! 

"What did it all mean, anyway .^^ I pushed my way through 
the crowd, and soon was almost in front of the Mother, and then, 
oh, wonder of wonders, the little one opened its eyes and smiled 
upon me ! Yes* smiled on me, a worthless robber, a man hat- 
ing the whole world, a wretch even then planning for an awful 
crime! Some strange force was working within my heart. I 
felt as if Jove's thunderbolts had struck. I was stifled, and 
rushed out of doors. Out on the distant plains all night I wan- 
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dered. What really happened to me that night I do not know. 
Why a little child's smile should have pierced my very being 
I know not. I only know that when the morning came I, the 
miserable one, the unhappy one, was no longer miserable, but 
was happy. I was glad to be 'alive! Strangest of all, I, who 
only a few hours before had hated the gods and man, now felt a 
strange thrill of love for everyone. Nothing really had hap- 
pened to me; I was still poor. I was still friendless, homeless, 
— a lonely vagabond. But nothing had happened, did I say? 
Oh ! yes! something had happened! A little babe had smiled 
upon me ! It was chilly upon the hill-side, but I was warm when 
I remembered that smile. I was all alone, but in that little one's 

4 

smile something warmed my heart more than the dearest com- 
panionship. I was penniless, and yet I was rich ! 

"You can't understand it? I can't. I only know that that was 
twenty years ago, and from the moment that little child smiled 
upon me, I entered into veritably a new existence. I will not 
worry you by telling each day's story. I got work. I got 
friends. I was prospered. I no longer had a desire for wine, no 
longer a desire for plunder, I simply felt a great desire to atone 
for my past wickedness by helping people even as I once had 
tried to hurt them. 

"Strange, wasn't it? What a great feeling of love stole over 
my spirit. Even as I once hated, I now loved everyone. If 
ever for a moment I was tempted in the least to be unkind after- 
wards, the vision of a little child's smile would restrain me. ' 

**I came West and South. Everything has prospered with 
me since that night twenty years ago. Whether that babe was 
a royal prince or not, I know not. Why a baby's smile should 
have produced this effect on a discouraged, wicked man, I kno^ 
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not. I only know, and I speak with reverence, that all the gods 
of Egypt and all the gods of Greece have never done for me what 
has been done by the smile of a little child, — and that I would 
cross the desert on my knees to see that smile again !" 

We sat there in silence, then. ' Who could speak after such a 
tale? I do not know whether the stars rose high or not, when 
Esek finally placing his hand upon my brow bade me the bless- 
ings of the gods, and " Good-night." I looked into his face, and 
springing to my feet I cried, "That is it! That is it!" For I 
felt in Esek's beautiful face I, too, was catching a glimpse of the 
smile of a little child. 

I looked again. He was gone, but where he had been the 
moon was shedding a silvery halo upon a group of nodding lilies. 

— Emma Bates Harvey. 

A MESSAGE TO GARCIA 

In all this Cuban business there is one man stands out on the 
horizon of my memory like Mars at perihelion. 

When war broke out between Spain and the United States, it 
was very necessary to communicate quickly with the leader of 
the Insurgents. Garcia was somewhere in the mountain fast- 
nesses of Cuba — no one knew where. No mail or telegraph 
message could reach him. The President must secure his co- 
operation, and quickly. 

What to do? 

Someone said to the President, "There's a fellow by the name 
of Rowan will find Garcia for you, if anybody can. " . 

Rowan was sent for and given a letter to be delivered to Gar- 
cia. How "the fellow by the name of Rowan" took the letter. 
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sealed it up in an oilskin pouch» strapped it over his heart, in 
four days landed by night off the coast of Cuba from an open 
boat disappeared into the jungle, and in three weeks came out 
on the other side of the island, having traversed a hostile country 
on foot, and delivered his letter to Garcia, are things I have no 
special desire now to tell in detail. 

The point I wish to make is this: McKinley gave Rowan a 
letter to be delivered to Garcia; Rowan took the letter and did 
not ask, " Where is he at ? " By the Eternal ! there is a man whose 
form should be cast in deathless bronze and the statue placed in 
every college of the land. , It is not book learning young men 
need, nor instruction about this and that, but a stiffening of the 
vertebrae which will cause them to be loyal to a trust, to act 
promptly, concentrate their energies: do the thing — "Carry a 
message to Garcia ! " 

General Garcia is dead now, but there are other Garcias. 

No man who has endeavored to carry out an enterprise where 
many hands were needed but has been well-nigh appalled at 
times by the imbecility of the average man — the inability or 
unwillingness to concentrate on a thing and do it. Slipshod 
assistance, foolish inattention, dowdy indifference, and half- 
hearted work seem the rule; and no man succeeds unless by hook 
or crook or threat he forces or bribes other men to assist him; 
or mayhap, God in His goodness performs a miracle, and sends 
him an Angel of Light for assistant. You, reader, put this 
matter to a test. You are sitting now in your oflBce — six; clerks 
are within call. Summon anyone and make this request: 
"Please look in the encyclopedia and make a brief memorandum 
for me concerning the life of Correggio. ' ' 

Will the clerk quietly say, " Yes, sir," and go to the task? 
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On your life he will not. He will look at you out of a fishy eye 
and ask one or more of the following questions : 

Who was he? • 

Which encyclopedia? 

Where is the encyclopedia? 

Was I hired for that ? 

Don't you mean Bismark? 

What's the matter with Charlie doing it ? 

Is he dead? 

Is there any hurry ? 

Shan't I bring the book and let you look it up yourself? 

What do you want to know for? 

And I will lay you ten to one that after you have answered the 
questions, and explained how to find the information, and why 
you want it, the clerk will go off and get one of the other clerks 
to help him try to find Correggio — and then come back and tell 
you there is no such man. Of course, I may lose my bet, but 
according to the Law of Average, I will not. 

Now if you are wise, you will not bother to explain to your 
"assistant" that Correggio is indexed under the C's, not in the 
K's, but you will smile sweetly and say, "Never mind," and go 
look it up yourself. 

And this incapacity for independent action, this moral stu- 
pidity, this infirmity of the will, this unwillingness to cheerfully 
catch hold and lift, are things that put pure socialism so far into 
the future. If men will not act for themselves, what will they 
do when the benefit of their effort is for all? A first mate with 
knotted club seems necessary; and the dread of getting the 
" bounce " Saturday night holds many a worker to his place. 

Advertise for a stenographer, and nine out of ten who apply 
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can neither spell nor punctuate — and do not think it necessary 
to. 

Can such a one* write a letter to Garcia? 

" You see that bookkeeper? " said the foreman to me in a large 
factory. 

Yes, what about him ? " 

Well, he's a fi^e accountant, but if I'd send him up town on 
an errand, he might accomplish the errand all right, and on the 
other handy niight stop at four saloons on the way, and when he 
got to Main Street, would forget what he had been sent for." 

Can such a man be intrusted to carry a message to Garcia? 

We have recently been hearing much maudlin sympathy ex- 
pressed for the downtrodden denizen of the sweat-shop, "and the 
homeless wanderer searching for honest employment," and with 
it all often go many hard words for the men in.power. 

Nothing is said about the employer who grows old before his 
time in a vain attempt to get frowsy ne'er-do-wells to do intelli- 
gent work; and his long, patient striving with "help" that does 
nothing but loaf when his back is turned. In every store and 
factory there is a constant weeding-out process going on. The 
employer is constantly sending away "help" that have shown 
their incapacity to further the interests of the business, and 
others are being taken on. No matter how good times are, this 
sorting continues, only if times are hard and work is scarce, the 
sorting is done finer — but out, and forever out, the incompetent 
and unworthy go. It is the survival of the fittest. Self-interest 
prompts every employer to keep the best — those who can carry 
a message to Garcia. 

I know one man of really brilliant parts who has not the 
ability to manage a business of his own, and yet who is abso- 
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lutely worthless to anyone else, because he carried with him 
constantly the insane suspicion that his employer is oppressing, 
or intending to oppress, him. He cannot give orders; and he 
will not receive them. Should a message be given him to take 
to Garcia, his answer would probably be, " Take it yourself." 

To-night this man walks the streets looking for work, the wind 
whistling through his threadbare coat. No one who knows him 
dare employ him, for he is a regular firebrand of discontent. He 
is impervious to reason, and the only thing that can impress him 
is the toe of a thick-soled Number Nine boot. 

Of course, I know that one so morally deformed is no less to be 
pitied than a physical cripple; but in our pitying, let us drop a 
tear, too, for the men who are striving to carry on a great enter- 
prise, whose working hours are not limited by the whistle, and 
whose hair is fast turning white through the struggle to hold in 
line dowdy indifference, slipshod imbecility, and the heartless 
ingratitude, which, but for this enterprise, would be both hun- 
gry and homeless. 

Have I put the matter too strongly? Possibly I have, but 
when all the world has gone a-slumming, I wish to speak a word 
of sympathy for the man who succeeds — the man who, against 
great odds, has directed the efforts of others, and, having suc- 
ceeded, finds there's nothing in it: nothing but bare board and 
clothes. 

I have carried a dinner pail and worked for a day's wages, and 
I have also been employer of labor, and I know there is some- 
thing to be said on both sides. There is no excellence, per se, in 
poverty; rags are no recommendation; and all employers are not 
rapacious and high-handed, any more than all poor men, are 
virtuous. 
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My heart goes out to the man who does his work when the 
"boss" is away, as well as when he is at home. And the man 
who, when given a letter for Garcia, quietly takes the missive 
without asking any idiotic questions and with no lurking inten- 
tion of chucking it into the nearest sewer, or of doing aught else 
but deliver it, never gets "laid off," nor has to go on a strike for 
higher wages. 

Civilization is one long, anxious search for just such individ- 
uals. Anything such a man asks shall be granted; his kind is so 
rare that no employer can afford to let him go. He is wanted 
in every city, town, and village — in every oflSce, shop, store, 
and factory. The world cries out for such: he is needed, and 
needed badly — the man who can carry a message to Garcia. 

— Elbert Hubfard. 

THE VILLAGE PREACHER 

Near yonder copse^ where once the garden smil'd, 

And still where many a garden flower grows wild, 

There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose. 

The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 

A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year. 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race. 

Nor e'er had chang'd, nor wish'd to change, his place; 

Unpractis'd he to fawn, or seek for power. 

By doctrines fashion'd to the varying hour; 

For other aims his heart had learn'd to prize, 

More skill'd to raise the wretched than to rise. 

His house was known to all the vagrant train. 

He chid their wanderings, but reliev'd their pain; 
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The long-remember'd beggar was his guest. 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast; 
The ruin'd spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claim'd kindred there, and had his claims allowed; 
The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay. 
Sat by his fire, and talk'd the night away ; 
Wept o'er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 
Shoulder'd his crutch, and shew'd how fields were won. 
Pleas'd with his guests, the good man learn'd to glow. 
And quite forgot their vices in their woe; 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan. 
His pity gave ere charity began. 



Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride. 
And e'en his failings lean'd to virtue's side: 
But in his duty prompt at every call, 
He watch 'd and wept, he pray'd and felt for all. 
And as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new-fledg'd offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reprov'd each dull delay, 
AUur'd to brijghter worlds, and led the way. 



Beside the bed where parting life was laid. 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by tur^s dismay 'd. 
The reverend champion stood. At his control. 
Despair and anguish fled the strugglihg soul; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise. 
And his last faltering accents whisper'd praise. 
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At church, with meek and unaflFected grace, 

His looks adom'd the venerable place; 

Truth from his lips prevail'd with double sway. 

And fools, who came to scoflF, remain'd to pray. 

The service past, around the pious man. 

With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran; 

Even children f oUow'd, with endearing wile. 

And pluck'd his gown, to share the good man's smile. 

His ready smile a parent's warmth exprest. 

Their welfare pleas'd him, and their cares distrest; 

To them his heart, his love, his griefs, were given. 

But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven : 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form. 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm. 

Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread. 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head. — Goldsmith. 

THE BEST SERVICE 

It is something to make two blades of grass grow where only 
one was growing, it is much more to have been the i>ccasion of 
the planting of an oak which §hall defy twenty scores of winters, 
or of an elm which shall canopy with its green cloud of foliage 
half as many generations of mortal immortalities. I have 
written many verses, but the best poems I have produced are 
the trees I planted on the hillside that overlooks the broad mead- 
ows, scalloped and rounded at their edges by loops of the sinu- 
ous Housatonic. Nature finds rhymes for them in the recurring 
measures of the seasons. Winter strips them of their ornaments 
and gives them, as it were, in prose translation, and Summer 
clothes them in all the splendor of their leafy language. 
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A STRIP OF BLUE 

• 

I do not own an inch of land. 

But all I see is mine, — 
The orchard and the mowing-fields. 

The lawns and gardens fine. 
The winds my tax-collectors are. 

They bring me tithes divine, — 
Wild scents and subtle essences, 

A tribute rare and free; 
And, more magnificent than all. 

My window keeps for me 
A glimpse of blue immensity, — 

A little strip of sea, 



Richer am I than he who owns 

Greats fleets and argosies ; 
I have a share in every ship 

Won by the inland breeze 
To loiter on yon airy road 

Above the apple-trees. 
I freight them with my untold dreams; 

Each bears my own picked crew; 
And nobler cargoes wait for them 

Than ever India knew, — 
My ships that sail into the East 

Across that outlet blue. 
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Sometimes they seem like living shapes, — 

The people of the sky, — 
Guests in white raiment coming down 

• From Heaven, which is close by; 
I call them by familiar names, 

As one by one draws nigh, 
So white, so light, so spirit-like. 

From violet mists they bloom ! 
The aching wastes of the unknown 

Are half reclaimed from gloom, 
Since on life's hospitable sea 

All souls find sailing-room. 

The ocean grows a weariness 

With nothing else in sight; 
In east and west, its north and south. 

Spread out from morn till night; 
We miss the warm, caressing shore. 

Its brooding shade and light. 
A part is greater than the whole; 

By hints are mysteries told. 
The fringes of eternity, — 

God's sweeping garment-fold. 
In that bright shred of glittering sea, 

I reach out for, and hold. 

The sails, like flakes of roseate pearl. 

Float in upon the mist; 
The waves are broken precious stones, ^— 

Sapphire and amethyst. 
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Washed from celestial basement walls 

By suns unsetting kissed. 
Out through the utmost gates of space. 

Past where the gray stars drift, 
To the widening Infinite, my soul 

Glides on, a vessel swift; 
Yet loses not her anchorage- 

In yonder azure rift. 

Here sit I, as a little child : 

The threshold of God's door 
Is that clear band of chry soprase ; 

Now the vast temple floor. 
The blinding glory of the dome 

I bow my head before : 
Thy universe, O God, is home. 

In height or depth, to me; 
Yet here upon Thy footstool green 

Content am I to be ; 
Glad, when is opened unto my need 

Some sea-like glimpse of Thee. 

— Lucy Larcom. 

DAVID AND GOLIATH 

Goliath. Where is the mighty man of war, who dares 
Accept the challenge of Philistia's chief ^ 
What victor king, what general drenched in blood. 
Claims this high privilege ? What are his rights ? 
What proud credentials does the boaster bring. 
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To prove his claim ? What cities laid in ashes. 
What ruined provinces, what slaughtered realms. 
Has he to boast? Is his bright armory 
Thick-set with spears, and swords, and coats of mail 
Of vanquished nations, by a single arm 
Subdued? Where is the mortal man so bold. 
So much a wretch, so out of love with life. 
To dare the weight of this uplifted spear? 

David. Behold thy foe ! 

Gol. I see him not. 

Dav. Behold him here ! 

Gol, Say, where? 

Direct my sight, Ido not war with boys. 

Dav, I stand prepared ; thy single arm to mine. 

Gol, Why this is mockery, minion ! it may chance 
To cost thee dear. Sport not with things above thee; 
But tell me who, of all this numerous host. 
Expects his death from me ? Which is the man 
Whom Israel sends to meet my bold defence ! 

Dav, The election of my sovereign falls on me. 

Gol. On thee, on thee ! by Dagon, 'tis too much! 
Thou curled minion ! thou a nation's champion ! 
.'Twould move my mirth at any other time ; 
But trifling's out of tune. Begone, light boy ! 
And tempt me not too far. 

Dav, I do defy thee. 

Thou foul idolater ! Hast thou not scorned 
The armies of the living God I serve? 
By me he will avenge upon thy head 
Thy nation's sins and thine. Armed with his name. 
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Unshrinking, I dare meet the stoutest foe 
That ever bathed his hostile spear in blood. 

Gol. Now will I meet thee, 

Thou insect warrior ! since thou darest me thus : 
Already I behold thy mangled limbs*. 
Dissevered eadh from each, erelong to feed 
The fierce, blood-snuffing vulture. Mark me well I 
Around my spear I'll twist thy shining locks, 
And toss in air thy head all gashed with wounds; 
Thy lips yet quivering with the dire convulsions 
Of recent death ! Art thou not terrified ? 

Dav. No; 

True courage is not moved by breath of words. 
Courage, the child of Fortitude and Faith, 
Holds its firm empire in the constant soul; 
And, like the steadfast pole-star, never once 
From the same fixed and faithful point declines. 

Gol. The curse of Philistia's gods be on thee ! 
This fine-drawn speech is made to lengthen out 
That little life thy words pretend to scorn. 

Dav, Halsay'stthouso? Gome on then! Mark us well! 
Thou com'st to me with sword, and spear, and shield ! 
In the dread name of Israel's God I come, — 
The living Lord of Hosts, whom thou defiest! 
Yet though no shield I bring, no arms; except 
These five smooth stones I gathered from the brook, 
With such a simple sling as shepherds use; — 
Yet all exposed, defenceless as I am. 
The God I serve shall give thee a prey 
To my victorious arm. I will give thee. 
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Spite of thy vaunted strength and giant bulk, 
To glut the carrion kites. Nor thee alone : 
The mangled carcasses of your thick host 
Shall spread the plains of Elah; tillPhilistia, 
Through all her trembling tents and flying bands, 
Shall own that Judah's God is God indeed ! 
I dare thee to the trial ! 

Gol. Follow me. 

In this good spear I trust. 

Dav. I trust in Heaven! 

The God of battles stimulates my arm, 
And fires my soul with ardor not its own. — ^H. More. 



FATHER 

"Deer Mr. Father pleze ive got ter have a toofe yank out. 
pleis cum to Bess." The clergyman smiled as he read little Irish 
Bess's letter. How many similar ones had he received since their 
early acquaintance. 

He had first found Bess crying and clinging to her mother's 
skirts as she was bending over the weekly wash-tub to help his 
Jane, and it only required the magic of his Father's heart, five 
minutes' time, and a bunch of jingling keys to have a transformed 
kitchen, while' a happy baby crowing with delight was ensconced 
on a fur rug in the minister's study. From that time they had 
been friends, and hardly a day went by now that he was not the 
recipient of some childish note from his tiny friend. Jane could 
do her best at playing dragon over his study hours, but however 
successful she may have been in keeping grown people away, 
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between him and the children there seemed to be that rare under- 
standing that defied even her vigilance. Like the famous early 
missionary he never retired to his room for study or rest without 
saying, "Remember, if any child wants me, be sure to tell me." 

So this morning when told that the minister was busy and 
mustn't be disturbed by little girls, the midget, not at all abashed, 
had hastily torn a piece of brown paper from a bag of potatoes on 
the kitchen table, whipped out of her pocket an ever present stub 
of pencil, and written her little appeal for sympathy that never 
yet had been given to " Mr. Father " in vain. She knew that in 
spite of her grunts of disapproval, Jane would eventually carry 
the scrawled note to him ! 

Let's see! Her last note of yesterday had conveyed the 
valuable information that her doll had lost one of its blue glass 
eyes, and that the wounded child refused to be comforted until 
she had seen " Mr. Father. *' 

At this particular time the big-hearted clergyman was un- 
usually busy; for it was Saturday, and his sermon was but yet 
in foggy outline. Then, too, the morning had been full of inter- 
ruptions, and already his heart was tired with sad experiences of 
his callers. He had just returned from comforting a poor widow 
whose son had been arrested in a drunken disturbance. It was 
the young fellow's first offense, and when the minister found he 
was only twenty years of age, — just the age of his Billy, — it 
didn't take him long to furnish the requisite one thousand dollar 
bail to give the boy another chance. 

This one thousand dollar bail of the minister's was a very pe- 
culiar thing and had been much enjoyed by his friends, It was 
years ago, when in a similar case, he had been called upon to 
appear in behalf of one of his faulty parishioners. The man had 
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done wrong, but he was the father of a large family. He had no 
security, and there were none to furnish bail. 

Then "Father" with the unconscious air of a millionaire had 
said, "May it please your honor, I will go bail for my friend." 
Surprised, the Judge asked him if he had any property, and to 
the amazement of all he admitted he had a little cottage by the 

" For how much was it assessed ? " 

He had paid two hundred dollars for it. It was one of those 
seashore lots that twenty years before had been given away to 
anyone who would build upon it. The property had risen in 
value, and this summer he had been offered for land and cottage 
eight hundred dollars; so it was with a peculiar gratification that 
he answered, "Eight hundred dollars, your Honor!" If his 
Honor would only consider that sufficient bail ! 

Bis Honor would like to know if the gentleman ever lived in 
this cottage? 

No, he rented it to two old ladies with a crippled grandson. 
How much rent? How much rent? His Honor didn't suppose 
that one could take rent from two homeless old ladies and a 
crippled child? No, certainly not. He took no rent. 

The Judge smiled, and in a peculiar voice said, "Defendant 
admitted to bail ! " 

Eight times since for one or another unfortunate town disgrace 
when no other bondsman could be found, he had appeared with 
the same security, and only once had the defendant defaulted. 
In this special case, ten days before the case had been called, the 
defendant had run away ! 

When the minister was summoned as bondsman before the 
Court, no thought of personal loss seemed to trouble him, but 
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rather the great anxiety in regard to the coming fate of the old 
ladies and the crippled grandson ! 

The case was called. The Judge waited a moment, and then 
drily said that a certain crippled boy and two old ladies seemed 
to have more claim on a certain cottage than anyone the com*t 
could name. 

And then what do you think this minister did! Breaking all 
court precedents, he stepped quickly forward, grasped the 
Judge's hand and said, with eniotion, "Judge, you are a 
great man! I wish I could help people the way you do!" 
"Did ever cottage bring an owner such delight before?" he 
thought. 

And yet that delight to-day was tinctured with sadness, — 
the sadness that a telegram received two hours before had 
brought. 

He sighed as he took up Bess's note. Bess wanted him. That 
was enough. Without hesitation he arose, reread that yellow 
telegram, closed his Bible, pushed back his paper, and reached 
for his hat. Gently brushing it with an old silk handkerchief he 
started for the door. 

"Oh, Mr. Father, I knew you would come!" and two swim- 
ming eyes looked up to him with a devotion that even swollen 
cheeks could not disguise, knowing that he would understand 
how hot and achy the little face felt, and how awful it was for 
little girls to be dragged to the dentist's chair. 

"And sure, yer riverince! it is after being ashamed meself to 
trouble yez, — and Saturdays, too, but yer riverince knows this 
yer Bess, and the doctor man was after saying the tooth must be 
pulled right off or she would be that sick with the pizen, and 
Bess, there, the spalpeen just screamed and screamed that she 
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wouldn't go unless Mr. Father went, too ! The saints bless yer ! 
but I am that ashamed of the darlint ! " 

Bess's mother with one sleeve still rolled up started back to 
her Saturday's baking, but as she turned the corner she stopped 
a moment to watch Bess trudging along with her one-eyed doll 
under her arm, while one hand was snuggled into the minister's 
big warm palm. Her own eyes grew tender, for she knew what 
that warm hand-grasp meant to her little girl. "The saints 
bless the old heretic! Shure he is the father to the whole town, 
is Mr. Father!" 

• It was an hour later when the minister slowly walked up the 
parsonage steps. His sermon was not yet written, and somehow 
he was loath to return to the task. He had intended to preach 
about the Prodigal Son the next day, but memory was too busy 
with his heart to allow room for study. Perhaps the telegram 
was the reason. Perhaps it was something about the love-light 
in little Bess's face that made him think of the long ago, when 
little faces of his own looked so trustingly into his. 

Why should he remember Billy just then, as he used to run 
down the walk to meet him, shouting at the top of his voice, 
" Faver 's cum ! Faver's cum ! ' ' 

He remembered those nights, when once a quarter he would 
bring home the quart of ice-cream for Mother, Father, the four 
children, and Jane, the old Dusky on the hearth. Did ever a 
king receive such ovations ! 

New clothes might not be realized, salary could be withheld; 
but Father never failed his children that quarterly treat. Now 
all were gone, — all but Jane, — and Billy ! But he had so 
much to thank God for. He had Billy still, yes, and Jane, the 
dear old housekeeper, — and most of all there was always some- 
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body left to he helped everywhere. The richness of many years 
of loving world service had taught him this. 

" Billy," he used to say, "that's what our Lord meant when 
He said, *The poor ye have with you always;' — never forget, 
my boy, you, and one person poorer than yourself, whom you 
can help, can make a heaven for any man." 

That was months ago when Billy first went off to school! 
How he dreaded sending him, and how he missed him! And 
Billy had longed to come right home again to "Father," for the 
school was big and rich, and Billy was poor and small. 

When Father had got that first homesick letter how his arq^s 
ached for Billy and how he wanted to take the very next train 
and fetch Billy home; but instead he sat down and wrote, " Billy, 
find someone, find someone to help quick. It is the only way. 
It is God's way. Some day when Father gets the *big city 
church,' Billy will have nice clothes, and give nice clothes to 
other fellows. We will have big dinners where all the poor 
duffers, like Billy and Father, can come too, — when Father gets 
the big city church ! — Meanwhile, Son, Father sends you his 
stylographic pen. To tell you the truth. Father is tired of it. 
I guess it is tired, too, of writing sermons, and will do better 
work in a college than in a parsonage." 

Billy never knew how that same pen was missed, and how 
almost indispensable it had become to Father's Saturday morn- 
ing's task. 

"When Father gets the big city church" had been the family 
watch-word through the years. 

He had wanted the big city church so for the sake of the dear 
wife, — the mother. He had wanted it so for the Whole family. 
He had wanted it for Billy; but most of all he honestly wanted 
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it for the great Master's sake; for its increased opportunities of 
service, because he loved his appointed work, and longed for 
recognition from the leaders of his faith. He had prayed for 
that great city church passionately at times; at times tran- 
quilly, but always seeking the strength and wisdom that would 
make him worthy to serve his fellow-man. 

His sermons, not brilliant from rhetorical flights or profound 
as to doctrinal dogma, were in such perfect harmony with his life 
that all who heard him were strangely drawn to the preacher 
himself. He did indeed become at once the dear father-frien^d 
of all who heard him. 

With a sigh he opened his Bible again, and read once more the 
yellow telegram that unconsciously was laying face to face with 
that wonderful glimpse of Heavenly love — the story of the 
Prodigal Son. 

BiUy was coming home to-night, and through some strange 
twist of adolescence, or some black feather of past generations, 
or perhaps indeed his own weakness of character, the Billy that 
was coming home that night was not the same Billy that had 
first left the little parsonage for school so many months ago. 

His Billy was coming home for good, but he had not been 
graduated. No, he couldn't preach on the Prodigal Son the 
next day. Billy had always made fun of it for some perverse 
reason. The last time he had heard it he had actually got up 
and left the church. His Father had never referred to this act, 
but he was troubled. How strangely the boy had acted in 
several ways on that last visit home. At prayers. Father found 
his own and Jane's the only voices as they read, " I believe in 
God the Father." He had even begun over again, hoping to 
hear Billy's voice, but in vain. Perhaps the boy had not felt 
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well, and he was placing undue stress on the whole circumstance. 
Father was not yet quite fifty, but surely he was getting old. 
He couldn't seem to collect his thoughts that morning in any di- 
rection. Of course a city church would never come to him now, 
and Billy, his Billy was coming home, but it couldn't be in dis- 
grace. It must all be just from some misunderstanding. He 
had never been able to have the University course himself, but 
had always planned it for Billy. 

An overcoat, veteran in service, a somewhat vegetarian diet 
for other than hygienic reason, one fire alone in coldest weather, 
were the coins he gladly had used in payment for Billy's tuition. 
He even had hoped and expected that Billy himself might some 
day feel called to preach the Gospel. Billy as clergyman would 
quickly find the big city church that his father had missed on 
the road. Perhaps, even yet, Billy would realize in his career 
.his father's own ambition. Who could tell? Greater things 
had happened. It might not be half as bad as it seemed. Some 
boyish misdemeanor, that was all. Why had be been so 
worried? 

The telegram had simply said, 

"Coming home for good 
Tired of school. 

Billy." 

Oh, without doubt he could persuade him to go back for the 
Spring term. The door-bell rang. Another telegram! He 
tremblingly grabbed it from the messenger's hand. Perhaps 
Billy was sick ! No, thank God. 

"Can you meet me at my home in T. — to-day at four?' 

J. H. BOULTENHOUSE." 
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What could it mean? J. H. Boultenhouse ! He was a leader 
in the largest church in T. What could he want? Of course he 
must go at once to meet him. Billy wouldn't be home before 
nine o'clock. There was plenty of time to go and return before 
he arrived, and he would try and get some thoughts for his 
sermon on the road. 

This country minister combined so perfectly the simplicity of 
a child with the rare unconsciousness of the true gentleman, that 
in his dealings with life he always gave the impression of perfect 
ease.- He was at home anywhere, whether quieting a crying 
child on the train, or shaking hands with the dust begrimed 
engineer, or later mounting the marble steps of the elegant home 
of J. H. Boultenhouse, he was the same natural gentleman,, 
possessed of that dignity of Christian manhood that defies 
clothes and circumstance. 

As he entered the library of Mr. B., which seemed to him pa- 
latial, seven men arose to greet him. 

He recognized among them not only the leaders of his loved 
religious world, but men whose names were equally well known ♦ 
in business circles. 

What was there about this simple man that made the commit- 
tee feel that a veritable prince among men was before them? 
After the friendly greetings, Mr. Boultenhouse came at once to 
the object of the meeting. 

"Mr. Benton," said his host, "a few months ago it was my 
good fortune to pass through your little village on a Sunday. 
As a rule I will not travel on the Sabbath Day, but necessity 
compelled me to take this journey. While awaiting the repair 
of a punctured tire I found my way to your church, and unbe- 
known to you, slipped into a rear seat. 
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"Your sermon was on the Prodigal Son and strangely moved 
me. Afterwards throughout the village I made inquiries con- 
cerning its minister and found that 'Father Benton' was so 
universally loved there that it betokened highest success of ser- 
vice. ^ 

" Since then I have kept more or less in touch with your work, 

and now that a vacancy is soon to take place in St. Luke's, on 
the strength of my judgment reinforced by more or less investi- 
gation by us all, as secretary of the church supply committee of 
St. Luke's, I ask you to take into consideration a call to our 
church. 

"I realize how much your own little community will suffer 
in your resignation, but feel that the larger field of opportunity 
demands your service, especially, as on consultation with higher 
church authorities, I find a good and worthy man is already 
available for your present charge. 

"Perhaps now that we have plainly, though briefly, given you 
our view of the situation, you will kindly tell us how you, your- 
self, feel in regard to the proposition." 

It had come! The big city church, and no one that loved him 
was with him in that moment of triumph. If Billy were only 
here! 

Are joy and realized ambition more potent than disappoint- 
ment and years of poverty and sorrow to disturb one's poise? 

Poor Father Benton ! What riches and earthly power and cir- 
cumstance of high life had failed to do, great happiness had 
affected. 

The strong man trembled, and for the first time for many 
years he stood stammering and embarrassed. 

Quickly recovering himself, with a voice not quite steady, he 
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said, "Gentlemen, Brethren, I thank you. I have honestly 
tried all these years to make my life one of helpfulness to others. 
If the good Lord through you has called me to a field where I can 
the better help someone, it will be my joy to come!" No pre- 
tence! No hesitation! How characteristic of the man, that 
in this great crisis he did not for one moment try to enhance his 
own value by a less hasty acceptance. 

What mattered the rest of the interview ! They were kind to 
him. They asked him some questions, and the unworldliness 
of the minister was revealed in every answer. 

A magnificent lunch was served, and as he said Grace they 
wondered equally at his simplicity and at his power. 

As he arose to go, his host said, "Before you give your final 
decision. Brother Benton, possibly you would like to talk it 
over at home?" 

*'No," said the minister, "Billy is all my home this side of 
Heaven, and Billy will be simply glad, too ! " 

"Billy!" said Mr. Boultenhouse; "have you a son?" "Yes, 
my son Billy is in college at X, and I expect him home this very 
night to rejoice with me ! " 

Mr. Boultenhouse started. "You expect your son at home 
to-night, Mr. Benton?" "Yes, on the nine o'clock train, God 
willing!" 

Mr. Boultenhouse looked strangely disturbed, but in a moment 
said, "Well, Mr. Benton, we thank you for your consideration 
to-day, and will hope to welcome you a week from Sunday in St. 
Luke's. By that time I think both for your present charge, and 
for our own, we can have all the details arranged." 

Only a few hours and he was back home again, but with a 
song in his heart! Recognition at last! His ship had come in. 
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The big city church was his. Oh, could Mother know! Didn't 
she and all the children rejoice with him? Was it not indeed 
perhaps their joy in another world that swelled the anthem in his 
own soul? And then, Billy! How pleased the boy would be. 
Now, there could be no more trouble about going back to college. 
He should have the finest room there. He should dress like 
other boys. He should always have money in his pocket to 
help the other fellow! Oh, no, there couldn't be any trouble 
about his going back now. He would be at the station to 
meet him, and he guessed with his Father's arms around 
him his poor wayward Billy would forget all his own worries, 
and laugh, and, yes, really hug his old Dad once again! 

It was 'almost time for the train, and the old hat and silk 
handkerchief came again into conjunction, and Billy's father 
started for the depot. 

But he did not reach there, for on the way he was intercepted 
by a Western Union messenger with a strange and puzzling tele- 
gram. That was the third in that one day, and he could not 
remeinber when he had had one before ! It simply said, — 

"Billy will not come until next week. 
Meet me Monday at my home, five p. m. All well. 

J. H. BOULTENHOUSE." 

Disappointed about Billy, puzzling why a telegram about 
Billy should be signed, "J. H. Boultenhouse," but reassured by 
its " all well," and yet rejoicing in the brightness of his approach- 
ing future, he plunged faithfully into the duties of the Sabbath. 

On Monday he started again for T. " Perhaps the committee 
had changed their minds," he thought. "No, that couldn't be. 
They had been too insistent, and too anxious on Saturds^y to 
close the proposition at once. 
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'Trobably Mr. Boultenhouse just wished to consult him about 
some method of procedure in the proposed transfer. 

"What a great force this Mr. Boultenhouse was! What a 
man to have back of him in his ministry ! All the conmiittee had 
taken such special pains to be courteous and appreciative! 
With what zeal he would assume his new work to prove them 
justified in their new choice. How good God was to him ! " 

So thinking he rang the bell. It was a difiFerent Mr. Boulten- 
house who met him at the door than was his host of Saturday. 
He looked worried, and was strangely nervous and excited. 

"Come right in, my brother! come right in! never mind, 
James; I'll wait on Mr. Benton myself. Some coflFee in the den 
at once, James, — and James, I'm home to no one remember, 
James» 

"Fine weather, Mr. Benton, fine weather, Mr. Benton. We 
are very glad you've decided to accept our call, Mr. Benton. 
Very glad, indeed. Great field for your talents. Great field. 

"Oh, don't thank me! It is our good we are thinking of, I 
assure you. We business men are selfish I suppose even in our 
religious transactions; but really, Mr. Benton, I might as well tell 
you what I hear you don't yet know. Hate to do it. Your son 
Billy is a scamp — a scandal! He forged my brother's name in 
college for one hundred and fifty dollars — went off with two 
wretches, got drunk, had pneumonia, begged them not to tell 
you. Doctor says only chance is out west in higher latitude." 

Mr. Boultenhouse kept his eye on a little brass knob on the 
opposite side of the room from the clergyman, and recited me- 
chanically the awful phrase, but was finally cut short by a groan 
from his visitor, " Billy, my Billy," he heard him say. " No, No ! 
There is some awful mistake. My Billy is weak! He never 
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called on God to help him. He is nothing but a lad. But Billy, 
drunk, forger? No, never! Oh, God help me! Tell me, tell 
me quick, that this is some awful mistake!" The other man 
came and placed his hand on his shoulder. 

"Father Benton," he said, and there was a strange tenderness 
in that business voice, "I had to tell you, but I'll help you. 
I already have helped you. I didn't know until Saturday after- 
noon that it was your Billy. A strange intuition, a foreboding 
of ill came over me when I first heard you use the name *Billy,' 
and then when you went on to tell of his college I knew there 
wa3 no mistake. As soon as you left, I telegraphed at once to 
my brother, — verified my suspicions, and then telegraphed to 
you to relieve your anxiety while I took the train for X. I 
wanted you to be unburdened over Sunday. 

"I found Billy, spent Sunday there and did what I could. 
I've been busy these two days trying to work the thing out, and 
God knows I believe I am right. 

"Papers were out for the boy's arrest. It is a state's-prison 
offense, and no doubt as to evidence. I've done what I could. 
My brother will withdraw charges, and Billy is already on his 
way west to a sanitarium where God and nature I am sure will 
yet make a man of him. 

"You see I had to do it. He was my pastor's son, and St. 
Luke's church can not be brought into the disgrace. Only very 
few know the facts, and they can be trusted to hold the truth. 

"For remember, St. Luke's pastor must never be known as 
the father of a drunkard and a forger! Take a few days off, in 
the country somewhere, and a week from Sunday come to us. 
Then in the thought of your glorious new opportunities in a big 
city church, you'll find I have done wisely and kindly, and you 
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Will be ready to begin your new labors, leaving Billy to your 
God. I promise you that your boy shall be well taken care of, 
and that the truth shall ever be kept from our parish." 

With a look full of pity that transformed even the strong lines 
of his face into messages of compassion he stepped quietly from 
the room, while Father Benton piteously moaned, "My son Ab- 
salom ! My son Absalom ! Oh Billy, my Billy ! " 

It was a Sunday morning. Now it so happens even under a 
fine postal system mails are sometimes delayed, and that is why 
a large congregation was gathered in St. Luke's this Sunday 
morning expecting to welcome their new minister. Few had 
heard him preach, but all had heard of his far-famed eloquence 
and piety; for the committee of seven had done their work well. 
It was said that a veritable Abelard had appeared among them, 
and they were in a highly congratulatory mood at their good 
fortune in having secured so valuable an asset. 

The music was quivering away through the last chord, as if 
the notes themselves were trying to fill in time. The anthem 
was even repeated. But where was the minister? A nervous 
tension was beginning to be felt throughout the congregation. 
Mr. Boultenhouse crossed one foot over the other, uncrossed it, 
and then opened his Bible. No minister! The other members 
of the committee were seeking telepathic communication with 
each other. 

Finally, Mr. Boultenhouse slid out of his pew and retired to 
the vestry, and as quickly did six other men find their way there 
also. " I don't know what to make of this," began Mr. Boulten- 
house, when a messenger hurriedly thrust into his hand a letter. 
Tearing off its corners he breathlessly read aloud: "To the 
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Secretary of the pulpit supply committee of St. Luke's church: 
I hereby tender my resignation as pastor. Deeply sensible of 
the honor I am thus declining, and with great gratitude to you 
all, and specially to the Godlike kindness of your Secretary, I 
offer as my only excuse for this action, that God made me a 
father before he made me a clergyman. 

' "I am not unaware that I hereby am abandoning a possible 
field of great usefulness, and that to some it may seem I am choos- 
ing my son instead of God, but in my own heart I know this is 
not true. I am simply choosing my son instead of a big city 
church. God is on both sides. My heavenly Father has al- 
ready taught me that everywhere in this world there is always 
some one to be helped, and it may be that along the Great High- 
way as I seek my Billy I shall find those to help that need me 
more than the parishioners of St. Luke's. 

"As to St. Luke's, I realize that God has some better man to 
serve her than myself, and that He will not let His work suffer 
there. Wherever I am, day or night, I need not say my earnest 
prayer shall be offered for her welfare. God bless you all ! 

"L. B. Benton." 

And Billy, poor, weak, wicked, sick Billy, lay on his cot in the 
open air breathing into his body God's sunshine and health- 
giving breezes; but hourly realizing no air is rich enough to heal 
a sick soul and a bruised heart. Homesick, disheartened, weary, 
he had just one longing left in life, and that was for "Father!" 
He knew all about it. He couldn't blame anyone but himself. 
Mr. Boultenhouse had very kindly told him everything that day 
he had found him so sick in the boarding-house. 

He, too, had dreamed for years of the big city church for 
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Father. It had come, — but oh, it didn't include Billy. Mr. 
Boultenhouse had told him so. Father could never belong to 
Billy again. The big city church needed him and Billy had 
been bad and could no longer belong to Father. It was right, 
only if he could have seen Father just once, and had his forgive-^ 
ness, have felt his arms around him, he believed he even might 
have found God through Father. He had always wanted to be 
good and to love God. 

Strange that through all these years he never had actually 
affiliated himself with Father's church. He knew well that 
because he hadn't was a great grief to Father, .though he had 
been too wise to insist upon it. But God had seemed so distant, 
that somehow he coiddn't seem to find Him and understand 
Him. 

Perhaps if he had only been good, and years ago had really 
found God, it would all have been different, and he wouldn't be 
in this frightful loneliness now. 

But the chance was gone, and all he could think of was that he 
had been so bad! Father's Billy had become a drunkard, a 
forger. At this moment he would have been in jail had it not 
been for Mr. Boultenhouse's kindness. He had told him so ! 

Then the sun on mocking sunbeams would dance right into 
his eyes, and all the dazzling whiteness of infinite space would 
press down upon his head, and the nurse would find a delirious 
Billy muttering, " Father, Father ! " 

Then he would feel better again and would remember how 
Father always helped him when a little chap in trouble. What 
fun it was that day when the bi^ boys went out swimming to the 
island! They said Billy was too small to join in the fun, and 
must play on the beach. When Father saw his tears he just put 
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Billy's arms around his neck and swam with him out beyond all 
the rest, and when he felt the cold water he hadn't screamed, 
for he heard Father say, "All right, my boy. Hold on!" and 
he and Father had beaten them all and landed first at High 
Rock! 

Perhaps soon, very soon, he again would feel the waves of 
another ocean, — for there was nothing left for Billy but to die, 
— and how could he help being afraid when now he didn't have 
Father to say, " All right. Son. Hold on, my boy ! " 

How could he ever have gone back on Father! He didn't 
know, only he was so sorry, and he could never tell Father so, 
now. If Father only knew how sorry he was he would want to 
help him, he knew. What a father he was, — never happy 
except when helping someone! But the big city church had 
come to Father, and the big city church and Billy must have a 
continent between them. So he turned and tossed, and the 
nurses looked grave, and the doctor looked anxious. In an un- 
easy sleep they heard him muttering, "He came to himself! 
He came to himself! a long way off — worse than a prodigal! " 

"Nurse!" he whispered. "Say it is awful to be worse than 
the prodigal. Nurse, say, you know that poor fellow could go 
to his Father, but I know a fellow that can't. Don't be sorry 
for him, nurse? He is a worthless sort of a chap, and deserves 
it all!" 

And then just as the evening sun streamed through the trees, 
he suddenly started and tried to rise on his elbow. "Am I dy- 
ing, nurse? I thought I heard my Father's step. I could always 
tell it! Listen! Yes, yes, I'm sure! Is it time for Heaven? 
No, my Father can't come, nurse. God has given him a hig city 
church. Fm bad and only Billy, Oh! Father, Father! and I'm 
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not dead either, I know I'm not. It is better than the Prodigal, 
for when he was a long way oflF, when Billy was a long way oflF 
his father came to Billy ! Oh, Father, my Father. Is God like 
you? " And Billy was in his father's arms and both were thank- 
ing God. 

It was morning when at length the tired traveller started to 
leave his boy for much needed rest. 

For the last few minutes Billy had apparently been sleeping 
quietly on his father's arm. As he felt it gently slipping out from 
under his head he murmured, "Wait, Father. Have prayers 
first with Billy." And as Father knelt, Billy clasped both hands 
around his neck, and reverently the first time in his life himself 
led their old time simple evening service, that Mother, Father, 
and brothers and sisters had once made his cradle song, — that 

r 

Father, Jane, and himself had in later years held so often in 
solemn conclave. 

Sweetly and rapturously as if kissed by the coming sunbeams 
sang out Billy's voice in the morning air, "I believe in God the 
Father! '* And again as if such wonderous music caressed his 
very soul with triumphant accents came the old-world song, " I 
believe in God the Father ! " — Emma Bates Harvey. 

• 

THE NAME OF OLD GLORY 

Old Glory ! say, who, 

By the ships and the crew. 

And the long blended ranks of the gray and the blue, — 

Who gave you, Old Glory, the name that you bear 

With such pride everywhere 

As you cast yourself free to the rapturous air 
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And leap out full-length, as we're wanting you to? 
Who gave you that name with the ring of the same. 
And the honor and fame so becoming to you? 
Your stripes stroked in ripples of white and of red.. 
With your stars at their gUttering best overhead — 
By day or night 
Their deUghtf ulest light 

Laughing down from their little square heaven of blue! 
Who gave you the name of Old Glory? — say, who — 
Who gave you the name of Old Glory? 

The old banner lifted, and faltering then 
In vague lisps and whispers fell silent again. 

Old Glory, — speak out! — we're asking about 
How you happened to "favor" a name, so to say. 
That sounds so familiar and careless and gay 
As we cheer it and shout in our wild breezy way — 
We — Tom, Dick, and Harry — each swinging his hat 
And hurrahing "Old Glory ! " like you were our kin. 
When — Lord ! — we all know we're as common as sin ! 
And yet it just seems like you humor us all 
And waft us your thanks, as we hail you and fall 
Into line, with you over us, waving us on 
Where our glorified, sanctified betters have gone. — 
And this is the reason we're wanting to know — 
(And we're wanting it so ! — 

Where our own fathers went we are willing to go.) — 
Who gave you the name of Old Glory — O — ho ! 
Who gave you the name of Old Glory? 
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The old flag unfurled with a billowy thrill 

For an instant, then wistfully sighed and was still. 



Old Glory : the story we're wanting to hear 
Is what the plain facts of your christening were, — 
For your name — just to hear it, 
Repeat it, and cheer it 's tang to the spirit 
As salt as a tear; — 

And seeing you fly, and the boys marching by, 
There's a shout in the throat and a blur in the eye 
And an aching to live for you always — or die. 
If, dying, we still keep you waving on high. 
And so, by our love 
For you, floating above. 

And the scars of all wars and the sorrows thereof. 
Who gave you the name of Old Glory, and why 
Are we thrilled at the name of Old Glory? 



Then the old banner leaped, like a sail in the blast. 
And fluttered an audible answer at last. — 
And it spake, with a shake of the voice, and it said : — 
By the driven snow-white and the living blood-red 
Of my bars, and their heaven of stars overhead — 
By the symbol conjoined of them all, skyward cast. 
As I float from the steeple, or flap at the mast. 
Or droop o'er the sod where the long grasses nod, — 
My name is as old as the glory of God. 
So I came by the name of Old Glory ! 
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TO THEE, O COUNTRY 

To thee, O Country, great and free. 
With trusting hearts we cling; 

Our voices tuned by joyous love. 
Thy power and praises sing. 

Upon thy mighty, faithful heart, 

We lay our burdens down 
Thou art the only friend who feels 

Their weight without a frown. 

For thee we daily work and strive, 

To thee we give our love. 
For thee with fervor deep we pray 

To Him who dwells above. 

O God, preserve our Fatherland ! 

Let peace its ruler be. 
And let her happy kingdom stretch 

From north to southmost sea. 

^ElCHBERG, 



Betst Robs Hovse, Phiia., Pa. 
"Birthplace of Old Glory"' 
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